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The Philosophy of Melancholy, a Poem in four parts, with a 
Mythological Ode. By T. lL. Peacock, 4to. pp. 133, [8s. 
Hookhams, London ; Ballantyne and Co. Edinburgh, 1812. 





Twat species of melancholy which loves retirement, without 
courting seclusion, which leads the mind to contemplate the 
works of creation, and to trace their wonderful effects to their 
primary and sublime cause. is, assiredly, favourable to the 
growth and nurture of wisdom. While if shuns the noise and 
bustle of the world, it does not drive its votaries into a hermi- 
tage ;—on the contrary, it inspires a lively and ardent wish to 
promote the happiness and well-being of their fellow creatures, 
and is the parent’ of many a domestic and social virtue. 
Perhaps, however, were we strictly to analyse the feeling, 
thus briefly characterised, we mjcht find it not to possess all 
the legitimate properties of melancholy ; but it is sufficient to 
remark that it is this kind of. melancholy, the philosophy of 
which Mr. Peacock has here undertaken to delineate. 

Of this gentleman’s poetical talents, we had occasion to 
make most, favourable mention on the appearance of his 
“ Genius of the Thames,” which exhibited infallible marks of 
4 strong and fertile fancy, of a rich and well-cultivated mind, 
and of a pure and classical taste. - We were happy to learn that 
he had’ attempted something of a loftier strain ; we sate down 
to peruse his nev poem with anxious expectation 5 and we rose 
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338 . ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


from the task with unalloyed satisfaction. There is, in Mr, 
Peacock’s productions, nothing of that false imagery, of that 
redundant description, or of that tinsel frippery of thought and 
diction which deforms so many of the fashionable poems of the 
day. His strong and ardent imagini ation supplies him with 
abundance of highly poetical images and figures, which his 
prolific genius embodies, and, with the assistance of a_ purified 
taste, the chaste offspring of nature, reduces into the most 
pleasing and diversified forms.—Yet simplicity is uniformly 
united with strength ; the rules of nature are never violated ; and 
the mind is nc ither shocked with the recurrence of incongruous 
images, nor disgusted with vulgar, trite, and obsolete, expres- 
sions. Simplicity appears in her native garb; she does not 
wear the robe of infancy, nor assume the crutches of old age. 
A few more such poets as Peacock, Crabbe, Spenser, Montgo- 
mery, and the author of the Battles of the Danube and Barrosa, 
would redeem the character of the age, and give us, once 
more, a claim to rank with the nations most favoured by the 
muses. | 

At the opening of his poem, the bard adverts to the influence 
of change on all the works of creation ; and on the inability of 
the airy, and the gay, to bear with the frowns of fortune, or to 
endure the vicissitudes of human life. He then considers 
melancholy as necessary to prepare the mind for such reverses, 
and to strengthen it soasto make it bear them with patience 
and resignation. 


** Oh melancholy !! blue-eyed maid divine! 
Thy fading lights, thy twilight walks, be mine ; 
No sudden change thy pensive votaries feel, 
They mark the whirl of fortune’s restless wheel ; 
Taught by the past the coming hour to scan, 

No wealth, no glory, permanent to man, 


‘* Not thine, blest power ! the misanthropic gloom, 
That gave its living victims to the tomb ; 
Forced weeping youth to bid the world farew ell, 
And hold sad vigils in the cloister'd cell. 
Thy lessons train the comprehensive mind, 
The sentient heart, that glows for all mankind, 
The intrepid hand, the unsubdued resolve, 
Whence wisdom, glory, liberty devolve.” 


In illustration of this position, the poet adduces the example 
of Zoroaster, in his retirement on the mountains of Balkhan ; 
of Cicero, philosophising over the tomb of Archimedes, or in 
the groves of Ac dems ; and of Germanicus Cesar, employed 


in ihe interment of the slaug tered legions of Rome in the 
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wood of Teutoburgium. Other illustrations are exhibited of 
the beneficial influence ascribed to melancholy in other respects. 
It is asserted, anc truly asserted, that all natural scenes are 
favourable to the :ndulgence of this feeling. 


‘* Far from the scenes the wretched vulgar prize, 
Thy cedar-groves, and cypress-bowers, arise. 
Thrice happy he, who flies from public care, 
At twilight-hour to court thy influence there ! 
In every mead, and grove, and upland dell, 
Some silent walk, some solitary cell, 
Where er untutor’d nature blossoms free, 
The lone enthusiast consecrates to thee. 
Where nature is, thou art : her every scene 
Her every sound that wakes the weodlang’s green, 
The lamb’s soft cry, the night-bird’s note divine, 
The watch-dog’s bark, the wild-bee’s horn, are thine. 
Thy potent spells with solemn mystery fill 
The raging torrent and the murmuring rill, 
With elfin whispers load the trembline trees, 
And give a voice of music to the breeze. 


‘«€ Thine are the caves o: i's rocky shore, 
Where ocean chafes with everlasting roar ; 
Thine the tumultuous rivers, wi'dly-whirled, 


From Meirion’s forest-mantled mountains hurled. 
x * * % rs ¥ * # * 
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«‘ Thine is the mossy convent’s crumbling pile, 
The weed-choak’d tomb, the ivy-mantled aisle ; 
Thine every scene that tells of splendour past : 
Thine every tower, that totters to the blast.” 


Having thus ascertained a portion, at least, of melancholy’s 
lone domain, the bard proceeds, in the second part, to claim 
for her associates, painting, music, poetry, and romance.—The 
episode of Rinaldo and Rosaura, though rather long, we shall 
extract as a fair specimen of his talents. 


«© Where black rocks scowl, and many a tufted pine 
Waves o’er the bleak and clouded Appennine, 
The stately towers of Count Anselmo rose. 

One only child was his : a peerless maid, 

By many a youth with hopeless pain surveyed : 
For young Rinaldo claim’d her secret sigh, 

Nor shanned the flame, her father’s watchful eye, 
Their youthful passions silken bonds he tore 
With ruthless hand, and barr’d his iron door, 

His weight of woe Rinaldo strove to bear, 

And wander'd wide, in heart-corroding care. 
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His minstrel lyre, across his shoulders flung, 
With sweet accordance soothed the woes he sung. 
Their course of grief twelve lingering months had held, 
When the sad youth, by bleeding hopes impell’d, 
Retraced his lonely steps, in pensive mood, 

O'er outraged love's still-cherished haunts to brood. 
He found the chapel deck’d, the altar drest, 

To force Rosaura to a rival's breast. 

His anguish'd mind, in wounded passion's flow, 
Formed wild resolves, and pictured deeds of woe. 


‘* Bright shone the moon on old Anselmo’s towers : 
The bird of night complained in laurel bowers. 
The inconstant clouds, by rising breezes driven, 
Scoured, black and swift, along the midnight heaven. 
There, as beside the moat’s dull wave he stray'd, 
His fond gaze rested on his Jong-loved maid, 
Where sad she d, on him alone intent, 
Along the winding, moonlight battlement. 
He saw her hair in Jengthened tresses stream ; 
Her tearfal eye, dim-glistening in the beam : 
Awhile he gazed : his inmost soul was moved : 
He touched the lay that most, he knew, she loved, 
Oh ! while those thrilling strains around her stole, 
Can language paint the tamult of the soul, 
That fixed in light the retrospective scene, 
And wakened every bliss that once had been ? 

- Her ardent glance, quick-turned towards the note, 
Where the pale moon-beams quivered on the moat, 
Hailed the loved form, her constant thought’s employ, 
And glowed at once with recognising joy. 

Her white hand waved, in Cynthia's silver light, 
The sign of welcome from the barrier-height : 

Her soft voice chid his steps estranged so lung ; 
Condemned and mourned her tyrant father’s wrong, 
Told how, allured by wealth’s fallacious charms, 
He doomed a lordly bridegroom to her arms ; 

Yet rather far she wished with him to rove, 

Share his hard meal, and bless his faithful love. 


«* With rapturous hope he heard her accents fall. 
Her gliding steps forsook the terraced wail : 
She passed the postern-gate, the green-sward pressed, 
Sprang o’er the turf, and sunk upon his breast. 


‘* No steed was theirs, with steady swiftness strong, 
To urge their flight the mountain-glens along. 
Love eat them speed, the conscious moon alone 
Beheld their path, and heard their genius moan. 
Swift on the wind-swept crag their steps imprest 
Winged the soft hours of man’s oblivious rest, 


There is a simple grandeur in this description well suited 
to the subject. In the third part, the Sorrows of Mutual 
Love, Active Charity in the relief of Affliction, and “ retros- 
pective attachment, which dwells on the memory of the dead,” 
are exhibited as the parents of melancholy ideas, which, at 
once, soothe, gratify, and meliorate the mind. 


‘¢ Oh mutual love! thou guardian power, bestowed 4 y 
: 
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The dripping morn rose dark, and wild, and cold, 
The heavy clouds in denser volumes rolled : 

The gathering blast pealed forth a voice of dread, 
Tossed the light larch, and bent the cedar’s head : 
A wild response the echoing caverns gave : 

The rain-swoln torrent rolled a yellower wave : 
Far on the storm was borne the eagle's scream : 
Still hope was theirs, and love's celestial beam. 


‘« High-poised in air, where mightier summits towered, 
Where from his clouds the mountain-genius lowered, 
A frozen mass of tempest-loosened snow 
Shook to the blast, and menaced al] below. 
In silent awe they gazed: that only way 
Through those deep glens and lonely dingles lay. 
Safe seemed the path, beyond the turbid surge, 
If once their steps might pass the dangerous verge, 
Where o’er the chasm, immeasurably deep, 
The rude pine-bridge was thrown from steep to steep. ) 
Still, as they went, the frantic torrent swelled, ’ 
. And louder gusts along the dingles yelled. 
Like some prophetic spirit’s mournful cry, 
Pealed from the caves the echo’s wild reply. 
They pressed the brilge ; at once the whirlwind’s force 
Hurled the vast ruin down its thundering course, 
E’en while the woods, with sudden tumult rent, 
Announced the havoc of its first descent, 
One speaking glance the sad farewell declared : 


One last embrace the maddening moment shared : 5. 


Thus in the sanctuary of love enshrined, 

In tenderest links inseparably twined, 

Blest in one fate, they met the whelming shock, 
That crushed the pine, and rent the eternal rock. 


«* The raving stream, in wilder torrents wayed, 
Engulphed the rock the mighty impulse made : 
And o’er the tomb of love, too soon o’erthrown, 
The genius of the mountains frowned alone.” 


To smooth the toils of life’s unequal road ! 
Thou! whose pure rose preserves, in wintry gloom, 
The unchanging sweetness of its vernal bloom, : 
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Sheds richer fragrance on the winds that rave, 

Shoots in the storm, and blossoms on the grave! 

Thou ! whose true star, amid the tempest’s night, 
Streams through the clouds imperishable light, 

More brightly burns, when wilder whirlwinds sweep, 
And gilds the blackest horrors of the deep! 

If eer in woodland shade, by Cynfael's urn, 

Thy altar saw my votive incense burn, 

May thy propitious star, thy deathless flower, 

Mlume my path, and twine my rustic bower.” 


This eloquent, pathetic, and impressive invocation to love, 
is followed by an appeal to the fair object of the bard’s affee- 
tions. In briefly delineating the Effects of Charity, the Man 
of Ross, and Mr. Howard, are appropriately. introduced. 
But, if there be any thing defective .in the plan and execu- 
tion of the poem, it is the imputation to Melancholy of effects 
which result, more directly, from Sensibility. The two feelings, 
it is true, are nearly allied, but still they are distinct, and, 
indeed, the former may be considered, in a great degree, as 
the offspring of the latter. ‘To render the nature of our objec- 
tion more intelligible, we will adduce an instance in point. 
The poet represents Mungo Park, in his exploratory travels 
through the interior of Africa, as outraged by kings, and plun- 
dered bythe great, but obtaining compassion and relief from 
a female peasant. Having described this scene, he adds, 


‘* These are thy triumphs, sacred nymph of tears ! 
These the blest wreathes thy Jonely myrtle rears !” 


Now it is evident that the conduct of the peasant, on this 
occasion, was the result of native sensibility, and of a cha- 
ritable disposition, and not of melancholy., And though 
melancholy might be produced in her mind by the contempla- 
tion of the miserable object before her, still she was no active 
agent in the business, and could lay no claim to any share in 
the triumph of humanity. In the’ fourth and last part, the 
bard takes.a view of the mutability of all natural objects, and 
of the effects produced by adversity on virtue, genius, and 
courage. Having.depicted, in glowing colours, the stern for- 
titude of Odin, he bursts forth imto the following exclaina- 
LIOR: 


** And shall the savage faith, by phrensy taught, 
Nerve the wild spirit with all-conquering thought ; 
While polish'd man, by sacted science led, 
Shrinks in the blast, and bends his weary head ? 
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No! let the mind, that pious truth inspires, 
The mind, that wisdom wakes, that feeling fires, 
Soar, on the wings of that ethereal flame, 

By nature kindled in its infant frame, 

To elemental light’s all circling sphere, 
‘riumphant o’et the ills that wound it here.” 


The exhortation, which follows, to pious resignation to the 
will of heaven, is honourable to the author’s principles, and 
proves him to be a truly Christian poet. 


“Oh mourner ! learn thy transient griefs to bear ; 
For heaven is wronged, when virtue feels despair. 
Check not the tear along thy cheeks that steals, 

But let thy heart endure the woes it feels. 
Fortune and fate may give, and may resume ; 
Yet love's lost treasure sleeps not in the tomb. 
No more with earth-directed eyes complain, 
But bow to him whose mercy sends thee pain.” 


The volume closes with an animated Ode on “ the Spirit 
of Fire.” The subject of it is the destruction of the Magian 
Temples, by Mohammed; a fiction adopted by the bard, as 
more congenial with his design, than the historical fact of the 
gradual abolition of the worship of fire, by the prevalence of 
the religion of the Moslems. ‘To both poems are added notes 
explanatory and illustrative, which prove the author to be con- 
versant with ancient and modern literature. 
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Historical inquiries concerning Forest and Forest Laws, with 


Topographical remarks upon the Ancient-and Modern State ef 


the New Forest, in the county of Southampton. By Percival 
Lewis, Esq. 4to. pp. 228. Payne. 1811. 


Mr. Lewis states, in his preface, the course which he has 
pursued for the attainment of the necessary information on the 
subject of his researches, the authorities which he has con- 
sulted, and the result of his various inquiries. 


** At the commencement of my undertaking,” he observes, “I 
was littke aware of the time and attention that would be required to 
accomplish it, even in the manner in which I have done it ; but from 
experience [ soon found that the more closely I investigated the sub- 
ject, the wider the fieldk expanded to my view: and though a con- 
siderable part of the matter in the present publication may be found in 
the reports to which I have before alluded, as well as in the works of 
different authors, it: has, notwithstanding, beep attended with a con- 
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siderable degree of labour, to reduce it into the form in which it is 
now presented to the public; and on that account it may, perhaps, 
without any improper presumption, be deemed a new work. In the 
first instance, I sought for information to benefit myself; I pur- 
sued it with industry ; and having, as I conceived, obtained it, be. 
came anxious to communicate it to others; and should the attempt 
contribute either to the service of the public at large, or to such 
individuals only as are more immediately interested in the discussion, 
my purpose will be fully answered: and I shall contentedly submit 
to that degree of censure and blame, which any real or apparent 
error and defect in the execution of it may deserve. Iam well aware 
of the caution given by Juvenal,— 


‘« Parere necesse est, 
“* Nam quid agas ?” 
‘¢ My answer to those who suggest it is, 
ad ‘€ Si quid novisti, rectius istis, 
** Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum.” 


Every one accustomed to legal or antiquarian researches 
will easily conceive the difficulties which Mr. Lewis had to 
encounter, the labour which he had to sustain, and the progres- 
sive temptation, if we may so say, which he had to proceed far 
beyond the limits which he had originally proposed, if not pre- 
scribed, to himself. He certainly has so far succeeded, in his 
etforts, as to have collected and digested a mass of useful infor- 
mation, on the subject of forests, and to have produced not only 
a readable, but an interesting, book, on a topic naturally dry and 
abstruse. We think, therefore, that he runs no risque of hav- 
ing Juvenal’s arch caution applied to him, nor, in the event of 
such application, need he expect from the candour of the ap- 
plicant, the communication of any wiser schemes than those 
which he has himself suggested. : 

We look back on the tyranny of the ancient forest laws, 
with indignation and surprize ;—with indignation at the unfeel- 
ing monarchs who could wantonly oppress their subjects for 
their own amusement ; and with surprize at the passiveness of 
those subjects under such a system of tyranny. ‘ Large tracts 
of country,” says our author, “ were laid together for that 
purpose, and reserved solely for royal recreation and amuse- 
ment. Within these limits, and under the colour of forest law, 
the most horrid tyrannies and oppression were exercised ; the 
penalties attached to the destroying of abeast within the bounds 
of a forest were made almost as severe as the taking away the 
life of a human being.” Matthew of Westminster, indeed, 
says, and truly says, that William the Conqueror mutilated, dis- 
inherited, ah npricned men, for the sake of wild beasts ; and 
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adds, that any man whocaughta stag ora wild boar had his eyes put 
out. As civilization advanced, these ferocious and sanguinary 
laws became modified and improved, so as, at length, to lose all 
their terror; and nothing now remains of the old feudal sys- 
tem, but copyhold tenures, and the game laws ; the former of 
which are, in some respects, beneficial; while the latter can 
be defended on no principle reconcilable with the spirit and 
genius of the British constitution. ‘That the man who feeds 
the game should have the liberty of killing it, is the conclu- 
sion of justice, which laws may counteract, but which reason 
cannot overthrow. 


“ The Forest Laws” (meaning those still in force) ‘* have prin- 
cipally three objects in view ; the continuance of the territory so 
called, asa Forest; the preservation of the vert, i. e.. the awoods, 
coverts, aud herbage, within the same; and thirdly, the protection 
of the venison, (Ferina) being considered as general, and it is. heid 
and admitted, that no trespass can be committed in a forest, but in 
one of the abovementioned particulars.” 

‘¢ The Canons of Canute, and the Charta de Foresta, are set forth 
in my first appendix with a view to gratify those readers whose cur o- 
sity may induce them to consult these original documents; I hive 
also deemed it expedient, for similar reasons, to, copy the grevier 
part of the subsequent statutes, up to the period of the revolution, 
hewever obsolete they may have become from length of time sod 
disuse ; as the provisions which they contain are still-permiited to 
remain upon our statute-book unrepealed, such provisions are (I cun- 
ceive) to be considered as still possessing an efficient jurisdiction and 
controul.”” 

“« In my second appendix, I have likewise set forth such clauses as 
are to be met with in the different acts of parliament which have 
passed since the time of the revolution; and -vhiech. in any respect 
relate to the regulation and management of this forest. From the oth 
and 10th of William IIT. from the 39th and 40th, and from the 48:h, 
of the present king, more diffuse extracts are cited ; the powers an 
provisions contained in them referring solely to this forest, and having 
become its local and peculiar laws.” 


—— 


Hence, the reader will learn what kind of information he 
has to expect from the perusal of these pages, which are gene- 
rally interesting to all who take pleasure in such inquiries, and 

ticularly so to those who may reside near, or have an interes: 
in, that beautiful tract of country, which constitutes the New 
Forest. 

An anecdote is quoted here, from Andrews’s history of Great 
Britain, which places both the tyranny and the impiety ef the 
Conqueror’s son, Rufus, ina striking point of view. ‘fen 
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Englishmen, having been apprehended, on a charge of killing 
deer, and there being no proof against them, were subjected, 
according to the superstitious custom of the times, to the 
ordeal of fire, which had not the effect which the tyrant expect- 
ed from it, for their fortitude rose superior to his cruelty, and 
they were pronounced innocent. Upon this, Rufus exclaimed, 
‘* pretty justice above, indeed! to let ten such scoundrels escape!!” 
There could be no danger of oppression ander the mild sway 
of the House of Brunswick, and, indeed, the latter princes of 
the Stuart line appear to have greatly relaxed from the sev erity 
of the forest laws ; accordingly the author observes : 


** Since the time of Charles the First, the prerogative in forests, 
annexed to royalty, has certainly not been used by the princes upon the 
throne.for oppressive purposes ; individuals, no doubt, may at times 
have suffered from the misbehaviour of forest officers of the lower 
classes; for it is the turn of mind and general disposition of little 
men in authority to bring into view, as much as they can, their own 
inyportance ; but this observation is not intended in the slightest 
degree to apply to those who hold the bigher offices in thi$ forest.” 


It is unquestionably true, that there is generally found, 
the subordinate agents of office, a disposition to assume an 
importance \ which does not be long to their character and sta- 
tion, and to exercise a despotic authority over. all who have the 
misfortune to be subjected to their controut. We have often 
smiled at the gravity of official hanps of ice, at different public 
offices, who think ‘reserve an_ infallible proof of wisdom; an 
atiectation of consequence a sure token of dignity ; and a dog- 
matical decision upon subjects of which they happen to be 
peculiarly ignorant, a certain demonstration of superior 
knowledge. Nor, indeed, is this folly much to’ be wondered 
at, when, in too many instances, these men only ape the airs 
of their superiors, who, not unfrequently, forget, in the avo- 
cations of office, the courtesy and decorum of civilized life, and 
sometimes even sink the gentleman in the minister, The 
greatest evil of a despotic government consists less in the per- 
sonal oppressions of the despot, than in the tyranny exercised 
by his ministers, by their agents, and by a long train of subal- 
tern tyrants, dese ending, in regular gradation, from the 
monarch to the petty constable. ‘The ty ranny of the despot is 
felt comparatively by few; but the despotism of inferior tyrants 

vervades every class and denomination of men; runs through 
the whole of the social circle; poisons domestic happiuess, 
and mingles itself with every concern and business of common 
life. Our readers will pardon this digression. .We now. con- 
tinue our quotation. 
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« The situation of verderors (under the authority of the 34th of 
Edward I.) is usually filled by gentlemen of the county, and they are 
the only judicial officers known to the English constitution, except 
coroners, who are chosen under the authority of the king's writ by 
the freeholders in full county ; they preside in a court, where the fact 
of guilt or innocence is decided by a jury of twelve men, freeholders 
of the forest, whose prejudices, if they have any, are most likely to 
goin favour of the supposed delinquent. From this court, a power 
of appeal is given to that of the chief justice in Eyre, and though the 
holding of the justice-seat has been disused ever since the time of 
Charles IT. it is still in the power of the crown to.summon it, and, 
being the regular medium of appeal, it is to be lamented that the 
subject should be deprived of its valuable jurisdiction. Redress for 
any injuries sustained by presentments, or by convictions, in the 
inferior courts of the forést, is by this means cut off; and the benefit 
of that judgment, which could formerly have been obtained’by the 
subject, upon any disputed claim between him and the officers of the 
forest, in regard to any franchise, liberty, or privilege, is ultimately 
lost. It may be urged, indeed, that the courts of record at Westmin- 
ster are still open to him, and he may there prosecute his complaint ; 
but as the crown is not liable to the payment of costs, few persons, if 
any, are likely to be found who Are willing to engage in so unequal a. 
contest.’ 


This disuse of an office to which active and important duties 
are attached, while a ay large -salary continues to be paid 
to the possessor of it, appe: ars to be a ve ry serious griev- 
ance. We do not cecal that Mr. Bankes’s committee of 
reform stated the facts which we have quoted, in any of their 
reports. ‘Though it seems to us to be as essential a part of 
their duty to. point out offices which are made sinecures,. but 
which ought not to he sinecures, as to fix their hands upon 
offices which ought, ia their opinion, to be abolished. In this 
instance, the rights of the subject: are invaded, and, we should 
imagine, the restoration of such rights to be a matter of sufli- 
cient importance to attract the attention of those scrutinizing 
reformers, who do not think the kitchen, the scullery, and even 
more private places, unworthy their notice. In reference to 
this office the author observes, and we perfectly agree with him, 
“IT see no just aud equitable reason why some parts of the 
forest constitution, affording protection to the subject, should 
be suffered to fall into decay from disuse, and other parts of 
comparatively less consequence be upheld.” In truth, there can 
be no reason assigned for the disuse of such a court, and we call 
on Mr. Bankes to display his reforming zeal in promoting its 
restoration to its original efficacy. 

Though Mr, Lewis very properly reprobates the tyrannical 
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conduct of the Norman kings, in regard to their forests, he 
strongly combats the accounts given by many ancient writers 
of the devastations of the Conqueror, whom they represent as 
having demolished a great number of villages and churches, 
extirpating the inhabitants, for the purpose of converting the 
land into forest. Walter Mapes, Matthew Paris, and Henry of 
Huntingdon, are the principal authorities on which these facts 
rest; and subsequent annalists have adopted their assertions 
without inquiring into their validity. 


** Too much confidence, however,” our author remarks, “‘ I am 
inclined to think, ought not to be given them ; it should be considered 
that these writers were Monks, most highly exasperated against Wil- 
liam, and greatly offended at the exactions which he had made upon 
their monasteries ; many of the reports circulated by persons of this 
description are known to have been false ; besides, the general cha- 
racter of those persons was such, that they were neither inclined to 
inform themselves, nor, (owing to their prejudices) to convey infore 
mation to others. Nor should much stress be laid upon the circum- 
stance, that the very same assertions have been made by many ; annal- 
ists and historians are apt to copy from each other; a fact laid down 
by”one is frequently adopted by many, who, either from want of 
inclination or talent, do not pzrsue the proper means of extending 
their inquiries. 

This is very true, but the reasons here alleged are not, of 
themselves, sufficient to justify a rejection of the authority of 
writers living’in, or near to, the times of which they write. 
But there are many other cogent reasons assigned by the author 
for discrediting the testimony of these Monkish annalists, who 
certainly suffered, not unfrequehtly, the strength of their pre- 
—e to subdue both their love of truth; and their sense of 

uty. 

e quantity of wood and waste land belonging to the crown 
in the New Forest, at this time, is here estimated at 63,845 
acres, of which, Mr. Perceval lately declared in the House, 
upwards of 30,000 had been recently planted; a circumstance 
this of great national importance, as the quantity of ship-tim- 
ber, both in the New Forest, and in other forests in the king- 
dom, has experienced a most rapid and alarming decrease 
within the last thirty years. 

A correct account is given by Mr. Lewis of the various 
offices annexed to the forest, of the duties appertaining to each, 
and of the manner in which those duties are performed. There 
is also an interesting dissertation on the growth of timber, a 
subject of incalculable consequence to the country. The work, 
in respect of composition, is creditable to the author's talents, 
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and is evidently the result of great industry and labour of re- 
search. 
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The Battles of the Danube and Barrosa. 8vo. pp. 87. Murray, 
1811. 


Tue author of these poems, in an “ advertisement,” states his 
inducement to write them to have been the just celebrity and 
extensive circulation of “ the Battles of Talavera.” If every 
good poem were to excite an equal spirit of emulation, and an 
equal display of genius, the Augustan age of poetry would 
speedily be revived. ‘‘ The battles of the Danube” opens with 
an animated invocation addressed to the * Spirit of the North;” 
the poet’s eye then glances on the bloody field of Enzer ; while 
he reproves the Arehduke Charles for his fatal inactivity after 
the battle of Aspern ; when, had he improved the advantages 
which his own skill, and the valour of his troops, had gained on 
that eventful day, he might have crushed for ever the fortunes 


/ 


of France, and have torn the crown from the head of the. 


usurper.—While the genius of Austria slept, however, the 
spirit of Gaul was awake. 


** Her spirit, wrapp'd in deep disguise, 
Beneath the dark and starless skies, 
Stalk’d forth to mark the blushing plain, 
And chanting many a joyous strain, 
Survey’d the ground, where Morpheus shed 
His poppies o’er thy veteran head ; 
While from the crest of high renown 
She pluck’d a gem to grace the crown 
Of sanguinary fame ; 

And on thy splendid corslet cast 

The stain, that shall for ever last, 
Of infamy aad shame ! 

Yes, she had numbered ev'ry arm, 
And balanced in her soul, 

Their strength combin'd, and stern alarm, 
Apparent on the whole ; 

For, as she passed the tented throng, 

On ev'ry face, supremely strong, 
The dews of terror lay ; 

She saw, and bounding o’er the plain, 

Rush'd to her fav'rite isle again, 
To plan th’ ensuing fray.” 


Here the Archduke, by a supineness never accounted for, 
and indeed wholly unaccountable, because most repugnant to 
his character and disposition, and so opposite. to the prompti- 
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tude and energy which, on all former occasions, he had dis. 
played, either in remedying the disasters of a defeat, or in 
improving the advantages of a victory lost an opportunity 
which he could never regain. From whatever direful cause, 
however, it proceeded, the effect was most calamitous, it 
involved the House of Austria in indelible disgrace, and in 
irretrievable ruin. ‘The evening before the battle of Wagram 
is thus poetically deseribed. 


“* As eve began her veil to spread, 
Around the mountain's shadowy head, 
More dark the Jaboured works appear'd 
Lorrain’s gizantic arms had rear‘d 
‘ Near Aspern’s hoary height ; 
Yet, ever and anon, the eye 
Remote the flying scouts could spy, 
Beueath the fall of night : 
No sound was heard, save, now and then, 
The bugle’s echo shrill, 
Or march of trampling horse and men 
Along the woodlands still : 
From right to left, the Austrian chain 
Of bastions crossed the battle-plain, 
By ev'ry eye admir'd ; 
The mighty space seemed formed t'afford, 
A tomb tor Gaul’s licentions horde, 
Had every soul expir’d! 
«« Twas silence all ! and o'er the scene 
A heavy darkness hung ; 
No longer round the battle-green 
The bugle echoes rung ; 
The solemn tramp of horse had ceas'd, 
Where late the woodlands frown'd ; 
And now the flickering lights increas’d, 
Amidst the gloom profound ; 
Secure within its barrier strong, 
Lorrain survey'd his warrior-throng 
Of spearmen, infantry, and horse, 
That check'd the dark and giant force 
Of predatory Gaul, 
When twelve times crush‘d beneath their fire, 
They saw her vaunting bands retire, 
And flying columns fall ! 
His dauntless eye and noble air, 
Told that his manly heart could bear, 
The toils of many a field ;— 
Told that it would rather ¢ease its play, 
Than meanly sbun th’ approaching fray, 
Or to the tyrant yield! 
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Ardent and eager for the fight, 

And scowling in their helmets bright, 
The wary scouts were seen, 

Listening devout, as if they bear 

The sound of trampling horsemen near, 
On Enzer’s gloomy green.”’ 


The poet, having stilled “the hum of either army,” and 
involved the destined victims of the next day’s fight in their 


last terrestrial sleep, thus moralizes on the fatal eflects of rest- 
tess ambition. 


‘© Oh! ‘tis sublime, on wings of fire, 
To reach the heav'nly sphere 
Where fancy strikes her warbling lyre 
Tocharm devotion's ear : 
Sublimer far to feel the soul 
Melting, at pity’s high con‘roul, 
With unaffected woe. 
Thus fortune's dark and sullen child 
Has with his bloody hands defiled 
Kingdoms that now, in ruins piled, 
Were Icyelled at a blow ! 
Ay, 'tis sublime to freely soar 
On wings of intellectual fire, 
Above the battle’s fitful rear, 
And view the conflict dire ; 
To feel the sou! recoil with dread, 
‘Phat individual pride should spread 
O’er many a foreign height and plain 
Destruction—death, and pain ; 
That princes, swollen with upstart power, 
Should iord it o'er their fellow dust, 
Seize on their subjects’ forms, and pour 
Fresh streams of blood, each varying hour, 
To slake ambition’s thirst ! 
To see how man, with rage possess'd, 
Hurls at his fellow’s n: iked breast 
The jav'lin of revenge, and glows 
That his superior arm has laid 
Another in the grave's cold shade, 
And thinned bis country’s foes { 
But wherefore ?—why, that man may see 
How little reasoning man can be !” 


Alas ! how much more beneficial is it to society, to expati- 
ate on the litileness of rational man, than on the dignity of 
human nature! But. the pride of philosophy, in an age in 
Which science, unhappily, has been rendered the handmaid of 
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infidelity, rises superior to the lessons of religion, and, spurning 
controul, instead of discovering, in the most skilful and suc- 
cessful experiments, the circumscribed sphere in which man 
is destined to move, and the utter insufficiency of human 
knowledge to carry him a single inch beyond his allotted 
bounds ; instead of teaching man to look from nature up to 
nature’s God; only increases. his presumption, and leads him 
to nourish that vanity which makes him receive as true, nothing 
but what is candle by his own limited faculties, and 
reject every thing which demands faith, and which is not 
reducible to his own weak standard of credibility.---It will be 
easily conceived that this observation is not meant to extend to 
all the votaries of science; for, fortunately, among the most 
learned, the most scientific, and the most successful of experi- 
mental philosophers, are some of the most sincere, zealous, 
and best-informed, Christians. Indeed, it applies more strictly 
to continental philosophers, than to those of our own country ; 
though, among the latter, there are certainly men by whom 
religion has been regarded asa matter of subordinate considera- 
tion. We know not whether our bard may be ranked among 
the few “ to whomis given the philanthropic sense of heaven” 
but certain it is that his bosom is warmed with the pure fires 

of genius. ’ 


«* Oh! could I strike the pious string, 
That wept the lost Alonzo’s grave ; 
Like him,* who's often heard to sing 

At midnight, on the mountain wave ! 
Then, genius, while at this lone hour, 
Seated in your antarctic tower, 

Thou look’st on worlds remote ; 
This vagrant harp should raise a tear 
In feeling’s eye, and charm the ear 

With its triumphant note ! 

But few are they to whom is given 
The philanthropic sense of heaven ; 
"Tis not in hearts of vulgar mould 

That fires impassion'd rage ; 

Tis not in veins depress’d and cold 

Or in the breast of age, 

‘Those warm and rapt emotions roll, 
‘hat charm the youthful poet's soul ! 
Content within their lowly sphere, 
They sever ride, in high career, 
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Campbell; author of ‘* The Pleasures of Hope.” 
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Up yonder blooming hills of air, 

And thron’d in awful grandeur there, 

Look with enquiring eyes afar, 

Where Saturn goads his sluggard star ! 

Their misty visions ne'er survey 
The systems of the skies ; 

How this attends the joyous day, 
Or that the night supplies ; 

They never soar, on Newton's wings 
Amidst the starry world ; 

They know not whence the thunder springs, 
Nor whence the lightning flash is hurl'd ! 

Chain'd to the earth, their reas’ning soars 
No higher than the clay ; 

They tower not where science pours 

Her beams along the Grecian shores, 

And, wrapp'd in silent glory, pores 
The lustrous night away.” 


The Bard’s description of the morning of the battle is not 
less poetical than his account of the preceding evening. 


*€ Morn now the orient gates had riven, 
And, far and wide, the purple heaven 
Foretold a bloody day ; 
All all was hush'd !—still and serene 
Appear'd each wood and mountain scene, 
Beneath the morning ray, 
As if no cloud would intervene, 
To check th’ auspicious day ! 
Scarce had the darling vision pass’d, 
When all the heavens were overcast 5 
And now the bugle’s distant blast 
The neighb'’ring woods reply ; 
Down on the plain the mingling force 
Of spearmen, infantry and horse, 
Rush'd on the musing eye ! 
Oh ! what sublime emotions stole 
Thro’ ev'ry leader’s glowing soul, 
When morning fiush’d the skies, 
And o’er the army’s bright array, 
And thro’ each wood and valley gay, 
Had shed his various dies ; 
When o'er the neighb'ring bills he threw 
His vapoury clouds of many a hue, 
And, driving o'er the heights, survey’d 
The lines, where waving ensigns play’d, 
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And blades of azure steel ; 
Yet much I ween no cause had they 
To greet the fair advancing day, 
Or hope that Sol’s meridian ray, 
New pleasure would reveal !” 


The hurry and bustle of the battle, with all its terrific pomp 
and consequences, are most ably pourtrayed. Then, alluding to 
the author of all this scene of destruction, and of a thousand 
others, the poet observes, with more than poetical truth ; 


“© The widow's moan shall never wrest 
One pang of sorrow from his breast, 

In slaughter's busy hour ; 

For what can charm the boisterous soul, 

Whose deeds the trembling world amaze, 
Whose genius rides from pole to pole, 

Outstripping e’en the lightning’s blaze ? 
He's like to Etna, when she bursts, 

Rolling her fiery waves amiain ; 

Like her for wider scope he thirsts, 

Nor thirsts in vain ; 

Yor, in the tempest of his ire, 

He sends annihilation round ; 

And hurling far, in vengeance dire, 
His fierce, irrevocable fire, 

Sweeps kingdoms to the ground ! 
Here, mercy ! nought avail thy prayers, 
Around the world destruction glares, 

And sadness clouds the scene ; 

A livid lightning sweeps the heaven, 
And now the winged bolts are driven 
In fempests o'er the green ! 


This is a true picture of the iron heart of Napoleone Buo- 
naparté, whose vices, unequalled in the history of human de- 
pravity, have such complete dominion over his soul, as to ex- 
clude even the shadow of a virtue. He is, in short, a singular 
instance of perfect infamy. From the dreary scene before her, 
the muse, calling Hope to her aid, looks forward to brighter 
days, and fairer prospects, and reproves those cold imaginations 
which can see nothing but disaster, and those callous hearts 
which can feel nothing but despondency. There are senators 
of this description, who seem to derive pleasure from what 
would constitute a source of misery to others, and to dwell 
with delight on the anticipated ruin of their country. 


«« Shame on the coward heart that ne'er 
Could sketch the distant prospect fair, 
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And picture scenes not what they are, 
But what the soul desires ! 

Shame on the man that never tries, 

And boldly too, to seize the prize 

That long has charm’'d his glowing eyes, 
And rous'd his mental fires ! 

** He wrongs the powers that Heaven imprest 

Within his passion-kindling breast, 
His genius and the world ; 

Throws up a barrier to his fame, 

From whence his weak and dastard name 
To infamy is hurl’d.” 

Our quotations have been so ample, and they have heen by 
no means selected for the superiority of their merit over other 
parts of the poem, as to enable our readers to form, for them- 
selves, a fair judgment of the poet’s talents. And we have 
little doubt that they will concur with us in assigning him the 
yim of genius. 

The Fight of Barrosa” occupies only fourteen pages ; and 
is written with much of the spirit which marks the Battles of 
the Danube. The opening stanzas we shall extract, as a fair 
specimen of the whole. 


“<Q yield, my Lyre, another strain, 
For see, on yonder dusty plain, 

The scatter’d ranks unite ; 
Where Graham and his little band 
Pursued the Gauls with sword in hand, 

Beneath the morning light. 
And from their giant grapple tore, 
Already drench’d in human gore, 
And boasting of its deeds of yore, 

Their eagle-ensign gay ; 

As o’er Chiclana’s healthy plain, 
Down from Barrosa’s heights amain, 
They held their glorious sway, 

«© And said I not, that Britain’s arm, 
In battle dread, in council calm, 
And in the cause of mercy warm, 
Though led by warriors skill'd and old, 
Her numbers doubly Engiand’s told, 

Gaul's vaunted powers could tame ? 
Why did I call on Bruce or Tell, 
When gallant Graham lives to swell 

The clarion trump of fame? 

** Fie, fie, ye coward rebels! fie ! 
Where is your boasted victory, 
The laurels you have won ; 
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When Britain with her little band, 

Can chace your eagles from the land, 
And make your Marshals run ? 

Well may ye conquer foreign slaves, 

And borl your myriads to their graves, 
Upon the Danube’s shore ; 

But when you meet the Northern men, 

And freemen too, ‘tis then, ‘tis then, 
Your conquest is no more !” 


These are animating strains, such strains as true patriots 
love to hear, and such strains as the achievements of the British 
arms on the Peninsula are well calculated to inspire. May 
such deeds ever find such bards to transmit them to posterity ! 





a I LEENA, 


The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered with reference 
to the safety of the Established Church, and the rights of Reli- 
gious Toleration. 8vo. Pp. 176. Cadell and Davies, 18}2. 





Berore we perused this tract, we had heard it dogmatically 
pronounced to be a weak and frivolous publication; accus- 
tomed, as we are, to the artifices adopted for the suppression 
of works which counteract any existing prejudice, or tend to 
frustrate any favourite design, we heard the declaration with 
incredulity ; and it had no other effect on our minds, than to 
increase our desire to examine the book with care and attention. 
We have done so, and we have nohesitation tosay, thata more able, 

and a more temperate, discussion of that part of the question, 
which the author professes to consider, has not yet proceeded 
from the pen of any modern writer,—and that the man who 
could pronounce it to be weak and frivolous, must be either 
very weak or very wicked himself; weak, from his evident inca- 
pacity to decide on the merits of the book, or wicked from a 
wilful misrepresentation of its nature and effects, for some 
sinister purpose. 

It is very properly dedicated to the Prince Recent, who 
is truly stated to be vesied with the guardianship of the Protestant 
Church, by law established ; and to be the lawful defender of 
those principles, which seated his illustrious family on the 
throne of these realms. In the “ advertisement” prefixed to 
the book, the author informs his readers, that the main object 
of his publication is, in conuibuting something to the security 
of the Established Church, to represent it as entitled to sup- 
port “ only on the ground of its being a national establishment, 
allied to the state, and interwoven in the constitution ;” and 
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pot to notice it in its higher character, as a truly apostolical 
church, formed upon the primitive model of discipline, and 
‘aay a perfectly scriptural liturgy. With due caution, 
owever, the intelligent writer justly observes, that it should 
not be forgotten, ‘* that these qualities constitute the chief 
excellence of that establishment, which has so many other 
claims, not merely to the attachment of its members, but to 
the respect even of those who dissent from it.” 

The book is divided into nine chapters, each of which 
treats of some important branch of the proposed inquiry, and 
is worthy of distinct consideration. ~ In the first, church esta- 
blishments are represented as essential to the true interests of 
society ; and Test laws are maintained to be an indispensable 
bulwark to church establishments. The author sets out with a 
position which few persons will be bold enough to dispute ; 
that a very large portion of the infelicity prevalent in the world, 
is imputable to the blindness of mankind with regard to their 
own interests. Every man’s observation, indeed, will supply 
him with abundant instances of individual misery arising from 
an ignorance either of his true interests, or of ‘the means of 
promoting them. 


** How far these observations are applicable to the state of opinion 
and feeling in this country, with regard to the established church, is a 
question,” says the author, ‘« which deserves our most serious consi- 
deration. 


It does indeed !—but we are free to declare our opinion, that 
they are strictly applicable to the present feelings and senti- 
ments on this most important subject. Our ancestors acted 
with their usual wisdom and caution, in providing for the esta- 
blishment every practicable security which human judgment 
coulddevise. They hadseen the fatal consequences resulting from 
the absence of such securities, in the subversion of the throne, 
andof the altar, and in the triumphof a mixed spirit of religious 
and political fanaticism, which had demolished ev ery vestige of 
the British constitution, and established, for a time, the most 
insupportable tyranny and injustice over the land. When the 
people were released from this wretched state of civil and reli- 
gious bondage, and had restored their ancient establishments, 
rendered more sensible of their blessings by the recent con- 
trast which they had experienced, and res solved to secure their 
posterity from the same perils, they enacted the Test. Laws, as 
the only effective safeguards of the church and state. Such 
were their opinions, and such were their feelings ;—opinions 
founded in consummate wisdom, the fruit of reflection, matured 
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by experience ; and feelings engendered by an ardent love of 
the constitution, and by a thorough knowledge of its para- 
mount excellence. 

Very different, alas! are the opinions and the feelings . 
the present day. The wisdom of our ancestors, forsooth ! 
considered as folly by their more enlightened iitepsteledinnn 
their precautionary measures as works of supererogation ;— 
and their dread of Popery, and of arbitrary power, as the weak 
apprehensions of babish politicians! Even the subaltern ora- 
tors, and the suckling statesmen, in a certain assembly, pre- 
sume to arraign their conduct, and to condemn their mea- 
sures ; and, to hear them prate, we should think that, for the 
last hundred and twenty years, notwithstanding the blaze of 
talents, and the stores of science and of knowledge, which 
Englishmen have exhibited to an astonished world, the 
whole Island had been involved in the darkness of the middle 
ages, and that we had but just awakened from the long dream 
of ignorance, that new lights had just broken in upon us, and 
that the scienee of legislation, and the art of government, 
were known only to the illuminated sages of the present day. 
Do not petitions pour in upon us, from the Papists of Eng- 
land and Ireland, modestly calling for the abolition of ail tests 
and distinctions on matters of religion? Have not some de- 
generate Protestants been mad or foolish enough to make a 
similar call upon the legislature? Has not a member of the 
Lower House announced his intention of introducing a motion 
for carrying these notable propositions into effect ?—Spirits of 
our forefathers! arise and dispel the fatal delusion which en- 
velopes your wretched posterity! Remove the mist which 
clouds their intellectnal vision! Preserve, from impending 
danger, those venerable fabrics which your wisdom planned, and 
which your courage executed! Enforce the calls which ‘Tories 
now make upon Whigs toremember, and to uphold, the prin- 
ciples which placed the House of Brunswick on the British 
Throne! Avert from us those evils of anarchy which you 
experienced, and prevent the re-establishment of that horrible 
system of Cromwellian usurpation, which must inevitably re- 
sult from the abolition of wre and the consequent destruc- 
tion of the Established Church! Our author seems to be 
aware of the near approach of these perilous times. 


‘* Te cannot be denied,” he says, “ that a considerable, and 
an alarmingly increasing, portion of our population, is hostile to that 
establishment; whilst, among those who profess themselves _ its 
friends, a lamentable difference of opinion prevails respecting the 
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means necessary for its preservation. If, from these, or any other 
causes, it should fall to the ground, such an event could not fail to 
produce a prodigious, and indeed an incalculable, effect, on the state 
of the country. This establishment, besides being inseparably inter~ 
woven with our political constitution, is incorporated with our man- 
ners, our habits, our jurisprudence, our national and domestic cha 
racter, It is associated with our dearest rights, with our religious and 
our civil freedom : it is identified with the State itself. Its subver 
sion would, therefore, be attended with a change, the contemplation 
of which ought surely to give us pause. It is of the utmost import- 
anee that right notions should prevail, in relation to such a subject ; 
and that the British people should discover, and rightly pursue, their 
true interests, in a concern of such high moment.” 


Strange to say! in the late discussions in both Houses of 
Parliament, particularly in the Upper House, it has been 
asserted, that the only means of preserving the Established 
Church from destruction, is the removal and abolition of all 
those very safeguards which our ancestors, some of them the 
wisest and ablest men whom this country ever produced, 
deemed the only possible means of guarding it against all dan- 
ger! Can we hesitate a moment in deciding between the two 
authorities ? Can any man say, that the politicians who now 
plead for an unconditional surrender of our barriers are equal 
in wisdom, in talents, in experience, to the leading statesmen 
at the close of the seventeenth century? Besides, have we 
not the experience of more than a hundred years, to convince 
us of the fallacy of these modern prophets? Has not the 
Establishment remained secure, under the protection of our 
tests, during the whole of that period? Yet, until the mis- 

laced, and mistaken, liberality of modern statesmen re- 
pealed the Penal Laws in Ireland, all was tranquil, peaceable, 
and submissive. Since their repeal, the scene has woefully 
changed, the flames of discontent have spread far and wide, 
and treason and rebellion have incessantly laboured to over- 
throw the established institutions of the country, and to sepa- 
rate the two kingdoms. ‘The elective franchise has been used 
only to promote the. Papal ascendancy ; and, at this moment, 
the Irish Papistsy who represent all tests as tyrannical, op- 
pressive, and subversive of the rights of the subject, have 
the effrontery publicly to declare their resolution to impose a 
political test upon every candidate at the next election, com- 
pelling him to vote for Catholic emancipation. An advertise- 
ment to this effect has appeared in the public prints, sigued by 
a Popish Banker at Dublin, Lord French, as chairman to a 
county meeting of Papists, which we pronougce to be not less 
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arbitrary and intolerant, than it is unconstitutional. In fact, the 
bigotry and intolerance which have invariably distinguished the 
Church of Rome, still mark, in the most intelligible cha- 
racters, every Papist in Ireland and England, but more par- 
ticularly in the former country. ‘The resolution in question is 
unconstitutional, because it binds a man down to oppose the 

articular wishes of his immediate constituents to the general 
interests of the nation, It destroys the representative charac- 
ter, by converting the representative of the people at large 
into the mere delegate or agent of individuals ; and, to speak 
constitutionally, it disqualifies the member for a faithful and 
conscientious discharge of his duty. It is unconstitutional in 
another point of view, for it appeared just before the late dis- 
cussions, and evidently with a view to influence and bias the 
Irish members in their votes on the question of Catholic 
emancipation. And yet we are to be insulted, not only by 
having the charge of bigotry and intolerance applied to the 
members of the purest and most tolerant dhanch which ever 
existed in Christendom, but we are to bear to be told, that 
they are “ the worst enemies of religion who represent restric- 
tions, disabilities, and penal laws, as a necessary adjunct to 
the Establishment.” The Establishment can only be consi- 
dered, in respect to its security, with reference to the circum- 
stances under which it exists. Our ancestors found these re- 
strictions to be a necessary adjunct to the Establishment; and 
history informs us that without that adjunct King James the 
Second would, in all probability, have succeeded in establish- 
ing Popery and arbitrary power in this country. And the 
noble person who pronounced this inconsiderate and most 
groundless anathema, for whose general talents and policy few 
persons have a higher respect than ourselves, must excuse us 
for observing, that persons, wiser, abler, more experienced, 
and more religious, than himself, must. be considered among 
the worst enemies of religion, if there be any truth in his posi- 
tion. It has been already observed, that during the existence 
of these penal laws, Ireland, for a century and more, was 
quiet; till they were enacted, the Irish Papists incessantly 
laboured to extirpate the Protestants, and to expel the English 
from the country ; and, since they have been repealed, they 
have evinced the same spirit, and have had the same objects 
in view. ‘These historical facts supply the best answer to the 
question, “ whether the security of the Established Church 
would be best accomplished by a system of restraint, or a 
system of conciliation?” It has been said, and seriously too, 
though the fact js scarcely credible, “ You ask me to shew you 
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my securities ; I ask you to shew me the danger?” A baby 
might make such a remark ; but surely another baby might 
answer, with propriety, the danger is to be found in the his- 
tory of past times, in the recorded conduct of Papists, when 

issessed of political power, and in their recent declaration, 
that their Church, its tenets, and its maxims, are unchanged 
and unchangeable. Heretofore, experience has becn deemed 
the safest monitor, and the surest guide; but the enlightened 
sages of the present day ridicule such antiquated notions, and, 
from a complacent contemplation of Papal infallibility, seem 
to have persuaded themselves that they are infallible ; and that 
their dicta, therefore, are to be received in opposition to the 
recorded opinions of the most learned and able statesmen, as 
well as to the example of past times! Are they to be branded 
as bigots and intolerants, who are members of a church which, 
both in principle and in conduct, has carried toleration to the 
greatest possible extent, because they contend for the necessity 
of restrictions, (the efficacy of which has been proved,) to 
prevent the ascendancy of what the experience of ages has 
demonstrated to be the most bigotted, the most intolerant, and 
the most persecuting, church, which ever disgraced the name 
of Christian? It may be politic, it may be expedient, it may 
be liberal, to make this assertion; but it is at variance with 
justice, with religion, with truth; it is incompatible with that 
spirit of Christian charity, which the noble orator appeared so 
zealous to enfurce, but so little to understand. 


‘* Whenever any topic,” says the author of the tract before us, 
“at all counected with religion is brought under consideration, it 
should be remembered, that the main object of all religion is to lead 
man, considered individually, by a course of obedience to the Divine 
Will in this world, to eternal felicity inthe next, But man, iv this 
world, cannot be considered as an individual. He is also a social 
being ;- and religion is no less necessary to him in the latter, than in 
the former character. It is, indeed, essential to the support of-the 
social fabric. Without this aid, buman laws would be totally inade- 
quate to the preservation of the peace and order of society. Human 
passions would be uncontroulable, if men were freed from the ex- 
pectation of a future state. Even the administration of justice would 
lose its efficacy, if it were not enforced by a solemn appeal to the 
Searcher of Hearts, who is sure to detect and requite every deviation 
from veracity. Of these tryths the heathen were not ignorant. They 
knew religion to be a main pillar of society ; and that this pillar 
being removed, perturbatio vita sequitur et magna confusio.” 


This is a true statement of the main object .of religion, in 
reference to man, both as an individual, and as a social being ; 
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and it is for the preservation of a religious spirit, habit, and 
temper, that religious establishments have been erected. But 
our politicians appear to consider religion, not as a primary, 
but asa secondary, object; not as a conservative principle, 
paramount over ali others, but as subordinate to considerations 
of state policy. Thus have we been told by one noble orator, 
that “an English Reformed Religion emphatically and truly 
rests upon the principle of most effectually promoting the hap- 
iness of the people.” Indeed! in what part of the New 
Festament did the noble Lord discover this basis of religion? 
By what confusion of ideas, could so distinguished an orator 
mistake the superstructure for the foundation? And how did it 
happen that the Bishops, who, we take it for granted, were all 
present during a discussion of this nature, suflered a statement 
so radically erroneous, on a subject so important, to pass 
without correction, or reproof? True, indeed, it is, that 
the happiness of the people, both temporal and eternal, not 
only is most effectually promoted by religion, but cannot exist 
without it; but religion is the basis of that happiness, and 
not the promotion of human happiness the basis of religion. 
Another noble orator, if his speeeh be correctly reported, 
soared still higher in the regions of extravagance. Alluding 
to the opposition of the members of the establishment to the 
Catholic claims, he is said to have exclaimed,—* So much for 
that infuriate spirit of false religion, which is inspired only by the 
worst passions of our nature ; which in its sincerity is hypocrisy, 
and wn its mercy is persecution.” We are convinced, however, 
that this notable exclamation could only proceed from the dis- 
ordered imagination of some stupid reporter. For it is utterly 
inconceivable, that a man of rank, a privy counsellor, an 
hereditary counsellor of the Crown, a man who must be a 
Protestant, by profession and practice, at least, could utter such 
a virulent anathema against his own Church merely to flatter 
the followers of the Church of Rome ;—that one whose honour 
is equal to another man’s oath should not hesitate to promul- 
gite a deliberate and wicked falsehood ;—that a Christian 
should impute motives alike infamous and false, to those who 
conscientiously differed in opinion from him, e who had 
truth, experience, and the example of pre-eminent wisdom 
and talents, on their side;—and, lastly, that one who, we 
must suppose, has received the education of a gentleman, 
could call sincerity hypocrisy, and mercy, persecution ;—we say, 
it is inconceivable that such expressions could have come from 
the mouth of a Peer, and therefore we cannot too strongly 
reprobate the reporter who could so libel a Peer, as to ascribe 
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to him so foul, so false, and so scandalous, a libel on the 
established religion of his country, and on its faithful mem- 
bers! The exclamation, however, such as it is, we have 
transcribed from a daily paper: it has gone forth to the world ; 
it has been circulated over every part of the British empire; 
and, therefore, by whomever uttered or invented, we have 
felt it a duty to condemn it in terms of characteristic censure, 
and of appropriate strength ;—as we shall ever condemn every 
unfounded attack upon our religious establishment, and as we 
have a right to condemn every printed libel which issues from 
the press. We now direct our attention to observations of a 
far different complexion and cast. 


“¢ The preservation of a national Church, no less than its establish- 
ment, depends upon the power of the State. Such an establishment, 
besides that its natural effect is to keep alive a sense of religion, is apt 
to excite the envy of all who dissent from it ; and, where it is assail- 
able, to invite their attack. All sects have a common interest, 
which disposes them to combine for its overthrow. Under the influ- 
ence of that zeal by which sects are distinguished, they are ever seek- 
ing to augment their numbers by the arts of proselytism ; and if, in 
addition to formidable numbers, they should obtain a_ political ascen- 
dancy, (an object which religious competition ever makes them 
pursue with additional ardour) the Church, deprived of its natural 
and necessary defence, would be at their mercy.” 


The author then proceeds to shew the advantages of the 
establishment to the state, and the necessity of protection 
from the state to preserve the establishment. From this con- 
sideration he establishes the principle, that conformity with 
the Church must be required as a necessary qualification for 
power and office.” 


“ We have seen that nothing but the operation of this principle 
can ensure to a national Church that protection from the State which 
is essential to its security: without such a bulwark, a religious 
establishment, though apparently strong in the attachment of those 
who possess authority, may, in another generation, be deprived of 
that necessary support, and exhibit a mournful proof of the vicissitudes 
to which all human institations are liable. The principle in question 
is the only permanent bond of alliance between Church and State, 
which the security of the former, and the quiet of the latter, require 
to be indissoluble.”’ 


We strenuously recommend these just remarks to the serious 
attention of those legislators, who profess to respect and to 
value the Established Church, while they seek to destroy. the 
principle on which its security rests. We have, on a former 
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occasion, shewn that the instance adduced in the senate, of the - 
employment of a Protestant minister or general, by a Catholic 
prince, in order to prove that no danger could accrue toa Pro- 
testant state from the employment of Catholic ministers and 
commanders, was fallacious and inapplicable. The following 
observations on the same subject are entitled to notice. 


** There is, indeed, a very material difference between free and 
arbitrary governments, with regard to the necessity of an adherence 
to this principle, as a safeguard of an established church. Under an 
absolute monarch, who can at pleasure, and without controul or re- 
striction, choose his own ministers, the establishment may possibly 
endure without such protection ; the want of which may be supplied 
by the attachment of the sovereign. Nay, such a monarch may 
safely employ a minister or a general, a Su/ly, or a Turenne, who is 
not a member of the church ; for his authority is capable of controul- 
ing all attempts against the national worship. But in free states 
the case is widely different, Here the sovereign power, besides 
being circumscribed by the constitution within precise limits, 
is liable to have even its constitutional energy counteracted and 
embarrassed, both by party and by popular influence. From each 
of these kinds of influence an established. church, in such states, has 
something to fear. As the existing government must ever be identi- 
fied with the establishments of the country, the violence of party will 
sometimes vent itself in hostility to those establishments, in order to 
give effect to its opposition to government’; and thus questions, in- 
volving the safety of the established church, may become, in the strict 
sense of the term, party questions.* So also popular influence is 
likely to favour attempts to obtain a freedom from restrictions which 
are essential to the existence of an established church. Against these 
dangers the authority of a limited monarch would be a very inadequate 
protection. Nay, even ander an absolute monarch, the safety of an 
established church would be very precarious, if it depended solely 
upon regal protection. For the sovereign, however able to 
protect the church, may want wisdom, or vigour, or firmness, 
duly to exert his power in its defence ; and it may, therefore, be 
brought into danger, and perhaps be actually subverted, through bis 
eaprice or weakness. There is, therefore, no solid and permanent 
security for such an establishment, but under the protection cf the 
principle here contended for.” 


The author next proceeds to consider the best mode of giv- 
ing effect to this principle. ‘The candidate for power must, 
of course, give some proof that he is possessed of the quali- 
fications required. This proof is called a Test, and the laws 
which prescribe it are denominated Test Laws. ‘“ And as such 
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* « This is but too clearly the case at the present moment, i® 
respect to the question of ‘ Catholic Emancipation.’ ”’ 
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Yaws are necessary to give effect to the conservative principle, 

on the operation of which an established church depends for 

its security, they must themselves be considered as an indis- 
nsable bulwark to such an establishment.” 

The Test prescribed by our Constitution is known to be the 
receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, according to the 
rites of the Church of England. ‘This has been objected to 
by some, as the profanation of a religious ceremony for a 
political purpose ; 

«* But Bishop Sherlock, in his unanswered and unanswerable tract 
on this subject, has shewn, that the receiving of the Sacrament, ac- 
cording to the usage of the Church of England, is not made the 
qualification for office, but is merely required as evidence, that the 
person receiving it, is possessed of the necessary qualification ; that 
is to say, that he is ‘* well-affected to the ecclesiastical state and con- 
stitution of the realm ;” ‘‘ for,” as the Bishop forcibly observes, 
‘¢ visible communion with any church or society of Christians, is the 
best proof that man can give to maa, of his being a well-wisher to the 
constitution of such charch or society. The only thing that remained 
then, was to consider, what particular act of Church communion 
would be the most probable evidence, that a man was sincerely well- 
affected to the established church, In this view, the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper naturally offered itself; it is that part of religions wor- 
ship which the generality of christians perform with the greatest de- 
votion, and to which they think themselves most obliged to approach 
with sincerity and uprightness of heart. To this it may be added, 
that as a distinction was intended to be made between those who ap- 
proved, and those who did not approve, the ecclesiastical constitution 
ot these kingdoms, so it was well known, that the latter had as strong 
prejudices against the usage of the church, in the celébration of the 
sacrament, as against any other usage of it whatever; and yet 
were supposed to have the same awful reverence for the institution 
itself ; so that it was reasonably presumed, that no dissenter of any 
sort, would easily be led to such an act of insincerity, as receiving 
the sacrament in a manner condemned by himself."—A Vindication 
of the Corporation and Test Acts. 


We have quoted this passage from a tract well known to 
every sound and intelligent churchman, less with a view to in- 
form our own readers, than to attract the attention of that 
bon-homme, the Bishop of Norwich, who may, possibly, be led 
to pay some respect to the opinions of a prelate, celebrated 
alike for the soundness of his principles, and the depth of his 
theological knowledge. Could we ourselves, tov, that 


such legislative sages as the House of Hutchinson, with the 
modest Earl of Donoughmore at their head, as the hero of ‘Tin- 
uehinch, the privy-counsellor of those revolutionary wortbics, 
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Messieurs Neilson and Hughes, as the Grenvilles, the Greys, 
the Fitzwilliams, the Vernons, the Binnings, cum multis aliis 
ejusdem generis, would deign to seek for knowledge and infor- 
mation on subjects on which they venture to decide most dog- 
matically, we should say that we extracted the passage in ques- 
tion, for their advantage also; for it is written by one who was 
well able to instruct them, and who was as much their superior 
in all valuable learning and useful knowledge, as they are supe- 
rior to the peasants of Ireland, whose fate they affect to deplore, 
but whose distresses they never attempt to relieve. 


«* But,” pursues our author, “‘ laws are themselves subject to 
change. The power which enacts may repeal; and the church, 
though possessed of all the security that Test Laws can afford it, 
may be deprived of this its only efficient protection. Our ancestors, 
at the time of the revolution, were aware of this possibility, and they 
provided accordingly. They strengthened, by what they deemed an 
impregnable outwork, the laws which are themselves the ramparts of 
the established church. Sensib!e that these laws could not be repealed 
without the royal consent, they bound the conscience of the sovereign 
by a soler”> oath, never to consent to such repeal. This is the effect of 
the coronation oath, By that oath, as originally framed, a king of Eng- 
land is obliged to swear that he will maintain, to the ulmost of his power, 
the Protestant reformed religion, estallished ly law ; and, by the act of 
union between England and Scotland, this engagement is made still 
more precise ; the oath required by that act, and which is incorporated 
with the former, being to maintain and preserve inviolally the. settle- 
ments of the Church of England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and.government thereof, as by law established. It seems impossible to 
devise a more effectual mode of restraining a king of England from 
consenting to the repeal of the Test Laws, than by subjecting him 
to this solemn engagement. Those laws were enacted for the secu- 
rity of the church establishment. This is obviously their design, and 
it is stated to be so by an express declaration of the legislature ;* and 
we have seen that laws of that description are essential to the security 
of such an establishment. © It would, therefore, be a direct contraven- 
tion to the coronation-oath, if a prince on the throne were to give 
his consent to the repeal of those laws. Indeed, the solemn engage- 
ment thus entered into by such a prince, cannot be fully satisfied, 
without the utmost caution never to do any act, which may tend, in 
the remotest degree, to endanger the national church. Such an en- 
gagement does not permit considerations of general policy to interfere 








* 10th Anne,c.2. The preamble of this act, after referring to 
the Cerporation and Test Acts, contains the following words : ‘* both 
which acts were made for the security of the Church of England, as 
by law established.” 
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with the safety of the establishment ; the maintenance of which, by 
ali practicable means, is specifically promised. When the conscience 
is pledged, under such awful responsibility, no measure, even of 
dubious ‘endency, can be allowed ; for, while a doubt remains whe- 
ther harm to the church may not ensue, the promise to maintain if 
certainly is not fulfilled. Surely, then, it is not compatible with such 
a promise to concur inthe removal of the very bulwarks which have 
been provided expressly for the security of the establishment, and to 
the necessity of which, for that purpose, both reason and experience 
bear unequivocal testimony. Nor should it be forgotten, that the 
obligation arising from the coronation-oath extends to all persons, 
whose station or functions may give them any influence on the mind 
of the sovereign. It therefore well deserves the serious consideration 
of every member of the legislature, whether, if the two Houses o 
Parliament were to present tothe throne a bill for the repeal of the 
laws which are enacted for the security of the established church, they 
would not spread a snare for the conscience of their sovereign, and 
contribute all in their power to induce him to violate !:is oath.” 


Certainly they would spread such a.snare, and would be 
morally, though not legally, guilty of the same kind of offence 
which our laws denominate sthornation of perjury. We have 
heard, however, some flippant underlings of state, and one 
recently restored to office, ridicule this notion, and treat the 
coronation oath as a mere political regulation, with which con- 
science has no concern. Fortunately for this country, our 
good, our venerable, our pious monarch, has ever entertained 
a more correct notion of his duty, from which no earthly con- 
sideration could ever make him swerve in the smallest degree. 
May heaven, in its mercy to his subjects, long preserve his 
life, and inspire his son and representative with a filial venera- 
tion for his virtues, and a firm resolution to follow his example. 

In his second chapter, the author proves that the ‘Test Laws 
involve neither disgrace nor hardship ; that they are favourable 
to religious toleration; and that if they did not exist, penal 
statutes must be enacted for the preservation of the esta- 
blished church, or that church must be consigned to ruin, 
Here, it will be seen, all the sophistical declamation, which 
the advocates for the Papists have so frequently delivered, 
on the subject of oppression, is shewn to be radically false ; 
and, indeed, it arises from a profound ignorance of the subject, 
which appears to be no further studied, by modern political 
orators, than as it can be rendered subservient to the purposes 
vf party, or to the interests of individuals. 


“« The complaints which are so frequently urged against the ex- 
clusion of those, who are not members of the C hurch, trom power in 
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the state, seem indeed to be founded upon the fallacious assumption, 
that power is conferred for the benetit of those who possess it. But 
the truth is, that the real object cf power is the benefit of those who 
possess it not—that is, of the community at large ; and no otherwise 
of those on whom it is bestowed, than as they are interested in the 
general welfare. On all such occasions, the interests of indivicuals 
ought to be entirely lost sight of, and those of the public should 
engross the whole care and attention. If this were not the case it 
would be absurd, and, indeed, unjust, to require any particular qua- 
ification for office, and all persons would have an equal right to such 
situations, as they might have interest or influence to obtain. But as 
this selfish principle can have no place in a well-regulated state, 
where the existemce of the necessary qualification must be deemed 
indispensable, no one has the least ground for complaint, who is ex- 
cluded for want of such qualification. In the case of the Crown, the 
tight to which is hereditary, and which, of course, descends person- 
ally on the individual next in succession, the Constitution makes 
conformity with the Established Church an indispensable qualitica- 
tion, Surely, then, it can in no case appear harsh or unreasonable, if 
the same rule which is prescribed to the sovereign himself, be applied 
to all who hold offices of power and trust underhis supreme authority.” 


Assuredly, if subjects are to be released from the operation 
of ‘Tests, on the plea that they are not necessary for the 
security of either the church or the state, neither justice nor 
equity can sanction the imposition of any similar restriction 
on the sovereign. If the keeper of the king’s conscience 
may be a Papist, with perfect safety to the establishment, why 
may not the monarch on the throne be a Papist himself? If 
Tests be unnecessary, and the possession of political power by 
Papists be productive of no danger tothe state, what could jus- 
tify the deposition of James, and the elevation of William to 
the throne of Britain? This is a question which these Whigs 
will find *it as difficult to answer, as they will to reconcile their 
conduct on the Catholic claims with their favourite toasts, 
which, for the correction of themselves, and for the instruction 
of their pupils, we shall here transcribe : 


“* The glorious memory of King William.” 

‘* May the House of Brunswick never forget the principles which 
seated their family on the throne.”* 

“« May the example of one revolution prevent the necessity of 
another.” 


fn a speech ascribed to Marquis Wellesley, it is reported, 





* We recommend this toast to the particular attention of hig royal 
highness the Duke of Sussex, 
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* He quoted the authority of King William against Tests,” 
When we read this passage in the papers, we began to think 
that our memory had betrayed us into error, or that we had read 
history most inattentively, for we really imagined that we recol- 


lected an express declaration of King William in favour of 


Tests. Before, however, we had an opportunity of referring 
to the pages of Hume to ascertain the fact, the present tract 
was put into our hands; and as the author has saved us the 
trouble of a reference, we shall, in return, lay the passage before 
our readers. 


‘« It should not be suffered to escape observation, that the exclusive 
principle of the test-laws is sanctioned by an authority which had 
formerly great weight with those who were most solicitous for civil 
and religious freedom. ‘The prince of Orange (afterwards Wil- 
liam III.) was solicited by James II. for his consent to the repeal of 
the test-laws; but that prince, as the historian informs us, esteemed 
those liws,—‘ A security absolutely necessary for the established 
religion. * And his sentiments on the subject, with those of the 
ptincess, were fully communicated by pensionary Fagel, in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘ That the prince and princess said, that it was their 
fixed opinion that no man, merely because he differed from the esta- 
blished faith, should ever, whila he remained a peaceable subject, be 
exposed to any punishment or even vexation. ‘That the prince and 
princess gave heartily their consent for repealing legally all the penal 
statutes, as well those enacted against the Catholics, as against the 
Protestant non-conformists ; and would concur with the king in any 
Measure for that purpose. That the test was not to be considered as 
apenalty inflicted on the professors of any religion, but as a security 
provided for the established worship. ‘That it was no punishment 
on men to be excluded from public offices, and to live peaceably on 
their own revenues or industry. That even in the united provinces, 
which were so often cited as models of toleration, though all sects 
were admitted, yet civil offices were only enjoyed by the professors 
of the established religion. That military commands, indeed, were 
sometimes bestowed on Catholics; but as they were conterred with 
great precaution, and still lay under the control of the magistrate, 
they could give no just reason for umbrage. And that their high 
nesses, however desirous of gratifying the king, and of endeavour- 
ing, by every means, to render bis reign peaceable and happy, could 
hot agree to any measure which would expose their religion to such 
imminent danger.” + 


We trust, this authority of King William will be suffered 
to have some weight, at least with those who profess to revere 
- re 





* Hume's History of England.—James II. 
+ Idem, Ibid. 
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his merhory, and to adopt his principles ; and that we shall 
no longer hear the doctrine of tests so grossly misrepresented 
and perverted, as we have been destined to hear it of late, 
by professed whigs. Well, indeed, might Mr. Burke appeal 
from the new to the old whigs ; they are a different race of 
beings; they have no one common characteristic; no one 
common principle belonging to them. A true whig of 
the 17th century resembles a tory of the 19th century ;--- 
the matters on which they would have differed had they lived 
together at the period of the revolution, have long ceased to 
be subjects of difference ; and they weuld both join in appre- 
ciating the blessings which we now enjoy in consequence of 
that event, and would concur in defending them against every 
attack, whether foreign or domestic. We give as little credit 
to those whigs who reject the Anti-Papistical principles of the 
revolution, as we do to those tories who depreciate those prin- 
ciples on account of the political anomaly-which marked that 
memorable era. Convinced we are, that the principles of the 
revolution are the only principles by which the vessel of the 
state can be safely steered through the storms. of war, and the 
quicksands of faction, which now open upon her on every 
side. What were the evils which it is admitted, on all hands, 
the revolution was accomplished to avert? Poprery, and arBi- 
TRARY POWER. What are the principles opposed to those 
evils? ProrseraNntisM and civiL LIBERTY. Exists there a 
tory, in these days, who will not eagerly support the last; and 
firmly oppose the first? If there be any such, he is no tory, 
but anew whig. At the present moment, the despotic power 
to be dreaded rests not in the throne; but in an overweening 
aristocracy, which, could it accomplish its views, would trample 
alike on the prerogatives of the crown, and on the liberties of 
the people. There is not, in civilized society, an evil te be 
dreaded, a calamity to be avoided so much, as an aristocra- 
tical government; it is the most tyrannical of all govern- 
ments, an has nothing belonging to it to make its tyranny 
supportable. It was the aristocracy of Ireland, which, by its 
usurpation of the patronage of the crown, gave birth to that 
nest of hornets, which, ever since the administration of Lord 
‘Townshend, has proved the bane and curse of that devoted 
country. And it‘isa portion of that same aristocracy, actuated 
by the same restless, encroaching, and domineering spirit, 
which still fans the flames of discontent in Ireland, and secks 
to wake into action the half-smothered embers of revolt. If 
the combined aristocracy which now oppose the government, 
and insult the Regent, could once succeed in wresting from 
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his hands the reins of power; the lawful representative of 
our sovereign would be a slave in the midst of this free coun- 
try; the government would acquire a character of pride and 
of despotism disgusting to every loyal, every generous, mind ; 
and the barriers of the constitution being removed to gratify 
at once, the vanity, and the ambition, of the new ministers, 
the natien would ultimately be compelled to acknowledge, 
that the example of one revolution had not prevented the 
necessity for another. 

Indeed, it would be no difficult task to prove, that the very 
men, who have been the most ardent opposers of revolutionary 
principles in this country, are now broaching principles, 
uttering language, and adopting a line of conduct, 
directly calculated to foster and to cherish a revolutionary 
spirit. If any thing can, with propriety, be termed a libel on 
the revolution, it is the conduct pursued, and the line of argu- 
ment followed, by these” inconsistent advocates of the Catho- 
lic claims. If any one doubt the fact, let him refer to the 
history of those times; let him read the speeches, and the 
publications, of the principal agents in the revolution: of 
1688; and when he shall have read them, let him revert to 
the speeches which have been delivered in the senate, and 
elsewhere, during the discussions on the Popish claims. 

In the, second chapter of this able tract, the author exposes 
the danger of any relaxation of principle, and enforces the 
necessity of adherence to the exclusive principle of the test-laws. 
And here he truly observes, in examining the respective con- 
duct of the enemies and of the -friends of the establishment, 
that “‘ unless the resistance from within, be fully equal to the 
pressure from without, they (the enemies) must be gradually 
gaining upon their opponents.” Sorry are we to say, that 
this is not the case; the attacks are more vigorous than the 
defence is resolute, and we are still’ more concerned to admit 
that the author has but too solid grounds for the apprehen- 
sions expressed in the following passage : 


“ There is, indeed, reason to fear, that those who are within 
may not be disposed, in time, to put forth their strength, in resisting 
the external pressure. Confiding in their numerical majority, they 
may be led by indolence, or by liberality, to persuade themselves, 
that the necessity for strenuous resistance does not yet exist ; and, 
Under the persuasion that it will be in their power to shut the door 
whenever they please, they may procrastinate their defensive efforts, 
Uatil it shall be attended with the utmost difficulty to prevent its 
being thrown wide open to all, Thus. it is, that those who defend 
establishments are characterized by confidence, supineness, and 
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dilatoriness ; while their assailants are ever distinguished by zeal, 
activity, and promptitude.” 

This, alas ! is but too true; and equally just are the author's 
observations on the frequent relaxation of principle, which has 
marked the present era, on the political anarchy of the annual 
iademnity-bill, and on the difliculty of recovering the ground 
which we have lost. So much that is important remains yet to 
be noticed, in a publication equally distinguished for soundness 
of principle, for strength of reasoning, and fur justness of con- 
clusion, that we must postpone our further consideration of it 
to the next month. 

(To be continued.) 
——- — — — 
The poetical works of Anna Seward, with extracts from her lite- 
rary Correspondence. Edited by Walter Scott, Esq. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. fl. lls.6d.; Ballantyne aug Co, Edinburgh ; 

Longman and Co. London. 


Mr. Scorr has prefixed to these poetical productions of his 
deceased friend, a “ biographical preface,” in which some ac- 
count is given of her birth, parentage, ai 1d education, her early 
taste for poetry, the impediments which its cultivation expe- 
rienced from her parents, its final triumph over parental autho- 
rity, under the patronage and protection of Dr. Darwin, her 
critical talents, her friendships, herillness, and her death. ‘The 
biographer has not felt itincumbent upon him, in the delimeation 
of her various qualities and pursuits, to say one word of her 
political, moral, or religious principles. He appears to have 
been so absorbed in the ‘co ntemplation of her genius and her 
attachments, as wholly to have lost sight of her principles. 
Perhaps he might think, that the principles of a poet are of no 
consequence to the public ; ; that her taste, her genius, and her 
talents, were the only qualities in which the public should take 
an interest, and consequently the only qualities which it was 
the duty of a biographer to record. And, we are compelled to 
admit, that he may find, in the annals of modern biography, 
more than one ex ample to plead in justification of his opinion. 
We must still, however, retain our old-fashioned notions, an- 
liquated, as they may be called, like some others which have 
raised this country to the proud pre-eminence in which she 
now stands, and concurwith Mr. Lysons in thinking, that as man 
is an accountable being, and heir to immortality, his religious 
principles, and the influence which they possess over his 
conduct in life, are among the primary objects which should 
atiract the attention of a biographer, and interest the mind 
of a reader. 
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Mr. Scott, being a poet by profession, may be allowed to in- 
dulge such prejudices as do not interfere with objects of higher 
consideration. Thus we can smile at the quaint reason which 
he assigns for the poetical taste of his heroine, who “ could 
repeat passages from the Allegro before she was three years 
old.” Her biographer gravely informs us, and his readers, no 
doubt, will feel grateful for the information, that “ it were ab- 
surd to suppose that she could comprehend this poem, even at 
amuch later period of infancy; but our future taste does not 
always depend upon the progress of our understanding.” This 
is plain matter of fact, and reasonable enough, but Mr. Scott 
must reason and philosophize upon it thus,“ ‘The mechanism, 
the harmony, of verse, the emotions which, though vague and 
indescribable, it awakens in children of a lively imagination, 
and a delicate ear, contribute, in many instances, to imbue the 
infant mind with a love of poetry, even before they can tell 
for what they love it.’’ Certain it is, that children, without the al- 
leged requisites of a lively imagination and a delicate ear, are all 
amused with the sound, the jingle, of rhyme, as much so, indeed, 
with the Bellman’s Verses, as with the Lay of the Last Min- 
strell, with ‘* Hey diddle diddle” as with the Allegro of Mil- 
ton ; and that if this have any thing to do with the formation of 
their taste, assuredly neither Milton, nor any modern bard, 
should be allowed to strip the legitimate poets of the nursery 
of their well-earned meed of applause, 

Though Mr. Seward was a poct himself, and had taught his 
infant child the enchanting strains of Milton, while her nurse 
was amusing her with lullabies, he did not think it prudent to 
suffer an early love for poetry to estrange his daughter from 
more profitable pursuits ; or, as Mr. Scott, somewhat invidi- 
ously states -it, “ at this time literature was deemed an undesi- 
rable pursuit for a young lady in Miss Seward’s situation---the 
heiress of an independent fortune, and destined to occupy a 
considerable rank in society.” Now it does not necessarily fol- 
low that literature must have been abandoned, because poetry 
was proscribed ; (indeed, Mr. S. in p. 21, himself makes a dis- 
tinction between literature and poetry ;) nor does it appear, 
that Mr. Seward entertained an opinion, that it was an unde- 
sirable pursuit for his daughter; nor yet that Miss Seward, 
though, asa clergyman’s daughter, born a gentlewoman, wus 
“ destined to occupy a considerable rank in society.” 

Adverting to the memoirs of Darwin, written some years ago 
by Miss Seward, in which an account is given of an eccentric 
genius of the name of Day, Mr. Scott justly observes ; 
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“« The history of Mr. Day is told with a liveliness which these de- 
fects (a style disfigured by the use of frequent inversions, and com. 

und epithets) have not obscured, and contains a useful lesson, 
though humbling to the pride of human wisdom, since no prejudices 
of bigotry, or of fashion, ever led a votary into so many absurdities 
as this gentleman successfully achieved, while professing to be guided 
ouly by the pure light of reason and philosophy.” 


Reason and philosophy also guided the steps of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and into what absurdities did he not fall! When 
Christians seek to become Heathens, and to substitute the 
light of nature for the light of revelation, it is no wonder that 
they should be involved in mental darkness, and commita 
thousand extravagancies ! At the close of his preface, Mr. Scott 
gives an account of the manner in which he has executed the 
trust reposed in him by his deceased friend. 


*€ T have, in every material respect, punctuaHy complied with the 
wishes of my deceased friend. 1 haveexercised the Jatitude zndu/ged 
to me of omitiing the prose compositions, and also the poems, of the 
Jate Mr. Seward, as it was judged advisable” (by the booksellers, no 
doubt,) * to limit the size of this publication to three volumes. The 
imitation of ‘Telemachus is also omitted ; and, in publishing the Cor- 
respondence every thing is retrenched which has reference to personal 
anecdotes. Iam aware that, in this particular, I have not consulted 
the taste of the age ; but, in my opinion, nothing Jess important than 
the ascertainment of historical fact, justifies the withdrawing the 
veil from the incidents of private hfe. I would not willingly, have 
this suppression misconstrued. There is not a line in my possession 
but might le published with honour to her who bequeathed me the ma- 
muscripts, and with justice to those named in them; aad those in Mr. 
Constalle s possession, being more generally of a literary nature, are 
still less liable to exception. But few can remember the feelings, 
passions, and prejudices of their earlier career, without feeling reluc- 
tance to their being brought before the public ; and, in some late in- 
stances, the parties concerned might have remonstrated with the edi- 
tor, like the dethroned monarch with bis insulting accuser : 





** And must I ravel out 
My weaved-up follies 
If thy offences were upon record, 

Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop 
To read a lecture of them ?” 





We have marked a part of this extract in italics, because 
we have a few remarks to sanke upon it. We cannot, of 
course, say a word upon those unpublished letters which 
remain in the possession of Mr. Scott, as we cannot be sup- 

sed to know any thing cf their contents, but of those in 
Mr. Constable’s possession, and by which we understand the 
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printed letters in six volumes, of which we have seen it asserted 
in a printed volume, that Mr. Scott himself was the Editor, we 
can speak with somewhat like decision. And here we must tell 
the Editor, that they contain some matter which was certainly 
neither honourable to the author, nor just to the individuals to 
whom it related; for instance, the scandalous anecdote of a 
oung and beautiful lady, married to an old man, and in love 
with his brother! And, even in the volume before us, there 
are remarks on fashionable debauchees, pointing out the dimi- 
nution of sensual pleasure produced by libertinism, which are 
not only not honourable, but not decent, from the pen of a young 
female! As to the supposition, that the parties concerned might 
have remonstrated with the Editor, he might have learned from 
Mr. Constable, that the parties concerned had actually remon- 
strated with him, and that their remonstrances alone prevented 
the publication of the letters in which reference was made to 
them. Mr. Scott, therefore, has spoken loosely and un- 
guardedly on this subject, and has suffered his zeal for his 
friend to subdue, not only his better judgment, but his sense of 
duty to the public. 
Some of the extracts from Miss Seward’s literary correspon- 
dence are interesting, and contain many ingenious, and some 
shrewd, remarks, on various topics ; though they are not exempt 


from those defects, both of style and sentiment, which distin- . 


guish most of the author’s productions. The interest of the 
letters, too, is greatly diminished, by the studied omission of 
the directions. We know not to whom they are written, and, 
therefore, we are less interested in their contents. In one of 
her letters we find the following Epitaph, written by Miss Se- 
ward’s father, on Mr. Walmesley, the patron of Garrick and of 
Johnson, and the Maecenas of Lichfield. 


** Reader, if Science, Truth, and Reason charm, 

If social charities thy bosom warm ; 

If smiling bounty ope thy heart and door, 

If Justice style thee guardian of the poor ; 

Firm to Britannia’s liberties and Jaws, 

If freedom fire thee in their sacred cause, 

With sympathetic grief these relics see, 

Yet think not Walmesley dead—he lives in thee. 
But, if thy country’s rights thou wouldst betray, 

And barter laws for arbitrary sway ; 

If, Briton-born, thy soul’s a Gallic slave, 

Start from bis tomb he would, and call thee fool and knave.” 


This epitaph has the rare merit of being highly charac- 
teristic of the man whose virtues it is meant to record; and 
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there is @n original turn of thought and expression in it which 
conveys a favourable idea of Mr. Seward’s good sense and 
poetical talents. In 1764, when our author was still very 
young, she criticized, very justly, the comparative style of Ad- 
dison and Johnson, combating, ingeniously and truly, the 
received notion of the superiority of the former, in purity and 
classical neatness of language, over all competitors. ‘lhe pas- 
sage being highly creditable to Miss Seward’s judgment, ii is 
but fair to extract it. 


*« The language of Addison appears to me as only possessing dis- 
tinguished excellence from comparing it with that of his contem- 
porary writers; aud even then we should except some of them, Bo- 
lingbroke and Swift for instance, who wrote prose at least as well; 
that, compared with the style of our present best essayists, it is nei- 
ther remarkably perspicuous, nor remarkably musical. He often uses 
more words than are necessary to express his sense, and that habit has 
always a tendency to contuse and enteeble his diction Then he tre- 
quently finishes his sentences with insig nificant words, such as, with, 
it,—upon,—againsi, &c. which produce the same eftect upon the 
ear, as the eye perceives from a jerk or sudden stop in motion. Such 
a paltry termination cuts the sentence off in a sharp angle, and utterly 
precludes that roundness, that majestic sweep of sound, in which the 
Johnsonian periods so generally close: periods that my ear finds of 
such tull and satisfying harmony, as not to need either rhyme or mea- 
sure to add more sweetness. In truth, rhyme and measure are but 
the body of poetry, not its spirit; and its spirit breathes through all 
the pages of the Rambler. 

‘* Lam tempted to cite a passage from each of these celebrated 
writers, as specimens of their different style, still farther to confirm 
your conviciion how strange the prejudice which induces people to 
faucy that the superiority, in point of elegance, remains with A ddi- 
son. I shall draw my quotation from him, out of the twenty-third 
number of the Spectator, Addison's signature ; its subject, the mis- 
chiefs occasioned by a malicious character. From Johnson, on the 
pleasures which result from the influence of good humour. Rambler, 
Vol. iii. No. 7:2. 

** You will find the words in italics which strike me as forming the 
inelegance of Addison's style; and you will perceive that the words 
within hooks constitute its redundance. 

** ADDISON, 

** [There is} nothing [that] more betrays a base, ungenerous spirit, 
than [the] giving [of] secret stabs to a man’s reputation. Lampoons 
and satires, [that are] written with wit and spirit, are like poisoned 
darts, which not only inflict a wound, but make it incurable. For 
this reason, I am very much troubled when I see the talents of humour 
and ridicule in the possession of an ill-uwatured man. There’ cannot 
be a greater gratification to a barbarous [and inhuman] wit, than to 
stir up sorrow in the heart of a private person; to raise uneasiness 
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among near relations, and to expose whole families to derision at the 
same time that he remains unseen and undiscovered. If, besides the 
accomplisliiments of being witty and ill-natured, a man is vicious into 
the bargain, he is one of the most mischievous creatures that can 
enter inio a civil society. His satire will then chiefty fall upon those 
who ought to be most exempt from it.” 


** JOHNSON, 

** Good humour may properly be called the balm of being, the qua- 
lity to Which: all that adorns or elevates life must owe its power of 
pleasing. Without good humour, learning and bravery can be only 
formidable, and conter that superiority which swells the heart of the 
lion in the desert, where he roars without reply, and ravages without 
resistance. Without good humour, virtue may indeed awe by its dig- 
nity, and amaze by its brightness, but must always be viewed at a 
distance, aod will scarcely gain a friend, or attract an imitator. 

** Goo humour may be defined an halit of being pleased, a con- 
stant avd perennial softness of manners, easiness of approach, and 
suavity of disposition; like that which every man perceives in him- 
seli, when the first transports of new felicity have subsided, and his 
thoughts are only Kept in motion by a slow succession of soft im- 
puises. Good humour isa state between gaiety and unconcern ; the 
act or emanation c: a mud at Jeisure to regard the gratification of 
another 

** Jt is imagined by many, that, whenever they aspire to please, 
they are required to be merry, to shew the gladness of their souls by 
flights ot pleasantry and sudden bursts of Jaughter, and to lose all 
Teflection in overflowing jollity. But, though these men may be 
courted for a time, and beard with adimiration and applause, they sel- 
dom delight us long. We enjoy them a litte, and then retire to easi- 
ness and good humour; as the eye gazes awhile on eminences glitter- 
ing with the sup, but soon turns aching away to verdure and to 
flowers.” 

‘* [These passages, from Johnson's Rainbler, form, in my opinion, 
a perfect example of a beautiful and faultless style, in which no sylla- 
ble could be transposed, to which no one could be added, and from 
which there could not one be taken away, withaut a diminution either 
of conciseness, perspicuity, or beauty. In one respect, and only one, 
the passages on good humour differ from the generality of Johnson's 
writings. Excepting the word suavily, they do not contain, neitber 
indeed does the whole essay contain, one Latinisaa that is not in com- 
mon use. 

«« Observe with how much more grace and elegance the periods 
flow, than in the quotation from Addison, with its giving of stabs, 
its stirring up, and its into the bargain. 

“ Alas! how much is it to be lamented that Johnson, who could 
80 clearly perceive, and so eloquently display, the influence of the 
pleasing quality upon individual and upon general happiness, that, 
like mercy, it is twice bles ed, should himself indulge such an habi- 
tual, such a maljcious moroseness, as to make it impossible to place 
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any confidence in the duration of his smiles and approachability ; 
that, Jike an ill-conditioned miastiff, nobody can be sure, even in the 
instant when he seems stroked into tameness and kind familiarity, that 
he will not seize upon the self-esteem of bis auditors, and worry it 
unmercifully, and this without any provocation, or at least any ade- 
quate provocation. 

‘© T-beg to be understood, that I confine my prediction of the ine- 
vitable preference which Johnson's best style will, in future, obtain 
over Addison's, to the essays on serious subjects which each bas writ- 
ten. In sly and humourously playful satire, Addison remains, and 
wil! perhaps for ever remain, unrivalled. Johnson seldom attempts 
that line of composition, and when he attempts it, he fails. Neither 
has he any power to assume the language and manner of: writing that 
belong to country Esquires, coquettish Misses, and saucy chamber- 
maids. Every thing Johnson writes, bears the stamp and image of 
his own peculiar style, 


By sentiments, nor pert nor coarse conceal'd, 
Too great to stoop, too splendid to be veil’d.” 


We would not interrupt the quotation in order to express 
our disapprobation of the unfounded censure which it includes 
of Johnson’s temper and disposition. But whatever irrita- 
bility there might be about the great moralist, he was much 
too sincere a Christian to suffer any thing like malice to find 
a place in his heart. ‘That a mastiff is accustomed to seize 
upon the self-esteem of his auditors, and worry it unmercifully, 
we learn with some surprize; the fact is new to us, but we 
can as readily conceive, that the comprehensive mind, cor- 
rect judgment, and acute penetration of Johnson, would 
easily descry the strong features of female vanity, and the 
striking traits of poetical presumption, through every veil 
that might be assumed for the purpose of céncealment, as 
we can believe, that he would feel it to be his duty to chastise 
the one, and correct the other. And that Miss Seward, whose 
vanity and presumption exceeded all ordinary bounds, should 
have felt the lash of his satirical scourge, on more occasions 
than one, is extremely probable. But the malice, in such 
case, might-be transferred from the moral satirist to his post- 
humous calumniatom We cannot think so unworthily of the 
editor as to imagine that he could take a pleasure in commiting 
such passages as these to the press, (which, by the bye, exhibit 
another instance of the inaccuracy of his assertion in the 
preface, because even he will not dare to maintain, that they 
are eithér honourable to the writer, or just to the objec t) from 
a recollection of Jobnson’s Sarcastic Remarks on his Country- 
men, as recorded in his Tour to the Hebrides, and in the 
Memoirs of his Life, by his ftiend Boswell, Miss Seward 
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has been generally unfortunate in her metaphors, which, though 
often managed with superior skill, by writers of inferior 
attainments, were not at all manageable by her eccentric 
genius. 

Her critical remarks on Addison are particularly just, and, 
in a subsequent letter, she comments with much spirit and 
success, on his false notions of the effect of politeness on an 
ill-natured man, in his conduct to others; and, particularly, 
on his strange conceptions of generosity and benevolence, 
as exemplified in the conduct of a prince, who directed that 
his body should be committed to the earth, contrary to the 
practice of those days, in order that it “ might become bene- 
ficial to mankind.” On this she shrewdly, and justly, observes, 


‘In my opinion, this request disgraces, by its frivolity, the great- 
ness of genuine benevolence. A sumptuous monument for him, 
whose life had’ been polluted by vice, is monstrous; and it is ridi- 
culous when it covers the remains of one, whose existence had passed 
away without exertion, however unstained by flagrant vices. But a 
splendid tomb, when it keeps alive the remembrance of the virtuous, 
has a tendency to induce meh to imitate that excellence, which their 
curiosity had led them to contemplate. The seeing its memory thus 
honourably perpetuated, is likely tobe of much more benefit to man- 
kind than the remote, the trivial, the ludicrous advantages procured 
by a single carcass producing, after along process of putrefaction, 
a few paltry vegetables. 

** IT apprehend that the request is not only ludicrous, when alleged 
as ‘an instance of that overflowing humanity which could not have 
entered into the imagination of any writer who had nota soul filled 
with great ideas,’ but that the idea itself is unphilosophic. The 
human frame in a putrescent state, mingling with the earth, is, I have 
heard, more likely to become a nuisance than a benefit to the living ; 
and the consumption of dead. bodies on the funeral pile is alleged 
to have been a custom highly advantageous to the health of the 
ancients. So we will take our leave of this panegyric, on carrot 
and turnip generosity, which was not, after all, likely to produce 
good carrots and turnips.” 


There is a great deal of critical acumen in many of this 
lady’s remarks, on men and things ; and could she have re- 
strained her excessive vanity, and imposed a curb on her violent 
prejudices, she would have been no contemptible critic. 
Though, it should be observed, that the very vein of sarcastic 
humour which she so strongly reproves in Johnson most 
strikingly matks her own productions. When it is remembered 
that the letters from which we have quoted, are professed to 
have been written when the author was only seventeen, (for 


they are dated in January 1764, and Mr, Scott has told us tbat 
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she was born in 1747) instead of feeling surprise that her 
judgment was not more steady, and her imagination more 
correct ; we can only be astonis! hed at the rapid progress which 
she had made in intellectual attainments, while her vanity 
and her confidence are easily accounted for. 

A curious anecdote is related in one of the letters, 
in illustration of the force and fascination of musica! powers. 
A yuoung lady, wholly devoid of personal attractions, for 
‘her figure was low, and ill formed; her complexion pale, 
and of an olive tint ; her face flat; her mouth wide; and she had 
so extreme a squint, that one eye appeared almost turned into 
her head ;” so fascinated the father of two children, to whom 
she was governess, that he married her in a few weeks after 
she had entered his family, and made his proposals to her, the 
very morning after the day on which he had heard her sing for 
the first time. This species of fascination, of which, we, 
dull souls! confess we were not aware, may, perhaps, account 
for, though certainly it cannot justify the marked attachment 
which persons of the highest rank in this country betray to 
musical foreigners, whom they admit to habits of intimacy, 
and from whom they bear with insolence and insults, which 
they would assuredly not tolerate from other persons, and 
which, we are bold to say, they ought nat to tolerate from any 
one.* 


‘* Beyond the fixed and settled rules, 
Of vice, and virtue, in the schools, 
The better part should set before ‘em, 
A Grace, a Virtue, a Dscorum.” 


qusnaue —_~ — ——— — —_—- -- ++ wee 


* Atakind of discordant scene which lately occurred at a certain 
concert, where a celebrated singer was treated with undeserved seve- 
rity, her husband, a member of Buonaparté’s legion of honour, and 
who is suffered by him to remain here, for special purposes no doubt, 
behaved with such insolence to the directors, among whom are some 
members of the royal family, that one of the king's sons said to a 
peer— Kick him D—y ; if you'll kick him, IN double my subscrip- 
tion.” Fortunately, the earl had more diseretion than the duke, and 
the Frencliman escaped without a kicking, which, however, it must 
be remarked, he has deserved a hundred times. But, the fault hes 
with those noble personages themselves, who, forgetful of their rank 
and station, gratify their taste for music, at the expence alike of pro- 
priety, and of patriotism. It is the nature of low and vulgar minds 
to be inflated by favour and condescension to which they know they 
are not entitled, and which they are conscious of not deserving. Pre- 
sumption follows ; familiarity breeds insolence ; and when a man of 
high rank has forgotten the respect which is due to himself, he must 
not be surprised if his inferiors forget it also. 
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This unnatural prepossession, too, in favour of foreigners, 
tends to discourage the growth and nurture of native genius ; 
and, therefore, cannot be viewed, without mixed regret and 
indignation, by every lover of his country. Is it to be borne, 
that one of the first and best English singers of his day,* 
should have devoted his fine talents, his correct taste, and his 
manly powers, to the amusement of a British public, for the 
paltry consideration of a weekly salary of only two guinegs ; 
while a miserable squalling Italian, without taste, judgment, 
or execution, receives thirty guineas a night, fora couple of 
airs? It is a national disgrace that such things ‘should be; and 
that a troop of foreigners, without education, with feelings, 
with principles, aud. with prejudices, by no meahs in unison 
with those of Britons, and with no other endowment than a 
fine voice, and vocal power, should receive, for his or her 
exertions, for a single week, a greater reward than the most 
votary of science, or the most able and useful sup- 
of the constitution and government of his country, 
cu acquire by indefatigable labour in a year. This ought not 
to be borne 5 and for bearing itr, we incur the scoffs and deri- 
sion, and justly too, of those very foreigners who profit by 
our follies, and our vices. We fear ’tis in vain to appeal to 
the eucouragers of these noxious animals, in order to procure 


—— 


their dismission ; and any appeal to the native good sense of 


our countrymen, which, we grieve to say, has been dread- 
fully perverted of late years, would, we apprehend, be equally 
fruitless. We must, therefore, submit to an evil, which we 
are unable to remedy; we must bear to see the aristocracy 
of the country become the associates of foreign fiddlers and 
singers, and the mai agers of concerts and opera houses, until 
the genius of Britain shall once-more assert her power, and, 
with the magic wand of patriotism, restore the reign of Bri- 
tish taste, and the empire of British feeling. 

About this period Miss Seward, it seems, had formed a ten- 
der attachment; from some cause or other, however, the in- 
tended match was prevented ;—and her letters to her friend 
bear the stamp of that melancholy which very naturally im- 
pressed her mind on such an occasion, She endeavours, indeed, 


to assume a cheerfulness of temper, and ridicules the idea of 


despondency vy; and she sends her friend what she culls * a little 


musical recipe for love- sick melancholy,” the first stanza of 


which, she tells her, “ is an old ditty to a gay and pleasing 
tune ;” the rest are her own. “Tis pretty, and, therefore, we 
shall transcribe it. 


— ~~ = -— 


a * Beard. 
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** Florio, by all the powers above, 
Plighted to me eternal love ; 
And, asa rose adorn d my breast, 

He on a leaf the vow imprest ! 
But, while the winds did round us play, 
Vow, leaf, and promise, blew away ! 


‘* For this, when summer mornings glow, 
QO! shall I veil their beams in woe ? 
And, mid the rosy hours of youth, 
Weep and repine o’er vanish'd trath ? 
No, let me hail the shining day, 

Blithe as the lark that meets its ray. 


** Beauty and health have joys, that prove 
Balm for the wounds of slighted love ; 
And, when a faithful lover gains 
The heart, a false one’s pride disdains, 
Ungrateful Damon may deplore 
What vain regret shall ne'er restore. 


«* Julia to Florio then shall say, 
‘ Vow, leaf, and promise, blew away !’ 
And to those winds I gave my grief, 
That bore the love-recorded leaf : 
Nor do I chide the gales or thee, 
Since thou art false—and I am free! 


a 


_ And till retarn those hours of prime, _ » 
Borne on the onward stream of Time, 
Yes, till the spring restores to me 
That very Jeaf inscribed by thee, 
Scorning thy sighs, shall Julia say, 

* Vow, leaf, and promise blew away !'” 


The conceit, though quaint, is pretty, and it is neatly ex- 
pressed. The letters which contain an account of the intended 
marriage and premature death, of the author’s younger sister, 
are the most interesting in the whole collection, and convey the 
most favourable opinion of her heart. In her attachments, 
Miss Seward was certainly more than warm; she was enthu- 
siastic ; and the same tone of feeling, and turn of mind, ren- 
dered her violent in her resentments. 

Of the poetry in these volumes we have not room to make 
many comments ; nor indeed, will our allotted space admit of 
more than one or two specimens. ‘The poetical pieces of Miss 
Seward, are of varied merit ; some betray literary genius, spirit, 
. and fire ; others are dull, tame, and insipid. Few, indeed, are 
void of affectation, and many are disfigured by deformities 
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which all her efforts to convert into beauties will assuredly 
rove impotent and vain. Somebody having translated into 
Eatin Mallet’s beautiful ballad of William and Margaret, Miss 
Seward, who was never free from the Cacoethes versificandi, 
conceived the whimsical notion of translating the Latin into 
English verse of her own manufacture. In what she calls a 
ProEM, she assigns her reasons for this extraordinary under- 
taking. And, to say the truth, those reasons are more quaint, 
whimsical, and absurd, than the attempt itself. ‘The ballad is 
one of the most beautifully simplé pieces of poetry, of the 
ballad kind, extant in our language. While Miss Seward’s 
paraphrase has no one merit to recommend it ;—and her notes 
are at once hypercritical, ignorant, and contemptible ;—very 
far below her known and acknowledged powers. Indeed, 
how she could not only translate from, but criticise, a language, 
which, if our memory fail us not most egregiously, she has in 
some or other of her letters,* told us she did not understand, 
we cannot very well imagine. 

We shall extract, as favourable specimens of her poetry, one 
of her sonnets, in which a scene from nature is very naturally 
described ; some humourous lines on Daphne’s Coyness; and 
a Pastoral ballad; by which our readers may be enabled to 
judge of her talents in different kinds of poetical composition. 


“© SONNET. 


Decemler 19, 1782.— December Morning.t 


‘* T love to rise ere gleams the tardy light, 

Winter's pale dawn ;—and as warm fires illume, 
And cheerful tapers shine around the room, 
Thro’ misty windows bend my musing sight, 

Where, round the dusky Jawn, the mansions white, 
With shutters closed, peer faintly thro’ the gloom, 
That slow recedes ; while yon grey spires assume, 
Rising from their dark pile, an added height 

By indistinctness given.—Then to decree 
The grateful thoughts to God, ere they unfold 
To Friendship, or the Muse, or seek with glee 

" Wisdom's rich page :—O, hours! more worth than gold, 

By whose blest use we lengthen life, and free 
From drear decays of age, outlive the old!” 





* The want of an Index is a great and glaring defect, both in the 
collection of her letters, and in these volumes. 

+ ** This Sonnet was written in an apartment of the West front of 
the Bishop's Palace at Lichfield, inhabited by the author frum her 
thirteenth year. It looks upon the Cathedral area, a green lawn en- 
circled by prebendal houses, which are white from being rough cast. 
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** DAPHNE’S COYNESS 
Accounted for.* 


*€ O! stay, lovely nymph, while you hear who ‘tis woos ye, 
That blithe God of wit, and of music pursues ye, 
Arrest thy fleet foot, that bastes wildly along, 
Nor fly from the lord of verse, physic, and song ! 


At that dreadful word, physic, she doubles her speed, 

She springs through the thicket, she bounds o'er the mead, 

For when fancy should paint a warm youth to have kiss’d her, 

Tt presented, O, horrid! a bolus and blister! 

So at length to escape from the Doctor's advances, 

She commits her soft beauties to roots, and to branches. 

Dull God !—hadst thou boasted, to vanquish her scorn, 

Of thy looks hyacinthine, that burnish the morn ; 

Of the grace of those limbs, that can carb thy fierce horses, 

And firm thro’ the Zodiac direct their rash courses; 

Hadst thou urged her to turn, and to gaze on those eyes, 

The blessing of earth, and the boast of the skies, 

Talk'd less of thy knowledge, and more of thy charms, 

Would the nymph have preferr'd a cold tree to thy arms! 

No, no! ‘twas the thought, and the dread of the potion, 

Which made her, thus oddly, renounce loco-motion. 

Ah! ne’er, but for that, had the coy tree of fame 

Stood, trembling and silent, by Arethuse’ stream ; 

And the bards, who have gained by this amorous quarrel, 

Might have worn the dull bays, but had miss’d the bright 
laurel,” 


“ THE COUNTRY MAID, 
A Pastoral Ballad. 


** An easy heart adorns the vale 

And gilds the lonely plain ; 

No sighs of mine increase the gale, 
No peevish tears the rain, 

From happy dreams, the orient beams 
Awake my soul to pleasure ; 

With cheek that glows I milk my cows, 
And bless the flowing treasure. 


** To tend the flock thro’ summer's day 
Is surely no disgrace ; : 
A wreath of leaves, from noon tide ray 
Detends my shaded face. 








* «* Fontenelle observes, ‘ that Daphne fled from Apollo lest he 
should give her pbysic.,” The author formed her bagatelle upon that 
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Industrious heed my hours shall speed 
On pinions gay and light ; 

The rising thought, with virtue fraught, 
Shall consecrate their flight. 


** A maple dish, a cedar* spoon, 
Seem fair and sweet to me, 
When, on a violet bank, at noon, 
I sif and dine with glee 
From Crystal rill my cup I fill, 
And praise the bounteous giver ; 
Nor with the great would change my state, 
But dwell in vales for ever. 


** T love to mark the sultry hour, 
When Phoebus ardent glows, 
How deeply still are plain and bower, 
In undisturb’d repose ; 
All but the rills, that down the hills 
Their glittering waters fling, 
And round the bowers, on sweet, wild flowers, 
The bees, that murmuring cling. 


“« When eve’s grey mantle veils the sun, 
And hill’s late gilded height ; 

When green banks whiten as the moon 
Sheds wide her milky light, 

I mark the vales and shadowy dales, 
In soft perspective showing ; 

Their winding streams, beneath her beams, 
In trembling lustre flowing. 


‘** Then homeward my pleas’d steps I bend 
To yonder ivied cottage, 

Where parents dear, and gentle friend, 
Prepare the savoury pottage. 

The wholesome fare, the pious prayer, 
Conclude my day so pleasant, 

Ye rich and proud, confess aloud, 
Right happy such a peasant.” 


The instances of affectation and inaccuracy both in the 
prose and the poetry of this author are most numerous. 
We annex but a few instances, ’ which, however, will suffice 
for the object we bave in view, which is to deter other writers 
from the imitation of so bad an example. 








* Our rustics do not usually use cedar spoons, leechen would have 
suited the fact better, and the verse as well. 


No. 166, Vol. 41. April, 1812. Ce 
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A “ literality.” vol. 1, p. 361.“ A femalily word,” p. 373. 
« ‘Animality,” vol. 2, P. 30. “ Tohectick,” vol.1. “. The 
seldom beauties,” vol 2 2,p. 53. * Quizzity,” vol. 2, p. 91. 
“ Squiresseth it,” vol. 1, p. 109. The sun ambered the 
rocks,” vol. 3, p. 276. “ Beetleism,” vol. 3, p. 314. “ Lawny 
Knowles,” 3, p. 365. Shut of day,” 385, &c. &e. 
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A Sermon, as preached at the Parish Church of St. George, 
Hanover Square, on Sunday, the 16th of February, and at 
St. James’s Church, on Sunday, March Ast, 1812. By the 
Rev. James Hook, LL.D. F.S. A. Prebendary of Win- 
chester, &c. &c. and private Ch: aplain to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Re, gent.. To which is prefixed the Corresponde: 
which has taken place between Earl Grey and the Author, ae 
the subject of this Sermon. 8vo. Pp. 46. Hatchard. 1812. 


In our last Summary of Politics we alluded to what we consi- 
dered a most presumptuous and daring attack on a Minister of 
the Church of England, for some Sermon which he had 
preached in support of the principles in which he was wen 
and which he was bound in duty to maintain and to propaga 
We had not then seen the Sermon, nor did we know who was 
the preacher thus attacked. That Sermon, however, is now 
before us, and as the circumstance is strikingly characteristic of 
the temper and disposition of our modern advocates for liberality 
and toleration, we shall enter into a pretty close examination of 
the subject. 

Dr. Hook’s Sermon, our readers will observe, was first 
preached (in London) at St. George’s, Hanover Square, where 
the congregation is large, and most highly respectable. It does 
not appear that any observations were then made upon it; the 
flock, probably, understanding their duty too well to arraign 
their shepherd; and being too just to inflict censure where they 
must have felt praise to be eminently due. After the expiration 
of a fortnight, the same sermon, with few alterations, (which 
are noted in the printed copy) was delivered before a congrega- 
tion at St. James’s, including, no doubt, the fashionable inha- 
bitants of the adjacent Square, and of Sr. James’s Pxace. 
One of these, the wife of a leading member of Opposition, 
had a Sunday party, that very evening, net usually, we appre- 
hend, employed in the discussion of religious subjects, but it so 
happened that evening, that the noble. hostess introduced to 
the notice of her guc#s, the Sermon which she had ieard at 
her parish church, 
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If her ladyship had confined herself to matters of fact, her 
own comments upon them, however indecorous and presump- 
tuous, would have been perfectly impotent; but, wandering into 
thie regions of fiction, she indulged her imagination, by endea- 
vouring to convince those who had been present on the delivery 
of the Sermon, that they had totally mistaken its import; that 
what they had erroneously conceived to be levelled at the Metho- 
dists, was, in truth, directed against the Catholievs. And she did 
not scruple to add, in order to give weight to her assertions with 
such as had not heard the Sermon, that the “reacher had been 
employed by Mr. PErcEVAL to raise the ¢ Ty of No Popery, and 
had actually the reversion of a Bishopric in his pocket. She 
was indefatigable in her efforts to impress this conviction on 
the mind of every individual of the company, and neither 
Peer nor Commoner was suffered to depart without a commu- 
nication of this notable discovery. 

We must here pause in our narrative, to express our indig- 
nation at this audacious, this scandalous, this unchristian, con- 
duct. If Peeresses go to Church for other purposes than those 
of prayer, and of receiving instruction, with true Christian 
humility, they had much beiter stay at home. To revile their 

spiritual pastors and masters is not only a breach of Christian 
charity, not only an unjustifiable act of disobedience, but a 
flagrant contempt of Him by whose authority those pastors and 
masters preach and teach. These are truths which this in- 
fatuated woman will not hear in the circles of fashign; fortu- 
nately, they are truths not cognizable by the tribunal of that 
fickle deity ; but they are truths which every Christian must 
ackbow ledge, because they have divine authority for their basis. 
lf, then, such be the guilt of this presumptuous conduct, on 
the supposition that the abuse is unaccompanied by misrepre- 
sentation, how greatly must its weight be enhanced, by perver- 
sion the most gross, by falsehood the most deliberate. We do 
not imagine that one who understands her duty so little, can be 
very conversant with matters of religious controversy ; but it 
required nothing more than a common understanding, and a 
common attention, to perceive that the attacks which the lady 
reprobated were levelied at the characteristic doctrines of the 
Calvinistic Methodists; and nothing, indeed, but the most 
profound ignorance, of which we are far from accusing her, 
could possibly have led her to impute the peculiar doctrines of 
absolute election and reprobation to the Church of Rome. But 
we suspect her ladyship would be the first to reject with scorn 
the plea of i ignorance ; and would sooner submit to the charge 
of wilful perversion, of which she must stand convicted. ‘These 
Cc? 
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Sunday evening parties, as they are called, have long been 
complained of, by serious Christians, as a disgraceful breach 
of the Sabbath, and the late venerable Bishop of London took 
the trouble privately to exhort the nobility, not to set so b ad 
au exanrple to their inferiors. But what would he have said, 
had he lived to sce these parties rendered corrupt channels 
for the circulation of calumny against the sound and consci- 
entious ministers of the church ? And whence does this intel- 
Jectual prostitution, this corruption of heart and mind, pro- 
ceed? Krom the polluted sources of party and faction, to 
which, in this degenerate age, all higher considerations, whether 
sacred or civil, are basely sacrificed, as if a judicial biindness 
were spread over the land. 

If report say true, the immediate consequence of this 
licentious cabal was a multiplicity of anonymous letters sent 
to the preacher, with the fictitious signatures of Irish members, 
holding out threats of the most violent nature, in case he 
should persevere in maintaining the doctrines which he had 
broached at St. James’s. ‘This is a new manceuvre, lately 
adopted for the laudable purpose of deterring clergymen from 
the due discharge of their duty. A similar instance recently 
occurred within our own knowledge, where a clergyman, who 
had preached a most excellent sermon on the subject of edu- 
cation, and had, of course, deprecated the adoption of any 
system of education which was not founded on religion, 
received an anonymous letter replete with virulent abuse, and 
calling hitn to account for presuming to arraign an Anti- 
Christian plan of instruction, for the rising generation. Letters 
of this sort, are not, we know, uncommon in Iréland, but we 
have never before witnessed any thing of the kind in England. 
Here, however, thank God! they will fail of their desired 
effect, as they will inevitably serve rather as a stimulus to zeal, 
than as a check to exertion. Dr. Hook, too, in the present 
instance, unless we are grossly misinformed, was assailed with 
personal applications, coming, indirectly, from persons of the 
highest rank in the peerage, which, it was imagined, would 
influence both his mind and his conduct, in order to deter 
him from the accomplishment of a purpose, which, though 
confidently imputed to him, he had never entertained, of 
making the pulpit the vehicle of political opinions, and the 
organ of a politica! party. 

But all this skirmishing was ouly prepasatory to the grand 
attack, which was most courageously made, in a place where 
the party assailed could have no opportunity of defence. 
No less than three peers, according to the public papers, lords 
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Boringdon, Darnley, and Grey, levelled the artillery of nig 
eloquence against this sermon. Whether they had heard i 
or Hot, OF whether they confided in the report of the Send 
evening coteries, we cannot say. But they most gallantly, 
most rekgiously, and most constitutionally abused the preacher, 
and one of them, at least, most falsely accused him of a 
want of Christian charity; an observation so truly prepos- 
terous, as coming from the individual to whom it was 
imputed, as to justify a belief that it could not be serious, 
As to lord Bori ingdon, no one could ever yet discover what 
his principles s were, froma view of the whole of his public 
conduct; that he professes a great deal of liberality we 
happen to know, from a notable letter of his which he was 
weak enough to publish; that he understands the significa- 
tion of the term, we very much doubt: but that he would 
derive more advantage from an attentive perusal of the 
decalogue, and especially from a close consideration of the 
seventh and ninth commandments, than from any of his 
accustomed studies and pursuits, we are perfectly certain. 
This attack, which was, unquestionably, the result’ of the 
Sunday evening’s meditations, was thus detailed, in the account 
of the debate, in the papers : 


“« The noble lord opposite, with great simplicity, had said, that he 
never heard of the sermon lately preached. Where then did be live,* 
not to have heard of them? What was then the fact? Denuncia- 
tions, not in the spirit of Christian charity, had been heard, even within 
the last three weeks, from the pulpit; and those denunciations pro- 
ceeded from men intimately connected with the present ministry. 
For what other purpose, but for that of displaying the character of 
the administration, could it be, that, in the gazette, one of those 
denouncers had been announced as one of the private chaplains of 
the Prince Regent! After this, who was there that would venture to 
deny the principle of intolerance on which the present administration 
is founded ? "7 &c. &c. 


When Dr. Hook redd this account of Lord Grey’s speech, 
he very properly addressed the following letter to his lord- 
ship: 





_ —- . 


* Where did he pass his Sanday evenings? would have been a 
more apposite question. ‘Though possibly the obvious answer, ‘* not 
in hearing old women of iank retail their scandalous stories, and 
revile those to whom it is their duty to listen with attention and reve- 
rence,”’ might have puzzled the cynical peer. 


+ Extract from the Speech attributed to Lord Grey, in the debate 
of March 19, 1812, in the Times newsptper of March 20. 
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“© My Lorp, 

I hove read in the reports of the debate in the House of Lords, on 
Thursday night, as given in several of the newspapers of yesterday, a 
passage in the speech attributed to your Lordship, conveying the idea, 
that 1, being connected with the present administration of the country, P 
had preached a sermon against the admission of the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, and had in consequence been announced in the ga- 
zetie as private chaplain to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. In 
justice therefore to the dignified parties alluded to, as well as to myself 
(and ! hope Imay add to your Lordship), I consider myself c alled 
upon to request your Lordship’s most serious attention to my simple 
denial of each of these several assertions ; and should they really have 
been made by your Lordship, that you will take the earliest occasion 
to correct the erroneous impression, which may otherwise obtain 
against me, from the attention with which your Lordship’s sentiments 
are always received in the House of Lords. 

In the first piace, I have not the advantage of any, the most remote, 
interest or communication with the present administration. My 
church preterment I hold through the recommendation of the late Mr. 
Pitt, and through the friendship. and protection of the present Bishop 
of Winchester. In a sermon lately delivered by me at St. George's, 
and subsequently at St James’s Church, and which, from private infor- 
mation, I am induced to suppose the one referred to, in the observa- 
tions attributed to your Lordship,«l beg leave to state that there is no 
allusion whatever made to the Roman Catholic question. 

The copy of the sermon is with my papers at Winchester, whither 
T am obliged by my professional duties to go this morning, and where 
I request to be honoured with your Lordship’s answer to this letter. 
Your Lordship will, however, I trust, consider it an act of justice to 
read it, when it appears before the public ; a measure which is become 
indispensably necessary ; and although my views of the subjects which 
it embraces, may differ essentially from those entertained by your 
Lordship, I cannot suppose for a moment that this consideration will 
have any weight in your Lordship’s decision upon the dry question of 
facts. 

The specific reward, which in the report of your Lordship’s speech 
is represenie! to have been received, in consequence of the preacher's 
zeal aguitsi the Roman Catholics, is the ovly circumstance which 
could lead me to suppose so humble an individual as myself to be the 
per-on noticed in the speech given in the reports of the debate to your 
Loi Ish p, being the only private chaplain upon the establishment of 
his Koya! Highness the Prince Regent ; but, so far from that high ho- 
nour having oven cunferred apon me under the circumstances stated, 
T bad the pride and happiness to receive it at the hands of his Royal 
Hisiness eleven years ago, from his Royal Highness’s gracious con- 
descension anc private favour; and I merely paid my duty officially at 
the Prince K gents levee on the 12th instant, in consequence of its 
bewig the tira’ held by his Royal Highness which I had been able to 
attend, a circumstance which I presume led to the farther error of my 
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having been gazetted; the fact being, that my name has not appeared 
in the gazette. 

Under this detailed explanation, I am convinced that your Lordship 
has too high a regard for your own honour, not with justice to appre- 
ciate mine ; doubly . indeed, as the individual and as a minister of the 
church establishment ; and that you will be desirous to rectify an error, 
by which your Lordship (I must believe unintentionally) has wounded 
me in both those characters. 

*« ] have the honour to be) 
“ My Lord, 
“* Your Lordship’s 
“* Most obedient, atid humble Servant, 
“JAMES HOOK.” 
Conduit Street, March 21, 1812. 
To Earl Grey. 

By this letter, our readers will perceive, and we beg them 
to note the fact, that there was not one syllable of truth in the 
declarations contained in the extract from the Speech, ascribed 
to Lord Grey, and thus, under the sanction of Lord Grey’s 
name, had the most wanton and wicked falsehoods been pro- 
pagated throughout the country. Lord Grey had, no doubt, 
read them, as well as every other man who reads the papers, 
and whatever he may think on the subject, he may rest assured, 
that the public will concur with us in thinking, that it was 
his bounden duty, if he knew his speech te have been misre- 
presented, to correct the error without delay, and to set the 
public mind right on the question. It was a duty which he owed 
to himself, who had been charged as the author of a calumny 
which he had never uttered ; a duty which he owed to 
the clergyman, whose character had been basely vilified ; 
duty which he owed to the public, who had been betray ed 
into error, under the authority of bis name; and a duty which 
he owed to the whole Protestant community, which had been 
insulted in the person of one of thelr ministers. It was a 
duty, however, which this proud peer did not think proper 
to discharge. He received Dr. Hook’s letter on the 2Ist; 
he took the next day to consider what he should say, and, 
probably, to consult the coterie and his party, and, on the 23d, 
he sent the following dry, sententious, equivocating, jesuitical, 
answer: 

«© Portman Square, March 23, 1812. 


“¢ Sir, 

‘Thad the honour of receiving your letter of the 21st instant, on 
the same evening, but at too late an hour to answer it by that day’s 
post. 

** Though I never can consent to consider myself as responsible 
for the reports of my speeches in the newspapers, yet if the statement 
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of a fact, proceeding from any thing erroneously said by me, should 
be complained of by any individual, I could not hesitate, upon proof 
of the error, to correct it. 

** Upon this ground, J] can have no objecticn to declare that I am 
satisied, by your statement, that I was wrong in supposing your 
appointment as Private Chaplain to the Prince Regent to have been 
of 9 recent date ; but you seem yourself to be aware that the manner 
jn which your introduction at the levee, on the 12th instant, was 
inserted in the public papers, may account for the mistake. 

‘* With respect to your connexjon with the present ministers, | 
know nothing, and I meant to say nothing. 

** When yuur sermon shall be published, I certainly will not fail 
to read it, as- it will give me great pleasure to find that it contains 
nothing calculated to excite the popular feeling against any class of 
persons dissenting from the established Church, and, consequently, 
that the impression produced on too many of your heaters, was erro- 
neous. 

“This is all that I can say upon this subject, on which I must beg 
leave to decline any farther correspondence. 

‘© T have the honour to be, 


‘* Sir, 
** Your very obedient, humble Servant, 
(Signed) “*. GREY.” 


Rev. Dr. Hook, WV iachester. 


It is here remarkable, that, though Lord Grey will not con- 
seut to consider himself responsible for the reports of his 
speeches in the newspapers, he does not even insinuate that 
the report referred to, was, in any respect, erioneous. _ Neither 
does pi after Dr. Hook’s clear, candid, and satisfactory con- 
futation of all the statements in that report, even condescend 
to acknowledge his error, and to retract his assertions; nay, 
he adds insult to injury, in casting a doubt on the accu- 
racy of the explanation, by putting the case hypothetically, 
“if the statement of a fact, proceeding from any thing erro- 
neously said by me, should be complained of by any indivi- 
dual, I could not hesitate, upon proof of the error, to correct 
it.” But how stands the case ? How does his lordship’s prac- 
tice accord with his professions? A statement of facts, pro- 
ceeding from something erroneously said by him, had been 
complained of by Dr: Hook; the errors had been fully proved 
by a competent and irreproachable witness; and yet his lord- 
ship did not correct them; nor have we seen in the papers, 
any account of his having taken the smallest notice of them 
in his seat in the house. He did, indeed, declare that he was 
satisfied by-the Doctor’S statements, of one fact, respecting 
dates, which could not well be denied in the face of a record; 
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namely, that instead of the Doctor having been appointed 
private chaplain to the Prince Regent three weeks before, as 
Lord Grey had stated in the House of Lords, he had been 
appointed eleven years before, when the Prince was not Regent. 

He is wholly silent on, or else artfully evades, the most im- 
portant facts of the case adverted to in Dr. Hook's letter—the 
charges of having preached against Catholic emancipation ;--- 
of having viclated the spirit.of Christian charity ;---of having 
done so from being intimately connected with the present mi- 
nistry ; and of having reccived his appointment of chaplain as 
a reward for his sermon. The incorrectness of all these 
charges was peremptorily declared by Dr. Hook; and yet not 
one of them did Lord Grey retract. Some of these charges 
were aS grave and serious as could well be preferred against a 
christian minister. ‘They accused him of sacrificing his duty 
to hisinterest ; of neglecting toinculcate the necessity of christian 
charity, and of substituting in its stead a spirit of intolerance. 
And those charges were preferred. in the face of the world. 
We shall ever contend, therefore, that a full and candid acknow- 
ledgment of his error, and an unqualified retractation o# his 
unfounded statement, after the explicit declaration of Dr, 
Hook, were the least reparation which he could possibly make 
for the injustice which, on one point at least, he acknowledged 
himself to have committed. And, so feeling, we cannot but 
think, that the ambiguity and evasion, so visible in his Lord- 
ship’s letter, are a considerable aggravation of the original in- 
justice. ‘There are, indeed, in that letter, symptoms of a sullen 
arrogance, which disdains to stoop even to the performance of 
an imperative duty; and the dry manner in which all farther 
correspondence is proudly declined, on a subject on which 
every fecling of a gentleman, every motive of justice, and 
every principle of a christian, would have induced us to seek 
for the fullest investigation, and to afford the completest satisfac- 
tion, denotes the temper and spirit of an individual, who would 
lord it alike over the Prince and the people, were his power 
commensurate with his will. 

We cannot but admire the tender sensibility which his Lord- 
ship displays for “any class of persons dissenting from the 
established Church ;” it exhibits an admirable contrast to his 
cold disregard of the feelings and the character of a minis- 
ter of that Church. We here dismiss his Lordship, for the 
present, with a solemn protest against the assumption of a 
right, on the part of a peer of the realm, to arraign a minister 


of the gospel for preaching and maintaining the doctrines of 
the establishment. ' 
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In an “ advertisement” prefixed to the sermon, Dr. Hook 
tells the public, that he has laid the correspondence between 
himself and Lord Grey before them 


‘* As the most satisfactory explanation of circumstances which have 
rendered the present publication indispensably necessary, in order to 
exonerate him from a charge so serious, and preferred with such ap. 
pearance of authority, as that of having prostituted the functions of 
his sacred office, a3 preacher of the gospel, to the purposes of political 
intrigue.” 


** The sermon was not written with a view to publication ; anda 
scrupulous adherence to his pledge, to publish it as preached, has pre- 
vented Dr. Hook from preparing it in a manner fitted for the public 
eye. It was originally written for a local purpose, in the west of Eng- 
land, wheré the conduct of some dissenting ministers rendered it a 
duty, in Dr. Hook’s view of the subject, to put the friends of the 
establishment upon their guard. Upon being requested to take the 

- pulpit at St. George's, by the rector, Dr. Hook selected this sermon, 

. aod substituting some general observations, for those more immediately 
Jocal, preached it in that church, on Sunday the 16th of February. 
Upon a similar request being made by the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. 
Hook revised the sermon, and considering it particularly applicable to 
the circumstances of the times, when the press, and every medium of 
pultic appeal, are employed in degrading the church establishment, he, 

afier making certain-alteratious, (marked i in the printed copy) delivered 
it at St. James's Church, on Sunday the 1st of March.” 


Dr. Hook was right in thinking his sermon applicable to the 
times; but, according to Lord Grey’ s notions of ministerial 
duty, and who can doubt the validity of his opinions upon all 
sacred subjects, he can have no possible right to defend the 
tenets of the established church, or even the establishment 
‘itself, at the expence of the feelings of “ any class of persons 
dissenting from the established chureh.” According to this 
theological peer’s definition of Christian charity, as ar fas the 
same can be collected from his speech and from his letter, it 
is no breach of it, on the part of Papists, or of dissenters, to 
revile, in their pulpits, in their speeches, or in their writings, 
- the principles, or the ministers, of the established church ; to 
pervert the doctrines, to impeach the creed, of that charch ; 
or to stigmatise her members as heretics, doomed to eternal 
damnation ; nothing of this kind appears to be considered as 
any breach ‘of Christian charity. But if any minister of the 
gospel shall presume to expound the doctrines of his charch, 
to defend it against the attacks of sectarism, and, in imitation 
of the fathers of the reformation, and of the most eminent and 
pious of our divines in subsequent times, to expose the errors 
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of superstition and fanaticism, he shell be instantly branded as 
a Bigot, destitute of Christian charity ; as guilty of intolerance, 
and as solicitous “to excite the popular feeling” against the 
rofessors of such errors. He shall be held up, in public and 
in private, to the detestation of the liberal and of the fashionable 
world ; some lady of quality shall be employed to retail scan- 
dalous anecdotes to his prejudice ; and every engine shall be 
set at work to wound his feelings, und to blast his character ! 

Such are the liberality and toleration of the modern advocates 
for the Papists, and it must be.confessed, they are not uncon- 
genial with the spirit, nor contradictory to the practice, of the 
Popish Church, which has never, at any period of her exis- 
tence, been very scrupulous in the selection of her agents, 
or in the choice of her means, for promoting the elevation of 
her friends, or for accomplishing the destruction of her ene- 

mies. 

We trust, however, that, undeterred by the calumnies, undis- 
mayed by the threats of the whole tribe of opposition - libe- 
ralists, the ministers of the established church will prove them- 
selves worthy of the mAsrer whom they serve, by fearlessly 
proclaiming us truths to the world, and anxious only to im- 
press them deeply on the minds of their hearers. They will, 
we are persuade ‘d, in principle and in practice, act up to the 
spirit of the closing declaration of Dr. Hook’s “ advertise- 
ment.’ 


“* Firm in the conviction of the justice of the grounds he has taken 
up, and secure in the sincere purpose of his mind, he will never cease 
to support the principles of the established church ; to deter, as, far as 
in him lies, her children from desertion, and to point out whatever may 
threaten to affect her purity, or to involve her rights,” 


The text of the sermon is taken from the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Ephesians. “ Endeavouring to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.” * ‘The preacher, at the opening 
of his discourse, remarks, that the bible contains such clear 
and distinct evidences of our faith that the whole life and doc- 
trines of its blessed founder are so clearly and explicitly set forth, 
that no one who reads with a desire to understand them, could 
possibly mistake them. Here it would seemingly follow, 
that there could be but one spirit in the christian church, and 
that nothing but peace could prevail within her sanctuary. 
Unhappily, however, experience has demonstrated the fallacy 
of this conclusion; and schisms and dissensions have spread 
far and wide. Innovations and heresies, it is well known, pre- 
vailed even im the infancy of the church, in the days of the 
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apostles. - And the great apostle of the Gentiles laboured to 
correct these, in his epistles addressed to the different churches 
of Greece and Asia Minor. 


“ Strange is it then, and scarcely credible under evidence less strong 
than that of our senses, upon circumstances and facts passing under 
review every hour of our Jives—strange is it, that many of the an- 
swers given to particular points by this great chainpion of the dawning 
faith; many of the expressions, evidently limited in their construction 
to special cases or facts, and all in their very nature and character tend- 
ing to the subversion of particular doctrines and dogmas, now lost to 
mankind (at least in their original form), are resorted to by modern 
innovators and seceders from the establishment of this country, as 
general and unqualified principles of faith and doctrine. 

“€ Strange is it, that the authority gf St. Paul should be urged against 
himself, and’in these latter times, be made the ground and plea of dis- 
sent ; that authority being called into existence expressly for the pur- 
pose of checking the disposition of the early Christians to engraft 
their own peculiar speculations upon the simple doctrines of christi- 
auity, ‘Thus, for instance, in the doctrine of faith, although our 
Safiour explicitly, without reserve or exception, states, that not every 
man who saith, Lord, Lord, but ne that doeth the will of his Father wio 


is in heaven, shall be justified ; although, in predicting his second ad- 


vent to judge the world, and pass the final doom upon the nations of 


the earth, Christ himself again declares, that from his judgment-seat 
he shall address the righteous fold, saying, Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the king dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world! And why prepared ? Because, or, in our Saviour’s own 
words, For J was an hungered and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; [was in prison, aud ye 
came unto me ; whien the righteous, he further tells us, shall answer 
him, saying, When saw we thee ax hungered, or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink ; when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in; or naked, and 
clothed thee, sick, or in prison ? Although our Saviour instructs us 
that in his reply he shall add, Veré/y I say unto you, inesmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me ; and thus marking, that the final destmation of man rests upon 
his works, as the condition of his salvation through the sufferings and 
atonement of Christ the Saviour; although, I say, such decided 


evidence to a particular point of doctrine is given from the fountain of 


all knowledge, the fancies of men are not only opposed to it, but are 
allowed to supersede it; and the one is adopted to the exclusion of the 
others, by the followers of Calvin. St. Paul himself speaks directly 
to this point, and that evidently under the apprehension that error 
might arise upon the question, and declares that God sball render to 
every man, according to his deeds, g/ory, honour, peace, tv every man 
that worketh good ;:to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile. Further, 
alter replying to certain questions, evidently put to him upon some 
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intricacy of doctrine upon the subject of grace, he takes occasion to 
mark the line with perfect precision, foreseeing that the subject might 
be involved in future difficulty, if suffered to stand in bis writings 
without a commentary. Do we (says he) then make void the law 
through faith? God forlid. Yea, we establish the law, Still, 
although we hear him call upon the Almighty to avert so grievous an 
error trom the objects of his interest, as the supposition that faith with- 
out works can be efficacious, the seceders from the church, in our day, 
take this apostle, I] repeat, as their sanction and authority ; and without 
consulting, or at least abiding by the context or the circumstances, 
under which particular obscure opinions, relative to subjects now Jost 
to our research, are given in partsof the epistles, they cling to partial 
sentences and expressions, and rear on them a superstructure big with 
destruction to the best interests of man, beneath whose ruins, when 
the day of retribution shall arrive, will be found, I appreliend, the 
wreck of moral good, and of all those virtues and charities, which the 
Almighty bestowed on man, as the maiden soil wherein to rear and 
ripen the fruits of christianity.” 

The doctrine of faith, as connected with works, is here well 
compressed in a. small compass, and placed in a very clear 
point of view, It is followed by some apposite, and judi- 
cious, reflections ; and the preacher then adverts to other lead- 
ing doctrines of Calvinism. 


_ © The principle of election and reprobation included in the same 
Calvinistic dogma of a partial redemption by the sacrifice of our 
Saviour, stands equally opposed to the essence of the Christian dispen- 
sation, which promises salvation to al] mankind, and renders the effi- 
cacy of the great sacrifice and atonement for man’s original trans- 
gression conditional, and dependant upon his actions done in the flesh. 

«* Yet men, the advocates of a scheme which assigns a saving virtue 
to faith without works, and attributes to the Almighty decrees of con- 
derunation against his people before they have tasted the bitter waters 
of life, or have yielded to a single temptation ; these men who’ insist 
upon the irresistible influence of grace, even upon the most perseve- 
ring sinner, are drawing every year thousands of bewildered proselytes 
from the worship of their fathers, aud proclaim unblushingly that 
certain elect have the gift of free-grace, and be they moral or depraved 
in their lives, that it is a matter of indifference as to their uliimate 
salvation ; equally indifferent, say they, is the conduct of the poor 
wretch, doomed, predestined to eternal damnation, woo canuot save 
a pang, or avert a single horror of his fate, by a life of the most 
perfect devotion, charity, and well-doing, 

‘‘ This I have heard myself, beard in words more plain aad in 
stronger language, accoinpanied by a spurious but imposing mode of 
appeal to the passions of a large and popuious congregation of the 
lower and labouring classes of society ! 

“ Can such doctrines be promulga‘ed, such principles sent forth, 


dnd rendered familiar among unlettered men, without endangering, 
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without. loosening the key-stone of morality and virtue in society ? 
Is it not at once to declare to them that God is partial in his decrees, 
and that consequently justice is no longer the attribute of the Almighty } 
Is it notto tell them that all distinction betwixt rigbt and wrong is 
indifferent, and that moral worth is ef no farther value, than as the 
purchase of immunity from the penalties of human law ? Is it not, in 
fine, to sap the foundation of every principle of religion, to throw 
down the mounds reared by the piety of our progenitors, and to leave 
ourselves open to the sweeping deluge of innovation, which finds new 
courses for every fluctuating principle it brings down in its descent from 
the springs of infidelity, fanticism, or religious indifference ?” 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Certain it is, that no doctrines can be more fatal to morality 
and to human happiness. In light minds it produces incorrigible 
profligacy, in serious minds incurable madness. We know that 
since the rapid progress of Methodism, numbers of religious 
maniacs have been admitted into the receptacles for Lunatics 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. Yet were any attempt to 
impose checks upon this growing evil to be made in Parlia- 
ment, the yell of bigotry and intolerance would instantly be 
raised, and the tables of both Houses would be covered with 
petitions ! Is thisa natural, is this an orderly, is this a christian 
state of society? Are the principles of the people to be per- 
verted, are their morals to be undermined, are their imtellects 
to be disordered, under the pretext of giving them religious 
instruction, administered by ignorant mechanics ; and the legis- 
lature to look quietly on, passive spectators of the wide-spread- 
ing mischief, without a single effort to arrest its destructive 
progress? Ignorance and faction may say YES; religion and 
knowledge will answer No. . 


*€The principle which is now so sedulously and artfully propagated, is 
the same that once overthrew both church and state, and signed their 
doom in the blood of the monarch. This principle then generated a bar- 
barous spirit of persecution and intolerance, and substituted the visions 
and extravaganciés of an inebriated fanaticism, for the mild virtues and 
charities of christianity. ‘The same principle, I repeat, is in active 
operation in our day, and is working up with a leaven of a very oppo- 
site nature, under the specious designation of cendour and liberality ! 
Under this latter assamption it requires little penetration 'o detect the 
fixed and steady purpose of superseding all freedom of speech or 
thought, and fair discussion, and, throngh the medium of the press, 
and other vehicles of public appeal, toconfound the supporters of a 
rational and pure creed ; those who are unwilling to sacrifice the be- 
nefits derived from the exertions of a pious and valiant ancestry ; 
those who veneraté the institutes of their fathers, and do not reject 
virtue because her garb may be antique ; I say, it is the purpose of 
the liberal philosophy of the new school to confound the supporters 
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of the establishment against the impious innovations of its enemies, 
wi h bigots, and the intolerant slaves of prejudice. 

Thus is an insidious attempt made to neutralize every effort of the 
church to defend herself against the encroachments of her adversaries. 
She is to be disarmed by the apprehension of being charged with a 
design of persecution ; and to be subdued without a struggle, rather 
than incur the censure and opprobrium ef men, who measure all 
principle and ail virtue by the arbitrary standard of their own system, 
and yet profess to hold bigotry and intolerance in abhorrence. Could 
it be believed that men, thus ranging under the banners of candouc 
and liberality, should in their zeal to undermine the foundations af the 
church (whose only sin appears to be her antiquity,) become the 
alvecates and supporters of fanaticism and bigotry ; and by a scheme 
of perverse policy, stand in array upon the side of those, against whose 
peculiar tencts and principles the new system is in its nature first ca!- 
culated to operate? But the sectaries are able coadjutors ; and whilst 
they are seducing the unwary and credulous, by a creed, formed to 
flatter the vanity, and bewilder the imaginations, of the blind mult'- 
tude; whilst they are stirring-up the sons of the establishment to dis- 
sent and desertion, their philosophical allies are thus attempting to 
disarm the church, by imputing to her a design of persecution, it she 
but lift ber hand in self-defence.” 


"Tis here the shoe pinched, and we can be at no loss to 
account for the abuse of the sermon by men who act precise'y 
in this manner; who, being the professed advocates of like- 
rality and candour, convert “that vigilance of the Church in her 
own defence, 


and a spirit of persecution.” It is, indeed, scarcely to be 
credited, that a coalition of persons of high rank, and pice 
fessing the Protestant religion, should he formed with Papists 
and Dissenters, for the purpose of circulating such reproaches 

and such charges as these against-the ministers and faithful 
members of the Established Church. It is a novel spectacle 
in this country; such a one has not been witnessed since the 


days of the revolution. But we trust that there yet remain 


resolution and vigour enough in the Church, to resist this mon- 
strous and unnatural combination, and to defend her doctrines 
and her rights, as well against her treacherous friends as 
against. her avowed enemies. 


‘* Whether the morals of a people,” says Dr. Hook, “ be shaken 
and undermined by the false positions and glosses of a fanatical priest- 
hood, or by the sophistries of a metaphysical oligarchy, the effect 
will be nearly the same; and if religion be rendered, us in the currupt 
periods of papal usurpation, a form, or a passion, or a trade; if iL 
become the vehicle of men’s fancies, instead of the Sinai of Gcd, 
our days are numbered, avd our decline is begun, ' 





*‘ which had been imputed to her as a matter of 
reproach, Sito a charge against her of bigotry, intolerance, 
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“© The Church, I again repeat, cannot long resist the artifices and 
combinations of her adversaries, unless new means of defence are 
adopted. Let our principles and doctrines be brought to the test, and 
we have nothing to apprehend from the hosts of this modern Babel 
united against us ; but these are put aside, and a popular plea set up 
against the Establishment as an Establishment. The canker, which 
used to work in silence and in darkness, is spreading now in open 
day. Toleration, which was heretofore the boast of our Church, is 
now become her reproach; and the very term, as applicable to the 
sectaries, publicly denounced and reprobated. Toleration, we are 
told, is a cloak to persecution, and an ascendant church, the trick of 
priestcraft and state policy ; nay, that ascendancy of the established 
church, which is identified with the constitution itself, is openly de- 
nied to us ; and a Dissenter, who calls for the support of the country 
in the developement of his scheme of universal education, without 
religious instruction, ranks the Chureh only as one among the variety 
of existing sects. 

‘* These sentiments and opinions, springing from a thirst of popu- 
larity on one side, and from a source still less defensible on the other, 
among the political and critical speakers and writers of the present 
day, are instilled into the minds of the lower orders, through the 
medium of the dissenting pulpits, whether they be devoted to the 
exclusive creed of the disciples of Calvin, or bidders to the liberal 
and boundless waste open to the flock of Socinus.” 


No man who has paid the smallest attention to the passing 
occurrences of the day, can deny the accuracy of this state- 
ment, or the justice of these conclusions. Now, or never, 
must we buckle on our armour, and fight manfully for the 
precious inheritance bequeathed us by our forefathers. The 
present state of religious and political parties in this kingdom, 
which are as closely blended as Church and State, imperatively 
demands an immediate and close union between all the sound 
members of the one, and loyal subjects of the other; no time 
is to be lost; we must rally round the throne and the altar, or 
the reign of Cromwell will be revived. We shall now bring 
our quotations from this excellent sermon, which we wish to 
have attentively read by every Christian in the country, toa 
close, by adding one other extract, relating to a point of 
primary importance. 


*¢ These pulpits are daily extending themselves, whilst the Church, 
from a niggard policy, which appears to be the harbinger of her over- 
throw, neglects to increase her means of defence, or to add a single 
church to ber establishment. Let the truth be proclaimed, lest, in 
the overthrow of the purest Church that ever prevailed, her prostrate 
sons should plead ignorance in extenuation of their indolence and 
neglect; let it be known that the Church has not the means of preach- 
ing the Gospel to those to whom Christ expressly declares to us he 
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came to preach it; We have not churches to accommodate the half of 
the population of the poor ! We have an instance before our eyes ; 
we find it to be the case in every parish, at least of the western division 
‘of the metropolis, and in all the manufacturing, mining, and populous 
districts throughout Great Britain! Can we then be surprised -that 
the uneducated classes of society should be tossed about with every 
wind of doctrine and sleight of men who lie in wait to deceive them, 
when their own church possesses not the means to preach to them; and 
when she is held up to scorn and reproach for even attempting, by 
means of education, to instil into the minds of the rising generation, 
her principles and doctrines. What can we look to, if we suffer our- 
selves to remain inactive from the fear of the censure or ridicule of 
those who are leagued against us? What must be the result of such 
a state of things? - I have no*hesitation in answering, as the firm 
conviction of my mind, the everthrow of the Establishment, and the 
ascendancy of a persecuting, intolerant, and exclusive creed, of 
whose influence, and character, the country has had a fatal fore- 
taste and a bitter experience. 

** This I do firmly believe will be the result of our present ineft- 
ness, and the mischievous activity of our opponents! Such must be 
the result, if we have not places of worship for the mass of the peo- 
ple. If they are shut out from hearing the Gospel ina church, they 
will naturally enter thé door that stands open to receive them, and 
hear it strained through the glosses and fancies of the prevailing sect 
in the neighbourhood. , 

“‘ Tf we are therefore thus deprived of the nteans of supporting the 
Church, whilst her opponents are unrestrained in the adoption, and 
application of theirs, the consequence is obvious; but if we are 
placed under circumstances as favourable as those enjoyed by the 
Dissenters ; if we are enabled to carry the:pure and simple doctrines 
of Christianity into the heart of the population ; if we are supplied 
with churches to preach the only doctrine by which man can be wise 
unto salvation, the will of God revealed in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, we may soon hope to dispel the clouds and vapours which now 
darken the hemisphere of religion; and, by divesting Christianity of 
all the fanciful appendages with which the vanity or obliquity of man’s 
imagination has encumbered it, bring back the wandering children of 
error within the pale of the Church, and finally maintain the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 


The scarcity of churches in the metropolis is an evil of 
alarming magnitude. In one of the eastern divisions of the 
town, there is a parish containing forty-four thousand inhabi- 
tants, with only a single church, not capable of holding more 
than.a twentieth part of the parishioners ! The consequence has 
been, the erection of conventicles of every denomination, by 
which even well disposed persons have been drawn from the 
establishment. ‘The late Bishop of London frequently re- 
monstrated with the government on this subject, and-he had 
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been led to entertain sanguine hopes that his remonstrarices 
would not prove ineffectual. Now that the state is governed 
by True CaurcuMeEn, at the head of whom we certainly 
place Mr. Percevar and Lorp SipmoutH, we, too, may 
reasonably hope, that this subject will be taken into the most 
serious consideration of the cabinet.’ At least fifty new 
churches and chapels of ease should be erected in the metro- 

lis, and its immediate vicinity, on the plan of the Free 
Church at Bath. As it is, members of the Church are ejected 
from her bosom in spite of themselves; and it is without a 
precedent, we apprehend, in a Christian country, that those 
aoe wish to go to church should have no church to receive 
them. 
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MEDICINE. 





Practical Observations on various novel modes of operating on Cataract, 
and of forming an artificial pupil. By Robert Muter, Holbeach, 
Member of the College of Surgeons, London. Pp. 124, 8vo. 
Underwood. 181}. 

Mr. Mater writes with much modesty, good sense, and discretion ; 

he observes minutely, and reasons often accurately. The chief 

points of novelty on which he dwells, are briefly stated in his preface. 

** One thing, too, commonly had recourse to in operations on the eye, 

is the untimely and unnecessary evacuation of the aqueous humour. 

The quiescent state of the parts of the eye is not maintained by adhe- 

sion, but by equipressure, the density of the coats resisting the pres- 

sure of the muscles on the eye-ball. No sooner is this resistance re- 
moved by the incision or puncture of the cornea, than the aqueous 
humour is evacuated, and the equipressure destroyed. This; then, is 
the line of distinction between the practice here recommended and 
that commonly adopted : to dissolve the opaque Jens by freely admit- 
ting the aqueous humour in those cases where it can be done safely, and 
without causing too much delay. Where this cannot be done with 
propriety, or the speedy removal of the cataract is preferred, that 
operation conceived to be the most simple, and followed by the 
mildest symptoms, is chosen, and due care taken that the aqueous 
humour be not too precipitately evacuated.” The author quotes the 
principal writers on Cataract either in support or elucidation of his 
opinions, and we have no hesitation in saying, that oculists should 
consult his work, and judge themselves the merits of his suggestions. 
Ja truth, notwithstanding all that anatomists have written on the eye, 
it is an organ of which we have scarcely one idea that is physically 
accurate, and whoever begins the-study of it on entirely new princi- 
plea rejecting or disbelieving all that has hitherto been said, can hardly 
fail being rewarded by discovery for his labour, and may benefit 
science, perhaps mankind. The recent discovery of a muscle in the 
eye of birds, by which the focal distance of their eyes are regulated, 
is a proof of how little we yet know on this important subject. 
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EDUCATION. 





Pheedri Fabule, in usum scholarum expurgate ; cum notis Angiicis. 
Studio. C. Bradley, M. A. Pp. 105, 12mo. Longman and Co. 
1812. 


THe same taste for curious and entertaining information which ap- 
peared in Mr. B.’s questions to Murray's grammar, also appears in the 
notes to these expurgated fables. The author is peculiarly happy in 
subjoining such illustrations and incidental circumstances, in the shape 
of notes, as must tempt youth to study by the eager curiosity which 
they excite. It would at first appear improbable, that in short verbal 
elucidations much mythological, geographical, historical, political, 
biographical, and ethical knowledge could be contained ; yet whoever 
takes up the present edition of Phzdrus’s fables, may be convinced of 
the fact, by reading over the editor’s curious notes. It would be a 
public good if Mr. B. should be induced to publish editions improved 
and explained in like manner of all the best school books, whether 
classical or vernacular. This correct, and neat little volume, is from 
Mr. Valpy’s ‘* Classical Press,” a thing hitherto so much wanted in the 
metropolis of the world. 
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POLITICS. 





Tue present has been called, by politicians, “‘ a new mra;” and 
seldom have mere practical politicians proclaimed a more important 
truth to the world, for it is at once a religious, a moral, and a political, 
TruTH. The zra is indeed new, in every sense of the word; it 
abounds with new principles, new measures, new opinions, new sects, 
new legislators, and a new spirit of legislation. The respect paid, in 
all ages of the world, to ancient establishments, and ancient maxims 
of government, are rejected by the more enlightened sages of modern 
times, and are proscribed, because they happen to interfere with certain 
fantastical and visionary notions of policy, which have been adopted 
by the new scholiasts, and the new philosophers, of this improved 
age. The fathers of the reformation, whose writings instructed, and 
whose example guided, the sober minds, and the steady steps, of out 
forefathers, are considered, by their wiser posterity, as mere novices 
in religious knowledge, and as ignorant wholly of the noble sciences 
of liberality and toleration. Those Englishmen, who brought about 
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’ the Revolution of 1688, whose memories have been hitherto revered 
by the Whigs, and who have been held up as objects not only of 
respect and of reverence, but of imitation, to others; now, that it is 
perceived, that the revolution, then produced, will not answer the pur- 
pose of modern revolutionists, that those prudent and cautious men 
were by no means a /a hauteur des circonstances of the present times, 
and that, thexefore, their antiquated notions would not suit the tem- 
per, nor promote the objects, of the Reformers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have been all, indiscriminately, consigned to oblivion. Hence 
it is, that for some time past, we have heard nothing of the glorious and 
immortal memory of King William; of the eternal remembrance of 
those principles which placed the House of Brunswick on the throne ; 
or of the patriotic wish, that the example of one revolution may prevent 
the necessity of another. On ail these topies, which used, with so 
much noise and ostentation, to be clametred in our ears, at every meet- 
ing of the Whig club, Bgrorg CaTHoLic EMANCIPATION BECAME THE 
WATCH-wWorD oF a PpaRTy, the Whigs have since observed a most 
profound silence ; and we shall not be much surprized to hear of the 
appointment of a select committee of the club, for the composition of 
a new political creed, and the consequent arrangement of a series of 
new toasts, which are the articles and the homilies of that worthy 
association, We might easily specify.an abundance of facts, to esta- 
blish, beyond the reach of controversy, the accuracy of our assertion, 
that the present era is marked by novelty, in religion, in morals, and 
in politics, But as the exposition would greatly exceed our prescribed 
limits, and as our readers, we take it for granted, are no inattentive or 
indifferent observers of passing events, we cannot enlarge on the sub- 
ject, nor can it be necessary todoso. We have said sufficient to jus- 
tify the observation, that anew ara bas commenced, (and our political 
opponents, if they have any sense of gratitade, will thank us for so 
far upholding one of their own fabrics) and to point the attention of 
our readers to ‘the circumstances of novelty, and of innovation, by 
which it is distinguished. ' 

Turn we, now, to a nobler theme, on which a Briton may indulge 
in unqualified exeltation, and, in respect to which the highest lan- 
guage of praise ceases tg be panegyric. Our prediction, which cer- 
tainly had nothing of political sagacity to recommend it, respecting 
the approaching fall of Bapasos, has been yerified. With the promp- 
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titade and vigour which so strongly characterize all the military ope- 
rations of our distinguished Commander, a fortress, possessing every 
means of pfotracted resistance, in the strength of its works; the 
numbers and state of its garrison; the skill and experience of its offi- 
cers ; the quantity of its ammunition and stores; has been reduced, and 
in so short a period of time, as to raise the astonishment of the enemy, 
and to excite the admiration of the world. . Thus, by the pre-eminent 
talents of Lord Wellington, and by the incomparable courage of 
his officers and men, has Portugal not only been cleared of its licen- 
tious. invaders, but its frontiers secured from insult, by the capture of 
every fortress, the possession of which would facilitate the progress of 
ourenemy. They have also opened, to our arms, a road to new vic- 
tories, and the glorious prospect of expelling, at no remote day, the 
whole force of France from the Peninsula. The effect, too, of this 
gallant conduct is highly conducive to the great purposes of the war, by 
inspiring the natives with fresh courage, and with added confidence. 
No longer are the French armies invincible, no longer are the French 
generals unrivalled, in theireyes. They have seen the one defeated, 
and the plans of the other counteracted, They have assisted in our 
conquests, and are partakers of our glory. Let, then, those patriotic 
declaimers, those desponding prophets, those economising politicians, 
who, in Parliament and elsewhere, have so often predicted disap- 
pointment to our hopes, disaster to our troops, and who have almost 
yielded implicit belief to the confident assertions of the vain-boasting 
Corsican, that our army would be driven into the sea, with the con- 
solatory addition of their own, that, ere the expiration of a twelve- 
month, not a British soldier would remain on the Peninsula, except 
as a prisoner ;—Jet these gloomy and desponding patriots be cheered 
with these brightening prospects of the new zra, let their courage be 
revived, and, for once, Jet them candidly acknowledge their error, 
and consign the pretension of infallbility to the source whence it 
originated, to the church whose cause they so anxiously plead. 

In the important operations of the siege of Badajos, and its subsequent 
capture by storm, the whole of the officers and men employed, con- 
ducted themselves with such consummate -skill and bravery, that .it 
would be highly presumptuous in a public writer, to, raise any 
distinction between them. But the readers of this review will readily 
pardon us for indulging a feeling of self-gratwation, in contemplating 
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the conduct of an officer, whom we, from a pure regard for justice 
and for truth, contributed to rescue from the impetuous current o 
public prejudice which was let loose against him ; and from the de- 
structive effects of popular clamour to which he had been, most unjust- 
ly, consigned. We opposed to the polluted but furious torrent, a 
firm rampart of truth ; we met the senseless but outrageous clamour 
with the commanding voice of justice. The law, at length, in tardy 
reparation of his injuries, proclaimed the innocence, and vindicated 
the honour, which, from the beginning of the contest, we had plainly 
descried, and boldly defended. We had descried, even in the 
representations of his enemies, and in the conduct which formed the 
ground of their charges against him, indisputable proofs of that manly, 
honourable, and resolute spirit, which has since been unequivocally 
displayed, in the field of glory, to his own honour, and to the advantage 
of his country. Yes, Generar Picton has nobly justified the 
opinion which we then formed of him, and which we published to the 
world. The first attack, on the Castle of Badajos, a most important 
post, was entrusted to him ; and Lord Wellington, in his dispatch, 
acknowledges his services in these terms. ‘1 am particularly obliged 
to Lieutenant General Picton, for the manner in which he arranged 
the attack of the castle, and for that in which he supported the attack, 
and established his troops in that important post.” In a letter from a 
distinguished officer on the staff of our army, who had not, of course, 
the same reasons for qualifying his praise, as must ever operate on the 
mind of a commander-in-chief, the.conduct of Generar Picton is 
thus spoken of. ‘* Had it not been for the attack made upon the castle 
by Generat Picton, and who most heroically carried it, we might 
have been obliged to give up our attack.” And again ;—*‘ No man ever 
deserved better of his country than Gengrat Picrow. Had it not 
been for his skillin the attack which he made upon the castle, we 
gsight still have been on the outside of the town. He 1s a MOST 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFICER, AND HIGHLY ESTEEMED BY THE WHOLE 
army.” ‘This is the best answer which could be given to his calum- 
niators, and this is the only mode by which a blush could ‘be raised on 
the cheeks of his enemies.---We confess, our feelings on the subject 
are the most gratifying, and, we trust, the most honourable, that 
public writers can experience. And there is scarcely any portion of 
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our labours to which we look back with such satisfaction, as to the 
Pictonian Controversy, where we had fearful odds to encounter, but 
where we succeeded in proving the justice of the old adage, macna 
EST VERITAS ET PREVALEBIT. 

By the reduction of Badajos, and -the relative situation of the 
divisions under Generals Hill and Graham, Soult’s army will be ex- 
posed to imminent danger. There is little doubt that the siege of Cadiz 
has been raised by this time; and as the defence of Valencia, sur- 
rounded as it is by a country in possession of the Spaniards, will require 
a much greater force, than the French have now to devote to that 
purpose, it is most probable, that the troops will be withdrawn, 
that the whole South of Spain will be evacuated, and that an attempt 
will be made to concentrate the whole force of France, now remain- 
ing in the peninsvia, with a view either to defend the capital, or to 
make a final stand on the banks of the Douro. This junction, how- 
ever, when opposed by such a vigilant and active commander as Lord 
Wellington, and in the actual positions of our army, will be a matter 
not very easy of accomplishment. Besides, Ballasteros, the most 
skilful of the Spanish commanders, and who, for vigilance and 
activity, is exceeded by no officer whatever, has collected a formidable 
force, and is, by this time, in possession of Seville. It should not be 
forgotten, too, that he commands an army, whom he has trained to 
confidence, and accustomed to victory ; that he has recently defeated, 
with considerable loss, a superior force of the enemy ; and that there is 
no doubt that he will most cordially co-operate with the British Gene- 
ral, in any plans which may be adopted for the annoyance of that 
enemy. If the siege of Cadiz is raised (and if not, it very soon must 
be) a powerful Spanish army, uniting the forces now in the Isle of 
Leon, with those of Ballasteros, may form a junction with the British, 
and compose a force which the French will be utterly unable to resist. 
Our hopes, then, of the final, and speedy, expulsion of the invaders, 
from the Spanish territory, are greatly strengthened. 

Buonaparte, it is evident, has left his troops in the Peninsula to 
their fate, to carry on a defensive war, and to maintain themselves in 
their strong holds as long as they can. But-the fate of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and of Badajos, must have convinced him, that no fortresses are too 
strong for British valour to subdue ; and that, in the desolated state of 
the country, we haye the best of all possible allies, famine. The views, 
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however, of the great Napoleene, are directed to new haryests of glory, 
and to new fields of plunder, in: countries not yet exhausted by the 
presence of his military vultures. Those plans, for the successive sub- 
jugation of Russia and the Porte, which have been long in bis con- 
templation, are now brought to maturity. Austria, Prussia, Saxony, 
and the whole of Germany, being linked, as vassals or as slaves, to 
his car, he bas resolved to fight his battles with foreign troops, and to 
feed his own with the spoils of foreign countries. Here, indeed, 
famine a)so threatens to drive him from the field; for the scantiness of 
the late harvest, in every part of the continent of Europe, has left but 
barely sufficient for the consumption of the immediate inhabitants, and 
no superfluity for foreign locusts to devour. Ify however, he have, as 
"tis believed, stripped France of all her corn, in order to provide subsis- 
tence for his armies (to which, at home and abroad, every other object 
and consideration are uniformly sacrificed) he may epen the campaign. 
And here, we confess, we see but little prospect of a successful resis- 
tance on the part of Russia. Hampered as she is by the Turks (who 
are deterred from making peace, by the intrigues of the French 
minister at the Porte,) the Rassian Emperor will find an extreme 
difficulty in opposing a successful resistance to the overwhelming 
force which France will be enabled, by the suicidal baseness of Austria 
and Prussia, to bring against him. The contest, however, will be 
severe and bloody. Alexander must know that he is fighting for his 
empire, for his crown, for his political, and natural, existence ; he 
must, literally, conquer or perish. 

Sweden, indeed, if Bernadotte be really disposed to shake off the 
vassalage of France, may afford him considerable assistance ; and it 
is to be hoped, that the arrival of a British ambassador at the Porte 
may open the eyes of the Turks to their true interests, and make them 
the friends, if not the allies, of Russia. They must-be blind, indeed, 
who have not long perceived, that the tarbulent and ambitious mind 
of the Corsican will never know rest, while one European throne 
rests upon its ancient basis. Petersburgh once subdued, Constan- 
tinople will be the next object of attack ; Prussia will then be apnihi- 
lated; Sweden may be preserved by an alliance with the sovereigns 
of the sea ; but Austria will not long be suffered to retain her ancient 
race of Kings. These projects, gigantic and incredible as they appear 
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we -perceived and announced several years ago. That difficulties will 
interpose to obstruct their accomplishment ; that accidents may occur 
entirely to frustrate them, we are not disposed to deny ; but, without 
a. radical change in the politics and disposition of the European 
powers, for which we see not the smallest foundation for hope, the 
attempt, we are persuaded, will be made; and our fears of its success 
are much stronger than our expectations of its failure. This, indeed, 
is agloomy prospect, but it is a prospect which it behoves us tocon- 


template without fear, and without despondency. | For, though the - 


Corsican may rule the continent, Great Britain may govern the ocean ; 
and, though excluded from European markets, by the adoption of a 
wise policy she may open new markets to herself in a different 
hemisphere; and above all, by union and harmony at home, by 
adberence to old principles, by shunning political experiments, by 
avoiding anti-constitutional speculations, by pursuing, in short, the 
paths chalked out for us by our wise ancestors, she may retain her 
independence, and preserve her gceatness, in spite of all the powers 
which France has subjugated, or which she may yet subjugate. 

In other times, indeed, we should hope, that the glorious example 
of Spain and Portugal would rouse the oppressed inhabitants of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, who abhor the French, to shake 
off the galling and degrading yoke, which the arms of France, and 
the treachery of their own governments, have imposed upon them, 
This would be a cheering sight ; but we dare not indulge so flattering 
an expectation. When Spain and Portugal, indeed, shall have purged 
the Peninsula of their profligate foes, we do not imagine that they 
will remain inactive spectators of French victories, in other portions 
of Europe. It is not to be believed, that those gallant bands of irre- 
gular troops, which, even now, extend their incursions into the frone 
tier provinces of France, will leave their inveterate enemy unmolested, 
No; whatever their.strength wil] enable them to achieve, we may be 
certain they will effect, But much yet remains to be done, before 
Spain can assume an offensive attitude against France. 

While victory has crowned our arms abroad, discord has infested the 
land-at home. The Papists, resolved to embarrass the councils of 
the Regent, and to divert, as much as possible, the attention of the 
government, from the conduct ef the war, and from the complicated 
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business of the State, at the present arduous crisis; have again ob. 
truded their inflammatory and false petitions upon the Legislature, 
The discussions on these subjects have been marked by some new fea- 
tures, which ought to rouze the Protestant community from that state 
of torpid apathy, in which it has been too long involved. For the 
first time we have seen a son of our venerable Sovereign, forgetful of 
the principles which seated his family on the throne, stand forth to 
arraign the policy of his father, and to second the motion of a man, 
who uttered the most virulent and unfounded abuse against his bro- 
ther. The whole of the speech of this infatuated Prince had a ten- 
cency (it could not be intended) to vilify the reformation ; it proceeds 
on a fallacy from beginning to end ; and betrays the most extraordinary 
marks of ignorante. To one who could assert, that no Catholic of 
the present Way entertained the doctrine of Papal infallibility, we can 
oppose nothing like argument, and respect for his rank forbids us to 
give the only answer which such an assertion deserves. That Magna 
Charta did not recognize the Test Laws, will be easily conceded, for 
reasons which it is needless to specify; but that no proscriptions nor 
systems of exclusion existed in those days, we must take leave to deny. 
The Duke need not, it is presumed; be reminded, that England was 
then entirely Catholic; nor can he, we suppose, be ignorant, tbat no 
other sect whatever was, and would be tolerated, during the prevalence 
of Popery; that when the dawn of the reformation first broke forth 
in England, in the fourteenth century, the spirit of Popish persecution 
was instantly exerted to obscure the earliest rays of the rising sun ; 
Wickliffe, indeed, was not murdered; but his memory and opinions 
were condemned by the council of Constance, and his bones were in 
consequence dug up and burned, by the greatest opponents of the 
Pope in England ; and that the most sanguinary laws, conceived in the 
rankest spirit of Papal exclusion, disgraced our Statute Books, when 
Papists guided the helm of government. But why quote particular 
facts, when every page of our history furnishes the most complete 
contradiction tothe whole train of arguments and facts adduced in 
support of the positions advanced on this memorable, and unprece- 
dented, occasion. Will posterity, however, credit the fact, that the 
son of a king, whose family was indebted for his throne to the 
nation’s abhorrence of Popery, should have publicly declared, that 
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« There was hardly any country in the world where religion had been 
more limited than in this, as connected with freedom from disatilities 3?” 
His Royal Highness must excuse us for remarking, that the very 
reverse of this statement is the fact ; and that, in truth, there neither 
js, nor ever was, a country in the world, where toleration, in principle 
and practice, was carried to any thing like the extent to which it has 
been carried in Great Britain. He resided, we know, for a consider- 
able time, at Rome, and it would have strengthened his argument ma- 
terially if he had condescended to exhibit, from his own knowledge, 
some proofs of the superior toleration which prevailed in that country, 
or in any part of Italy or France! Here we stop—higher considera- 
tions than those of personal respect restrain our pen ;—and the con- 
cluding sentence of the speech to which we have referred encourages 
the hope, that the duty of prayer, and attendance on Divine worship, 
will no longer be deemed a fit subject for ridicule by the speaker. 

The different speeches delivered during this debate, in support of the 
Catholic claims, would require a volume to answer; and we hope 
that, as far as they are published, they will undergo a complete ana- 
lysis, for never were speeches delivered in any assembly, so open to 
confutation, Our limits, however, forbid any attempt of the kind. 
As to the gross abuse of the Prince Regent, in the speech ascribed to 
Lord Donoughmore, in the papers, charging him with a breach of 
faith, and a violation of honour, we cannot believe that any peer 
would deliver it, or that the House would endure it fora moment. 
Such language would have been not only unparliamentary, and inde- 
corous, but grossly unconstitutional. There is one part, however, 
of the printed speech which cannot be overlooked. A project is 
referred to, of sending the Guards to Ireland, under one of the 
Royal Dukes, to quell any disturbances which might arise there. 
That the executive power has the right to send any portion of the 
public force to any part of the British Empire, and under the com- 
mand of any general, was never before, we believe, questioned by 
any man.. But here, we are told, that, in such a case, “ Resistance 
on the part of the Irish people would be right, justifiable, and neces- 
sary.” When we couple this peer’s declaration with the pompous 
boast of Mr. Grattan, “ Ireland witt nave her liberties ;” we may 
judge whether these Popish advocates seek to attain their end by 
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intimidation or by argument! If such language as this is to be tole. 
rated in our Senate, we shall, for the first time, regret the union with 
Ireland, as likely to be productive of more evils than advantages to 
this country. These declarations are in the true spirit of the Catholic 
Committee. But, we trust, it will be shewn, that Britons are not 
to be bullied into a surrender of their Constitution ; and that neither 
threats of desertion, nor incitements to rebellion, nor even rebellion 
itself, will ever induce them to give up those*barriers, which form the 
only sure safeguards of her establishments, civil and ecclesiastical, 
Much as we respect and esteem the loyal part of the Irish nation, we 
will never bear to be told, by her factious orators, that the existence 
of England depends upon Ireland, All history belies the assertion, 
England has defended herself not only without the aid, but against 
the opposition, of Ireland. Were Ireland sunk in the sea, she has 
still the spirit and the means to defend, herself against the whole 
world. 

The introduction of the Regent's name, and an allusion to an alleged 
pledge, formerly given by him, in the House of Commons, was, 
very properly, taken up in a manner which extorted from Mr. Ponsonby 
an explanation of a most extraofdinary nature ; fixing upon himself, as 
Chancellor of Ireland, and on the Duke of Bedford, as Viceroy, a 
charge of conduct, not only incompatible with all received notions of 
official duty, but of a nature most unconstitutional. They, it appears, 
- while they were the confidential servants of the King, received instruc- 
tions, ona point of the highest political importance, from a subject, 
and acted upon such instruction, without-any communication of the 
matter to their sovereign. On this subject we had much to say, but 
our sentiments having been in a great measure anticipated, by another 
public writer, we shall here transcribe them, as declaratory of our 
own, cordially concurring with him in the opinion, that this strange 
business must undergo a full and complete investigation. 





The DUKE of BEDFORD and Mr. PONSONBY. 


No Political circumstance has, within our recollection, caused a greater 
sensation than that which was divulged by Mr. Ponsonsy, towards 
the conclusion of the Catholic Debate on Friday night. That Right 
Honourable Gentleman is represented to have stated, and on Mr. 
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Politics. 
Stuart Worrttey's demand, to have repeated, that “ he and the 
Duke of Beprorp, while in the Irish Government as Chancellor and 
Lord Lieutenant, had received the Prince of Wates‘s commands to 
communicate to the Roman Catholics of Ireland assurances of his 
Rorat Hicuwess’s favourable intentions towards them !” 
This, we presume, is the ‘ royal p/edye,’ of the breach of which we 


& 


, 


have heard so much, and we are glad that; at last, the grounds of all 
the scurrility and calumny which has, for some time past, disgusted 
the country, are developed and avowed. * We suppose that these assu~ 
rances were understood by the Duke and Mr, Ponsoney to convey 
to the Catholics a pledge that his Roya Hicuwness intended to give 
effect to their claims when he should have the power of doing so. 
This is the meaning which we apprehend Mr. Ponsonsy wished his 
words to bear, and this is the meaning which, in the observations we 
are about to make, we shall give them:; if we mistake their import, 
we shall, on explanation, be ready to correct our error. 

Our readers have not forgotten how firmly fixed, and how distinctly 
known, was his Masesty’s determination on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic Claims, and now we have from one of the parties a bold con- 
fession, that the Lord “Lieutenant, the representative of the King's 
person, and the head of his Government in Ireland, and the’ Lord High 
Chancellor, the keeper of the royal conscience and chief depository 
of the public counsels, dared secretly to tamper with a portion of 
his Masesty's subjects, and to take with them certain engagements, 
not only unauthorised by the Kine, but without his knowledge, and 
in direct opposition to the public policy of his Government. 

That his Majesty’s sworn Counsellors and confidential servants 
shouid have ventured to undertake such a mission, from even the first 
sulject of the realm, appears to us the most extraordinary and mons- 
trous instance of audacity, of which we have ever heard except only 
that of having now avowed it. 

We know not what provacation or incitement instigated Mr. Pon- 
sonby to this disclosure ; but at whatever object his charge was aimed, 
lie has missed it ; his blunderbuss has burst in his hand, and shattered 
Only himself and his companion. If the subject were not too serious, 
we should be amused at the self-inflicted disaster of this unlucky 
Gentleman, for, as Shakespeare says— 


- tis sport to see 
« The Engineer hoist by Ais own petard.” . 
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Bat really our public feeling will not permit us to bestow a thought 
on the personal ridicule or peril with which Mr. Ponsonby has covered 
himself, 

We shall assume, for the sake of the argument, that Mr. Ponsonby 
has stated the matter truly, and that he was authorised by the Prince 
of Wales to give this pledge ; but we most confidently insist, that 
constitutionally we cannot consider this, as in any degree, a measure 
of his Royal Highness’s, but merely as that of his advisers. 

We admit that the private feelings of a Prince of Waies, and his 
communications of those private feelings to private friends, attach no 
responsibility any where ; but a declaration of the Heir Apparent's 
royal intentions on a great political question, which intentions could 
only take effect when he should succeed to sovereign power; and 
which declaration was made by the highest Officers of the State to 
the Trish Nation (as it is now the fashion to call the Roman Catho- 
jics), this, we say, can never be fairly maintained to be a private ex- 
pression of individual opinion. 

But if it was not then, and is not now, understood by Mr. Pcnsonby 
and the Duke of Bedford, and the Roman Catholics, as a public pledge 
for the future publhc conduct, of the Sovereign of these realms, why is 
it now adduced as a proof of insincezity.? Why has it been made the 
ground of charge against the put/ic measures of our Sovereign ? proof, 
indeed, most vain, and charge, most foundless ; but adduced and 
made with a degree of virulent confidence that justifies us at least in 
asserting that Mr, Ponsonby and his coadjutors considered this pledge 
as binding on the'pudlic conduct of the Prince of Wales, whenever 
he should thereafter assume, temporarily or permanently, the Sove- 
reign power. 

We therefore assert, that this was considered as an act of anti- 
cipated sovereignty ; and that the Duke of Beprorp and Mr. Pon- 
sonBy were, therefore, constitutionally, its advisers, as they were 
actually its organs ; and that they are responsible for all the irregularity 
(to say no more) of the proceeding. 

Nor would it make any differenee in our view of this matter, 
though Mr. Ponsonsy should say that the Prince's commands were 
spontaneous ; it is not the sentiment of which we complain, but the 
communication made of it. Without organs or executors no opinion 
of the sovereign can have any public effect, and it is, therefore, to 
those organs and executors, and to them alone, that responsibility can 
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attach.—Of the Prince of Wates, the law and the principles of our 
government permit us only to say, on this occasion, that we rejoice 
that he has emancipated himself from such indiscreet and unconstite- 
tional advisers. 

These would have been our sentiments, whoever the advisers had 
been; we should, if even they bad no public character, have held 
them responsible for making public pledges for the future sovereign ; 
but what must be our indignation at seeing that these secret advisers 
of the son were the public servants of the father ; that these intrigaers 
with the people, were the ministers of the King ? What shall we 
say, when the Kine's Lieutenant and the Kine's Chancellor were 
holding out, to three millions of the Kine’s subjects, hopes which 
were to be accomplished only on the demise of their royal master ? 
‘What fervency must such a communication have given to Roman 
Catholic prayers for the life of the good old Kina. 

In private affairs such conduct would be called the basest treachery 
—what it is in public life, we must leave to the lawyers to determine. 

And let us not for a moment forget who were these pledyers of 
themselves and their future sovereign to Cathclic Emancipation, with-. 
out deigning for a moment to consider what the sense of parliament 
might be? They were no others, than those very statesmen who, a 
few months after, affecte | to leave office, rather than give a pledge 
not to harass their actual sovereign with propositions which he and 
bis parliament have already rejected! It was not, it now seems, toa 
pledge that these sturdy patriots objected. A pledge to respect the 
opinions of the King and parliament they could not swallow; buta 
pledge to bind the Prince, in probable defiance of his future parlia- 
ment, they readily negotiated. These political Jews would pass ao 
bonds with the old father, but took gladly the post olits of the son, 
in hopes that, as sometime happens in such cases, they should 
ensure to themselves the management of his affairs. 

So far we have considered this transaction, with reference to the 
failure of public duty to the people and the Ktne.—We shall now say 
one word, and but a word, as to the manner in which his Royat 
Hieuness has been treated; and it is this, that gross as was the 
the breach of duty as public servants, the breach of private faith and 
confidence do, in our opinion, far exceed it; not, to be sure, asa 
constitutional offence, but as a dereliction of all those feelings which 
we have considered as inseparable from honourable friendship. What ! 
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if the sovereign is not to be bullied (a coarse perhaps, but not inappli- 
cable expression) into calling to his councils, men, whose opinions 
on every gteat political question are at variance with what he and his 
people think the best interests of the country? What, .we say, is h’s 
private life to be now raked up for topies of scurrility by those who 
were the companions of that private life? And is now a circumstance 
of his public conduct to be arraigned by the advisers and participators 
of that public conduct ? 

But these are small considerations, compared with the constitu. 
tional question which the conduct of Mr. Ponsonsy and the Duke of 
Beproxp involves: this is indeed high and important matter.—The 
business will nat, cannot rest here; it is in every mouth, it is deep 
in all opr thoughts; the Duke of Beprorp and Mr. Ponsonsy are 
looked upon as persons in jeopardy, ahd the public seem divided only 
on the point of defining their offence. 

We confidently trust that some independent member, unconnected 
with the ministry or opposition, will pursue the course that was opened 
by Mr. Sruvarr Wort ey, and bring the matter before the distinct 
consideration of parliament. We are prepared to expect repugnance 
to such a discussion from some persons of all parties ; but such repug- 
vance will avail nothing; the question which Mr. Ponsonsy has 
raised must be disposed of ; the interests of the Prince and the people 
equally require it. What becomes of the confidence of a sovereign 
in his ministers ? What becomes of the responsibility of ministers tothe 
country, if the example of the Duke of Beprorp and Mr. Ponsonsy 
be sanctioned, by our silent acquiescence ? If such conduct be not a 
high misdemeanor, we are sure that never, in our recollection, have 
any other ministers pursued a conduct so unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous. What a prospect does it open upon us, and what if this should 
pass with impunity, or without observation, may not be expected ? 
To what prostitution may not the first departure from constitutional 
principle Jead? Deceiving the sovereign, intriguing with the heir, 
and tampering with the people may, by and bye, for aught we know, 
be the boast of patriots. The oath of the privy counsellor may 
‘become as obligatory as a custom-house affidavit, ‘The King's Lords 
Lieutenant may glory in misrepresenting his person ; anda Lord 
Chancellor may be found to betray at once his confidence and his cons 
science. 
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THE COVENTRY CONTROVERSY. 
Ee 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review, &&c. 
SiR, 


The private connections and concerns of so obscure an individual 
as the Curate of Trinity parish, Coveutry, feels himself to be, I should 
have supposed, would not have been.thought of sufficient consequence 
to interest the attention of the public; I have therefore been surprized, 
that yon should lend:your pages to such a subject : but having done so, 
Itrust you will, for once, permit him to make a few remarks upon the 
communications of your correspondents. 

The first attack made upon him was by “ Senex,” in your number 
for last September, stating him to be “ a Calvinistic Dissenter.” The 
whole tenor of his life bears so strong a testimony to the groundiess 
nature of this charge, that he thought ananswet to it unnecessary to 
those who knew him, and useless to those who knew him not ;—edu- 

cated ata public school honored when an undergraduate at Cambridge 
by several tokens of academicai preference ; distinguished by no mean 
situation on the university wipes at taking his degree ; elected aftér- 
wards a Fellow of Trinity College; (an ‘honour w hich, in that col- 
lege, every body knows is not very easily obtained) ordained both dea- 
con and priest by THe RisHor oF Lincotun ; who is certainly no friend 
either to Calvinists or Dissenters; he thought himself sufficiently 
shielded from the censure which Se nex, perhaps inadvertently, but 
certainly without reason, had ende: woured to cast at him.—Since that 
time several other opponents have appearéd against bim in your publi- 
Cation; whose conduct and sanguage he cannot but deem censurable, 
whaiever < degree of purity he may feel desirous of attributing to their 
motives.—-One offers a critici ismapon a sermon which he professes to 
have heard ; though there is very little resemblance between the ser- 
mon exitisiged. aud that actually delivered: I admit, however, the 
Angenuoysness and honourable feelings of this writer (the Orthodox 

‘hurchman,) who, when corrected by some advocate of mine for 
what was certainly a mis-statement, has the courage and the justice 
to acknowledge and to rectify his error; but when we see another: 
writer coming m aph o with his pretended stenographic notes, to 
vouch for thet truth of what the Orthodox Churchman himself, in ‘the 
same number of your work, honestly retracts ; who can avoid smiling 
at sach inconsistency, or fail properly to apprec ciate such testimony ?— 
Moreover, Mr, Editor, I do think it very incompatible with the 
respectability - of a literary work, to admit personal abuse and invective 
of any kind : a bad cause cannot long be supported by it, anda good 
one does not need it: but when that abuse is directed against a speci- 
fied individual ; when its avowed design is to deprive him of thé legi- 
linate object of his pursuit; and when this design is promoted by 
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such reflections upon his moral character as are implied in the accusa- 
tions of ‘ religious fraud,” gloomy and hypocritical sanctity, &c. or 
in the epithets ‘‘ hollow and hypocritical professor,” oreven ‘‘ Caivi- 
nistic Dissenter,” when applied to a regular minister of the established 
church, such language is much more disgracefal to its author, and to 
the work in which it is permitted to appear, than to the person againsi 
whom it is so unjustly directed. 

But, Sir, your correspondents ate not content with levelling their 
shafts against me; they have endeavoured through me to wound the 
feelings of my near and much-esteemed relative ; or through him still 
turther to injure me ; for it is not easy to say which is their object, or 
whether both.—J have a brother—but how he can be chargeable for 
my Oflences, or I for his, I am unable to discover upon any principles 
of moral propriety or christian justice.—I remember the charge 
brought against us by our great political enemy, that we are @ mation 
of shopkeepers: such is the term by which he chuses to describe the 
multifarious and extensive transactions of this commercial country. My 
valued relative may, in like manner, be described by the technical 
designation your correspondent assigns to him ; he certainly does 
export, and that pretty largely, the articles alluded to among many 
other articles of commerce ; it may be added also, that.his name ap- 
pears as one of the board of directors in several of the chief commer- 
cia) societies in London ; but what such circumstances have to do with 
his mora! cha:acter, and much more with mine, or with my aptitude 
or unfitness for the appointment I am soliciting, I confess myself per- 
fectly incompetent to understand.—But, by whatever species of 
merchandize your correspondents may. please to designate him ; whea 
the adjunct which one of them has adopted is prefixed to such designa- 
tion, I must take the liberty of stating that it is at least « mistake : 
he was never known to assume any sacerdotal function; and when 
such a charge therefore is contumeliously adduced, it certainly does 
not indicate the adducers of it to be influenced by very laudable 
motives.—It would be easy to retaliate, Mr. Editor, by a reference to 
the trade, &c. o¢ your correspondents ; but neither the truth nor the 
falsehood of their statements would be established by such reference. 

I have now, Sir, only to add, that as my object in writing this is by 
no means to protract a controversy which already has neither done 
honour to your pages, nor promoted the edification of your readers, | 
have not rendered ‘ railing for railing,” to any one ; nor will I by any 
consideration be induced to write again ; and I hope the same line of 
conduct will be adopted by my friends. 

Iam, Sir, &c. 
THE CURATE OF TRINITY PARISH. 
Coventry, 10th April, 1912. | 

N. B. We beg leave to assure “ the Curate of Trinity parish,” 
that, whatever might be the case at Coventry, we knew not to whom 
this controversy alluded, till we received his letter. The allusions 
were evidently personal, but the object of them were as unknown to 
us, as were his assailauts. The subject at first, appeared to us, one 
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of fair discussion ; and an adherence to a rule, from which we have, 
in no instance, from the first establishment of this work to the present 
moment, deviated, audi alteram partem, led us to give admission to 
every communication, on either side of the question, We begin to 
think that the controversy has been carried far enough, and hope that 
our correspondents will soon bring it to a close.---Eprror. 


To the Editor. 

Sir.—The letter which you did me the honour of inserting in 
your review of February, has called forth the animadversions of three 
different gentlemen ; to reply to so many appeared, on a cursory view, 
yather an arduous undertaking; on a closer inspection, however, I 
found, as is often the case, that distance had magnified the dangey, and 
that in reality I had nothing to fear. Without any farther preface, I 
shall begin with the letter of Scrutator, who comes forward with all 
the flourishing ofa ‘‘ Miles Gloriosus ;" he seems indeed to trust too 
much to the terror which his manner may inspire, and to confide too 
implicitly on the weight and authority which he attaches to his Senec- 
titude ; notwithstanding all this, I shall remark more freely on his 
letter, because it is more opeu to the severity of censure. 1 cannot 
indeed pretend to pursue bim through his labyrinth of folly ; in such a 
chace I confess } should follow, “ haud passibus zquis.” I wish 
Scrutator had called to mind “ Jaudari a laudato, &c.” and spared his 
panegyric, ‘‘ what have 1 done that this man should pratse me ?”” I am 
then accused of being an enemy in disguise ; if so, I have carried the 
farce much too far. The next charge against me is the inveighing 
against aponymous insinuation, at the same time that I am guilty of it 
inyself ; but surely the understanding of S——r is not so darkened, or 
his faculties so obscured, by the mists of prejudice, as to indace him 
for a moment to believe that these instances are at all parallel: Senex 
and the O. C. attack (as Defensor justly observes) a plainly designated 
person ; I attack one who is himself under a mask, to most people 
unknown, whose character and reputation sustain no injury, one who 
may either remain in convenient obscurity, or come forward to the 
world and be the publisher of his own shame, S——r then adverts to 
what he calls the tender point ; tender indeed ! he is wise in forbearing 
to trust his pen on the subject ; he may disclose more than wou',' be 
prudent---his own ignorance. What is mentioned respecting the book- 
seller was never I believe credited by any ; yet this is transformed by 
S——r's magnifying powers, into a mighty machine, id®ented to con- 
ceal hypocrisy. I acknowledge my entire ignorance respecting the 
family compacts and matrimonial alliance which S——r mentions, as 
I never listen to gossips’ tales. S——r then taking up the assertion 
about ‘‘ Judas,” with the stenographic notes which he took that day, 
* like perjury steps forth to prove all true ;" whilst, unfortunately, the 
O. C. himself adinits that it was an error, tells you how to rectify it, and 
wishes it to be ascribed not todesign but inadvertence. You will, with- 
out doubt, Mr. E. bere exclaim with Osrick, ‘‘a hit,a very palpable bit.” 
S——>r then makes a feeble attempt.at wit; if, however, he were to 
rub himself, the words “* asinus asinum fricat,” might be applied with 
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peculiar propriety. Any further remarkson a letter, containing such 
numerous charges* yet not substantiating one ; so replete with every 
thing irrelevant to the subject, and deficient in every thing connected 
with it ; any furtherremarks, I say, on such a letter, would be trifling 
with your readers. I shall now dismiss it with the following hint to 
the writer of it, which, if attended to, may prove serviceable to him. 


Oris 8s dalcrsass weideras rary 
Hos mrovngog avros ess THs Tpewes 


H taytawacs moe docie yrupany ext, 
® 


I shall here make a digressiony not totally foreign to the subject, 
by quoting the words of a celebrated writer of our owncoufitry, equally 
remarkable for variety and depth of learning, as for the general 
benevolence of his disposition. ‘‘In this turbulent and confused 
scene,” says Dr. Knox, ‘‘ whete our words and actions_are often mis- 
understood and often misrepresented, it is indeed difficult even for 
innocénce and integrity to avoid reproach, abuse, contempt, and 
hatred,”’---*¢ it is then the part of wisdom.to do every thing in our 
power to preserve an irreproachable character, and then te let our 
happiness depend chiefly on the approbation of our own consciences, 
and on thé advancement of our interest in a world where liars shall 
not be believed, and where s/anderers shall receive countenace from 
none but him who is called in Greek, by way of eminence, Diabolus 
or the calumniator.” 

The letter of Senex admits of no reply, as it simply affirms that he 
and the O. C. are distinct personages ; it is indeed curious to remark 
how very desirous bot: of these appeat not to le taken for cack other. 
Senex complains cf my scurrility and personal abuse ; he is however 
now more than even with me ;---much'as I am obliged to him for his 
forbearance and gentleness, I cannot help thinking that in this instance 
he exercises these virtues more out of régard for himself than for me. 

The O. C. is mistaken in supposing Vericola and myself to be the 
same ; I assure him that I do not know Vericola. I shall not attempt to 
prove the O. C. a Socinian, as I never asserted that he was one. The 
QO. C. candidly and ingenuously explains the error of his former 
lette;. I regret that he wrote it soincautiously as to subject him for so 
long a time to the imputation of wilful falsehood. I must here pay a 
tributeof applause to the mildness ‘and liberality with which his letter 
is dictated, as far at least as respects myself ; it contains no uawarrant- 
ed assertions, no indiscriminate abuse ; ‘and, considering the asperity 
with which the O, C, was treated by me, he may in some measure be 
saki to have returned good for evil ; at least, when he was reviled, he 
reviled not again; his conduct may in future serve as a model te 
such a scribbler and sciolist as Scrutator. 

Jam sure that the O.C. can sce other reasons for rejecting the 
proposed alteration in the article alluded to, than its Calvinistic ten- 
dency ; “‘ man is very far gone from original righteousness,” implies 
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** departure from righteousness to have been man's own act ; whereas, 
the proposed alteration, ‘* man is wholly deprived, &c.” would clearly 
make man’s want of righteousness the act of God., From the O. C.'s 
repugnance to acknowledge the great extent of man's depravity, I 
should a/most suppose him to be amongst those who fancy themselves 
whole: Does he ever cry out, “ Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant O Lord, for in thy sight shall no man living be justified ?” 
does he say with the excellent Bp. Beveridge ‘‘ J ook upon all my 
righteousness as filthy regs, and it is in the rebes only of the righteous- 
pess of the Son of God, that I dare appear before the majesty of 
heaven?” but this is disputing alout a straw. Allowing it to be conceded 
that man i#not entirely deprived of original righteousness, what will 
the O. C. gain by such a concession ? Nothing. Can he mark out the 
boundary of our depravity ? can he say that man is not so far fallen, 
but that he may be saved by other righteousness than that of Christ ? 
does he believe that a man in human estimation virtuous, is not equally 
beholden to the blood of Christ for the washing away his sins as the 
most atrocious offender? does he affirm, in contradiction to our 
liturgy, that we are of ourselves able*to do any good thing? The 
scriptures assure us that man’s condition, owing to the transgression of 
Adam, is such that of himself he cannot be saved; this is enough for us 
to know, for if our natural depravity is so great, as, without Christ's 
atonement, to ensure our condemnation, the words ‘‘ very far gone,”’ 
and ‘‘ as faras possible” are exactly equivalent. I have now.done, [ 
came forwardprincipally as bearing testimony to a matter of fact ; the 
O. C.’s explanation proves my testimony to have been true. No future 
communication to your review shall draw from me any reply. 


——hic cestus artemque repono. 
! £ 


wevoisue. 

P. S. Mr. E. are you, do you think, correct in calling the controversy 
© Calvinists against Churchmen ?”” The O. C, and myself both appeal 
to the same articles as the standatd of our belief; we both hate, 
although we do not exactly agree in our ideas of what is, Calvinism4 
The advice of Bishop Horsely, cautioning thase who attack Calvinism, 
fully to beware of what is Calvinism and what is not, and to take care 
that they do not attack at the same time something more sacred and 


of higher authority, cannot be too often repeated. J. 





To the Editor. 
CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


The following concise but comprehensive statement of the demertts 
of the Catuoric Question, considered in a political light, was 
lately published, at intervals, in that Joyal and constitutional print, the 
Dustin Jovrnat. Ararity, alas in IReLanp. It is written by no 
common hand, and displays an extensive and profound knowledge of 
the subject, in its fermidable bearin upon the venerable fabric of the 


eonstitution, 
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To preserve from oblivion a fugitive tract of so much merit ;— 
though calculated for the meridian of IneLanp, yet not unworthy of 
attention in EncLianp,—it is offered for insertion in the Anti- 
Jacosin Review, Virtulis vere custos, rigidusque satelles ;—by a 
cordial friend to the principles, and admirer of the adility, with which 
it has been conducted, . 

April gth, 1812. InspECTOR. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


« As for the sense and reason of it, that has little or nothing-to do here— 
only le: it sound full and round, and chime right ta the humour which is agog 
(just as a big, long, rattling name is said to command adoration from a Spa- 
niard ;) and no doubt, with this powerful, senseless engine, the rabble-drivers 
shall be able to carry all before them.’—Dr. SoutH's SERMONS, 


As the measure of Catholic Emancipation (if we may believe pub- 
lic report) is to be brought forward during the present session of par- 
liament, it would be criminal in the friends of the present establish - 
ment in church and state any longer to preserve a prudential silence ; 
and, by sodoing, to enable misrepresentation andthe intrigues of party, 
to prevail over truth and the constitution. 

I shall not attempt to urge to its supporters, the danger of agitating 
such a question in the present state of the empire, of anticipate the 
immediate consequences the discussion may have upon the tranquillity 
of Ireland ; nor shall I advert to the well known scruples of a most 
exalted personage upon the subject, because I am fully aware, what 
little effect considerations of delicacy or policy can have upon the 
conduct of men, if they can be supposed to have the noble design in 
view of embarrassing the king's government, and of alienating the 
minds of his Catholic subjects in Ireland. 

But there are, no dowbdt, many who have escaped the vortex of 
party, and refused blindly to submit their understandings upon so 
important a subject, to the sole guidance of others. 

To such honest and conscientious men the following observations 
are most humbly submitted—in them they will find the nature of the 
measure called Catholic Emancipation, explained, the conduct of 
Roman Catholics, whenever possessed of power, historically traced, 
and the present religions and political doctrines and -opinions of the 

reat mass of that body of men both in England and [reland stated, 
rom unquestionable authority, and the effects of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion in Ireland anticipated. 

I shall, for the sake of method and perspicuity, divide this tract inte 
sections. 


SECT. I. 


r CATHOLIC BMANCIPATION. 
“* Nothing, we have been told, can preserve Ireland, but Catholic 
Emancipation.” Do al) those who hold this language understand it 
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themselves, are they aware of the mode by which alone it can be 
effected, or have they formed in their minds any fixed. and precise 
notion of the meaning of this phrase of boundless signification. 

I apprehend not ;—I shall, therefore, before I proceed further, 
state my precise ideas of Catholic Emancipation, and of the manner 
in which it is to be effected. Catholic Emancipation I conceive to be 
a dispensation of those who profess the Roman Catholic religion, from 
the necessity of taking the oaths of Supremacy and Abjuration, and mak- 
ing and subscribing the declaration annexed to them ; and an exclusive 
privilege to men of that communion to sit and vote in the two houses 
of parliament, and to fill the highest offices in the empire, without 
taking those Test oatus of their allegiance to the constitution in 
church and state, which our ancesturs thought necessary for the secu- 
rity of both; which Test oarus every Protestant in England ‘and 
Ireland, is now obliged to swear before he can become a senator, or 
fill any of the higher employments under the government. 

I conceive this great change in our present constitution is to be 
effected, as far as the Irish Roman Catholics are concerned, by a 
repeal of the following clause of the Irish Act, 33d Geo, IIJ.* 

** Be it enacted, that nothing herein contained, shall extend, or be 
construed to extend to enable any person to sit or vote in either 
house of parliament, or to hold, exercise, or enjoy the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors, of 
this Kingdom (Ireland,) Lord High Chancellor, or Keeper, or Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal of this Kingdom, Lord High Treasurer, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, or Com- 
mon Pleas, or Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench, or Common Pleas, or Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, Judge of the Court of Administration, Master or Keeper of the 
Rolls, Secretary of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Teller or Cashier of 
the Exchequer, or Auditor General, Lieutenant or Governor or Custos 
Rotulorum of Counties, Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of this Kingdom, Membersof his Majesty's 
most honourable Privy Council, Prime Serjeant, Attorney General, So- 
licitor Genera), Second and Third Serjeant at Law, or King’s Counsel, 
Masters inChancery, Provost or Fellow of the College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin, Post-master Ge- 
neral, Master and Lieutenant General of his Majesty’s Ordnance, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Forces, Generals on the Staff, and 
Sheriffs and Sub-sheriffs of any County, in this Kingdom, or any 
office contrary to the rules, orders, and directions, made and esta- 
blished by the Lord Lieutenant and Council, in pursuance of the act 
passed in the seventeenth and eighteenth year of the reign of King 
Charles the second, entitled, ‘‘ an act for explaining some doubis 
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* The act which gave the Irish Roman Catholics all the privileges 
which they now enjoy, and which, at the time, was considered to 
have effected their Emancipation ; as it made them eligible to every 
office in the state, civil and military, excepting those enumerated in 
this clause. 
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atising upon an act, entitled, an act for the better execntion of his 
Majesty's gracious declaration for the settlement of his kingdom of 
Ireland, and satisfaction of the several interests of adventurers, so!- 
diers, and other his subjects there, and for making some alterations 
of, and additions unto the said act for the more speedy and effectual 
settlement of that kingdom,” unless he shatl have taken, intudle, and 
subscrited the oaths and declarations, and performed the several regyi- 
sites, which by any law heretofore made andnow of force are Tequire, (o 
enclle any person to sit or vote, or to hold, exercise, and enjoy tie seid 
offices respectively.” 

The repeal, I conceive; of this clanse of 33d Geo, IIL. and 4 bill 

brought into parliament to allow Papists or persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, a dispensation from the necessity o1 taking 
the oaths, and making and subscribing the declaration contained in tie 
Trish Act, second of Anne, chap. 14, will effect for them that 
Emancipation they are now secking, through the agency of their 
English friends. 
* The Emancipation of the English Roman Eatholics (which of course 
must be proposed at the samie time) is to be effected, [ conceive, by a 
bill] brought into parliamen for that perpose, to ropeal all the disabling 
statutes still in force against them in England, and to give them also a 
dispensation ftom taking the oaths of supremacy aud abyuration, and 
makiog and signing the declaration annexed_to them. 

These are the only modes by which, as I conceive, Catholic Eman- 
cipation can be effected. 

lam aware that other oaths and engagements will be framed for 
the Roman Catholics, but I doinsist, that these bulwarks of our present 
constitution in church and state, the oaths of supremacy. and abjura- 
tion, and the declaration annexed, must be dispensed with, before 
they can be emancipated; and see then the absurdity that follows, 
unless the state abolishes the oath of supremacy altogether—every 
Protestant will be obliged to swear what none of them attempt to deny, 
Viz.—that the king is the head of the church, as well as of the state ; 
whilstevery Roman Catholicin the empire will be /ega/ixed in his denial 
of the king's ecclesiastial supremacy, and exempted from all the pains 
and penalties of a premunire, to which every Protestant will be still 
left liable. 

Since the passing of the Irish Act, 33d°Geo. III. chap. 2!st, 
entitled “ anact for the reliet of his Majesty's Popish or Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects of Ireland,” the Irish Roman Catholics are eligiblé to 
évery employment, civil and military, in the state, and do actually fill 
many of them, and are excluded only from the principal offices of 
state enumerated in the above clause of the act, unless they take the 
baths of abjuration and supremacy, .and make, and_subscribe the decla- 
ration contained in the above recited statute 2d of Anne, The English 
Roman: Catholics still are subject to many disabilities from which 
their Irish brethrew are exempt, viz. English Roman Catholic 
teachers cannot take_Protestant scholars; or be masters of any en- 
dowed school; they eannot establish any religious order ; and an en- 
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dowment of a school or college by an English Roman Catholic is still 
superstitious and unlawful ; they are also disabled from voting at 
elections, unless they take the oath of supremacy ; they are ex- 
eluded from the militia in England by that part of the oath, “I do 
swear’that I ara a Protestant,” and also from commissions in the arm Ly 
and navy. From all which disabilities and incapacities the Irish Roman 
Catholics are exempted since the 33d. Geo, UE 

The mode, however, to be proposed for the relief of both, must 
be pretty nearly the same, viz. a dispensation from the oaths of su- 
premacy and abjuration, and the declaration annexed. 

At present, the king of England is the supreme head of the church, 
as well as of the state. His supremacy as head of the church is main- 
tained by a variety of statutes, one of them as old as the thisty-fifth 
year of Edward the first. Various oaths of supremacy have, in dif- 
ferent reigns, been enacted ; the first in the 28th year of Henry VIIT. 
In the second year of Elizabeth a new oath of supremacy was framed, 
which continued until the revolution. After that memorable event, 
in the third year of William and Mary, the former oath was abolished, 
and a new oath of supremacy, a new oath of. allegiance, and the pre- 
sent declaration, were substitated in its place. These are the oaths 
which are in force at this moment, and which parliament will be 
called upon to dispense with in favour of Roman Catholics 

By our presnat constitution the church and state are so inseparably 
connected, and cling so close to each other for support, that I appre- 
hend it would be ‘impossible to separate them without destroying 
both—indeed, it has been doubted whether it be in the power of 
parliament to repeal the Acts of Supremacy, any more than it could 
the great charter; even queen Mary (bigot and tyrant as she was,) 
did not venture to do it, but granted. dispensations from the oath 
enjoined by them. 

It was owing to the inseparable connection which our forefathers 
perceived to exist between the church and the state, and the danger to 
which they were dware the one would be exposed to without the pro- 
tection of the other, that at the revolution 
Roman Catholics from political power, by framing the present oaths 

with such a precisio n of language, that no ingenui ity could evade 
them. They knew well those principles of the votaries of the Church 
of Rome, which we English Protestants of the present day may 
thank them that we have had no occasion to learn, and they had suf- 
fered from the fatal efiects of those practices, to which our Protestant 
brethren of Ireland have been exposed in our own times, with scarcely 
our commiseration, 

They well knew that sincere Roman Catholics must prefer their 
own faith to the reformed one ; and believing it to be the natare of 
man* to wish to bring over others to his own opinions in religion and 
politics, they were aware, that the use that Roman Catholics would 
make of pawer, would, be-tu set up their establishment on the roins 
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° * They are C1 ijoined by a tenet of their church to make proselytes. 
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of Protestantism. They had been taught by woeful experience, that 
a prince of that persuasion, of moral conduct in other respects, and 
of no very mean abilities, could be induced to break his coronation 
oath, at the instigation of his bigotry and his father confessor ; and as 
they preferred liberty and the reformed religion, to popery and arbi- 
trary government, its constant companion, they determined, as far as 
in them lay, to take care, ‘that those who, im after times, were te 
make laws for, and to govern, t.eir descendants, shonld first give a 
pledge of their attachment to the charch and the state, by a confor- 
milty to those principles of religion which they conceived to be the 
only security for their liberties in this world, and the most rational 
mode of attaining felicity hereafter. 

It was upon this principle that éhey framed our present oaths of 
supremacy and abjuration, and the declaration annexed ; which 
oaths and declaration they required frons all those who were entrusted 
with the importam duty of making laws and of administering. the 
government, as solemn rests of the attachment to the constitution in 
church and state. 

That constitution, which their ancestors had struggled for through 
such vicissitudes of fortune, ‘ so dearly bought, the price of so much 
blood,” and which they themselves had at last finally established, 
and, as they no doubt hoped, for ever secured at the revolution. 

The English advocates of the Irish Roman Catholics will therefore 
venture to propose to parliament to dispense with these oaths; the 
attempt to do which, cost James II. his crown ; and to continue, up- 
hold, and preserve which, the present royal family was seated on the 
throne of these realms. 

But when the repealers of statutes and dispensers with oaths have 
removed every impediment to political power, which stands in the 
way of their Catholic friends in both countries—surely they will not 
stop there. Upon what pretence or policy of justice will they suffer 
the Test and Corporation Lews to exist in force? What have the 
dissenters ately done to render them unworthy of the notice of these 
philosophical innovators? Surely some liberal-minded man will rise 
in parliament, and move for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the acts 
of 13th Charles II. stat. 2, cap. 1. commonly called the Corporation 
Act: the 25th Car. II. cap. 2, commonly called the Test Act: that 
clause of 7 and Sth Will. III. cap. 34, which provides, that no quaker 
shall have any office or place of profit under the government: 5th 
Geo. J. cap. 4: and that part of igth Geo. III. which relates to 
endowed schools and colleges 

To those who would try the hazardous experiment of repealing or 
dispensing with statutes containing oaths, which the religious opinions, 
or the scruples of conscience, of some of our fellow-subjects prevent 
them from.taking ; to those I recommend the consideration of the 
following apposite and just reflections made by Dr. South, in his 
Sermon preached at Lambeth : 

“ Some, indeed, account it the very spirit of policy and prudence, 
where men refuse to come up toa law, fo make the law come down to 
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them, and for their so doing have this infallible recompense, that they 
gre not at all the more loved, but much the less feared, and, which is 
a sure consequent of it, accordingly respected. But believe it, it is a 
resolute tenacious adherence to well-chosen principles that adds glory 
to greatness, and makes the face of a governor shine in the eyes of 
these who see and examine his actions. —Disobedience, if complied 
with, is infinitely encroaching, and having gained one degree of liberty 
upon indulgence, will demand anotber upon claim.” 


SECTION II. 


The impossilility that Roman Catholics and Protestants can ogree 
together in administering Poluical Power, proved from our His- 
tory. 


Supposing, therefore, for the sake of argument, ‘‘ Quod procula 
nobis flectat fortuna gubernans,” that the advocates of the Roman 
Catholics succeed in obtaining for their friends a dispensation from 
the oaths of supremacy and abjuration, and the declaration annexed ; 
and by so doing, open to them, in common with Protestants, al! the 
efficient powers of the state; let us turn over the pages of our history 
(a safer guide than the theories of modern politicians), and we shall 
see that Roman Catholics and Protestants have never yet agreed 
together in administering the powers of government; and we shall 
moreover find, that England never enjoyed peace or security, until 
the ascendancy of one party was established by the downfall of the 
Other. Let us begin with the reign of Mary :— 

In the two first Parliaments of this queen, the Protestant and Catho- 
lic parties were pretty equally balanced; and though Mary had 
ventured to re-establish the mass, to drop her title of supreme head 
of the church, and to restore the Catholic bishops and priests to the 
sees and benefices, of which ber father and Edward the VIth. had 
deprived them, yet still the court, or Catholic party, experienced so 
much opposition from Parliament to those other favourite measures, 
of which those acts of the queen were but the prelude, that both 
these assemblies were successively dissolved, in the hope that a new 
election might produce a more decided majority of the queen's 
Catholic friends in Parliament. 

New writs were accordingly issued, and queen Mary accompanied 
each witha circu/ar letter, directing a proper choice of the members, 
“The zeal of the Catholics, (observes Hume) the influence of 
Spanish gold, the power of prerogative, the discouragement of the 
gentry, particularly the Protestants, all these causes seconding the 
intrigues of Gardiner, (her prime minister) bad procured her a 
House of Commons, which was in a great measure to her satis- 
faction.” 

Secure of the entire devotion of this Popish House of Commons, 
Mary ventured again to drop her title of supreme head of the church, 
which, upon summoning the second Parliament of her reign, she had 
been obliged to re-assume. This House of Commons soon declared 
their intention of repealing all the statutes enacted in prejudice of 
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the Church of Rome, suffered the queen to dispense with the statute 
of provisors, and to receive a legate from the Pope, who gave the 
Parjiament and the kingdom absolution in the name of bis holiness, 
and received them again into the bosom of the Church of Rome; 
and finally, this Popish House of Commons (from which the Protes. 
tant minority had seceded in despair), revived all the old sanguinary 
Jaws against heretics. 

Instantly the rage of réligious persecution was let loose, and “ Fng- 
land (observes this histori: an) was filled with scenes of horror, which 
have ever since rendered the Catholic religion the object of general 
detestation, and which prove, that no human depravity can equal 
revenge and cruelty, covered with the mantle of religion.” 

The accession of queep Elizabeth preserved the ‘liberties of Eng- 
land, and saved the Protestants from extirpation. 

During the reign of this great princess, Papists were excluded 
from political power by the oath of supremacy enacted in the second 
year of the queen. It would be disgusting, as well as foreign to my 
purpose, to fatigue the reader with a minute detai) of all the assassi« 
nation plots formed against her life, and of all the rebellions and 
conspiracies fomented in Great Britain and Iteland by the Catholic 
elergy, who have ever been most dangerous enémies of the crown 
of England. That these conspiracies arose fiom the pernicious. reli- 
gious principles of the votaries of the Church of Rome, and.noton 
account of any harsh conduct of the queen towards her Catholic 
subjects, we have the testimony of an historian po ways par'ial to 
any sect of Christianity.—“‘ The queen established no inquisition 
in men’s bosoms; she enjoined no oaths of supremacy, excepting 
from those who received places of trust and emolument. from the 
pablic ; she rather appeared more anxious to keep a strict hand over 
the Puritans,’’* 

But the Catholics were taught by their priests and jesuits to regard 
the. queen as an heretic, and they believe that to deprive her of “her 
crown and life, would be an act acceptable in the sight of God. 

It was the knowledge of the implicit belief of those doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, and of their influence upon the Roman Catho- 
lic subjects of England of that day, which indaced Philip to form 
the design of invading England with his invincit/e armada. Anda 
conv iction of the existence ‘of similar opinions at this moment among 
the mass of the common people of the Cathotic religion in Ireland, 
may now determine Buonaparte, ‘‘ the beloved son in Christ,’’ of 
his present holiness, to bend all his forces against that part of the 
empire, with the hope of saccess, by-means of the assistance of the 
same piousagency. 

The Roman Catholics had raised their expectations very high upon 
the accession of James the First, on account of the attachment of 
his mother to the Church of Rome, and which they had flattered 
themselves. was also felt by her son. 





* Hume's History of England, chap. xli. vol. v. 
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But though James did not enforce any rigorous statutes against 
them, and indifferently preferred Catholics and Protestants to places 
of trust and profit, whereby he lost the confidence of the latter, yet 
he succeeded not -in gaining the attachment of the Roman Catholics 
of this kingdom ; for in his reign they formed the gunpowder plot— 
“an event, one of the most memorable which history bas conveyed 
to posterity, and containing at once a singular proof of the strength 
and weakness of the human mind, its widest departure from morals, 
and most steady attachment to religious prejudices.”* 

The. reign of Charles the First affords a very memorable instance 
of the impossibility of Roman Catholics-and Protestants agreeing 
together in the administration of political power; and this instance 
occurred in the very country in which the advocates for Catholic 
Emancipation now propose that these opposite parties should enjoy 
in common the political power of the state. After the suppression 
of Tyrone’s great rebellion in the reign of Elizabeth, forty years of 
profound peace and apparent extinction of all religious animosities, 
had restored mutual confidence, and produced an oblivion of the 
former conduct of the Irish Catholics. Protestants and Roman 
Catholics sat together in the two Trish Houses of Parliament, and 
equally enjoyed offices of_trust and emolument in the siate. Unhappily, 
England was at that time distracted_and weakened by the unfortunate 
divisions between Charles and his parliaments, and the Irish Roman 
Catholics embraced>the favourable opportunity (and they have lost 
none that have been offeredto them) for making their religion and 
party ascendant, by separating their country from England. O*Neil's 
rebellion was planned, matured, and carried into effect, with that 
profound secrecy which is the extraordinary feature in all Irish conspi- 
-racies. The unhappy Protestants found themselves suddenly attacked, 
and indiscriminately massacred, in every part of the kingdom, except- 
ing in the capital, which was preserved by accident.+ 

When the Irish government had recovered from their surprise 
and consternation, they discovered -that all the Catholic Lords were 
privy to the conspiracy ; and upon assembling the Parliament, it wes 
found that forty-one of the most leading Catholic members were 
actually concerned in the rebellion; and their seats were declared to 
be vacated. ‘‘ forasmuch (to quote the words of the journals) as 
it appears unto this house, that the persons hereafter named (a list 
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of whom is given) are either in open rebellion, or stand indicted of . 


high treason; so, as the said persons are conceived and adjudged to 
be rotten and unprofitable members, fit to be cut off, and not worthy 
auy longer. to be esteemed as members of this honourable House.” — 
drish Journals, ivol. last edit. p. 209. 

During the interregnum, the Roman Catholic party had . dwindled 
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* Hume, chap. 47. I quote Hume, because he cannot be sus- 
pected of attachment to the Protestants, ar of bigotry against the 
Roman Catholics. 

+ See Temple, Borlase, Leland, Hume, &e. 
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into insignificance in England, by the predominance of the puritan 
faction.—In Ireland the confederated Catholics had obtained the 
uncontrouled dominion of the state. The dse they made of their 
power was to expel* the Protestant lord lieutenant (the marquis of 
Ormond,) and all bis adherents, from the kingdom, and then to offer 
the trown of Ireland, first to the king of Spain, and upon his refusal 
to the duke of Lorrain, his heirs and successors, with the title of 
protectors royal: and the treaty which they concluded with this 
prince, is preserved to this day in lord Clanrickard’s Memoirs, as well 
as all the other documents of that very remarkable negotiation. ' 

The accession of Charies the Second revived the hopes and intrigues 
of the Roman Catholics. But the politic discountenance which the 
king gave to their party at the commencement of his reign insured 
him the confidence and popularity of his Protestant, and somewhat 
abated the sanguine expectations of his Catholic, subjects. But at 
length the open conformity of the heir apparent to their religious 
principles, and the king's suspected bias that way, and above all, his 
declaration of indulgence in their favour, ‘lost Charles the good opi- 
nion of one party, and awakened the ambitious hopes, of the other. 
There still remained one great impediment in the way of their suc- 
cesses—the prime minister Clarendon. 

The Catholics were aware, that while he retained his authority, all 
their credit with the duke of York would be- useless to them.— 
Though the vation was blind to its danger, there were sagacious men 
who foresaw the consequences of the fall of Clarendon. ‘‘ This man 
(said the honest old Southampton at the council-board) is a true Pro- 
testant, and an honest Englishman; and while he enjoys power, we 
are secure of our laws, liberties, and religion : I dread the conse- 
quences of his removal.” 

But Clarendon tell—and soon after was formed the ministry known 
by the name of the Cabal. It is remarkable enough, that of the 
members» who composed it, two, Arlington and Clifford, were 
bigoted Papists. Ashley and Buckingham were Deists, a description 
of men, who have been always found ready to join Roman Catholics 
in their political projects ; and the fifth, Lauderdale, was a Presby- 
terian. It is\well known that the object of this ministry was, by an 
alliance with France, by the destruction of the Protestant republic of 
Holland, and the exaltation of the Roman Catholic party, to subvert 
the liberties and religion of England. An obstinate Protestant parlia- 
ment, however, forced Charles to recal bis declaration of indulgence 
to the Catholics, and enacted the Test-Laws, which impeded the 
designs of the king and the Cabal, but abated not the exertions and 
intrigues of the Roman Catholics. Plots, and rumours of plots, suc- 
ceeded each other in quick succession, and the reign of Charles, 
which had begun with so bright an aspect, was obscured in its progress 
by suspicions and distrust, and terminated in confusion, violence, and 


blood. 
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* Carte’s Ormond, 2d vol. p. 126—188. 
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Charies lived long enough to lose the entire confidence of his Pro- 
testant subjects, but not to accomplish his designs ; and he left his 
ill-fated successor to pursue the project, which ended in the utter ruin 
of the whole family of Stuart. 

James the second ascended the throne, from which he was soon 
after to be hurled. The first act of his reigu was to assemble the 

rivy council, and to make in their presence a solemn declaration of 
bis resolution to maintain the established government both in church 
and state, The English nation received the declaration with applause. 
—‘* We have now (it is said) the word of a King, and a word never 
yet broken.” But James went instantly after to high mass, with all 
the insignia of his kingly dignity—a memorable instance bow little 
Catholic professions avail, when they are supposed to militate against 
the interests of their religion. The next measure by which he alie- 
nated the minds of his Protestant subjects was one, which the present 
advocates of the Roman Catholics will propose to parliament. to 
legalize :—James dispensed with the tests required from every ove, 
who exercised any public office—‘‘ openly to declare to parliament 
(says Hume) so early in his reign his intention to dispense with tests, 
struck an universal alarm through the nation, infused terror into the 
church, which -had been hitherto the chief support of monarchy, and 
even disgusted the army, by whose means alone he could new propose 
to govern.” 

n Ireland James at once threw off the mask : the remoteness of 
the scene, and the zeal of his Irish Catholic subjects, encouraged hia 
to break through all bounds of decency and prudence.—He invested 
the Roman Catholics with the whole administration of the -Irish 
government, he gave them a Roman Catholic lord lieutenant,* and 
commander of the forces, and, a Roman Catholict lord high chan- 
cellor. ‘These men soon filled the army and all the employments of 
the state, and tle bench of judges, with Roman Catholics. Sheriffs of 
that persuasion were chosen for every county and city in the kingdom, 
the charters of the corporations were forced from them, the revenues 
of the Protestant bishops were sequestered into the king's exchequer, 
the clergy despoiled of their tithes, which were given to the Roman 
Catholic priests, who by the terrors of excommunication, forced every 
Catholic elector in the country to vote for the. Roman Catholic candidates, 
and a House of Commcens was returned for Ireland, in which there 
were but siz Protestant memlers.t{. This House of Commons repealed 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, under which all the Proies- 
tant landed property was then and is still held, and attainted by name 





* Tyrconnel. + Fitton. 

t And if Catholic Emancipation, as it is called, should ever take place, 
Roman Catholics will by the same means be returned for every couts 
in Ireland, and for all the corporate towns ; and the Roman Catholic 
representatives will act together, and as long as any claim they make 
is refused, they will join the opposition party in parliament. So for- 
midable a phalanx no government will be long able to resist. 
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two thousand four hundred and sixty-one Protestants of rank and con- 
sequence, including the absentees in Great Britain: and not very long 
after this House of ‘Commons repealed the Act of Henry the Eighth, 
which annexes Ireland to the crown of Great Britain. These events 
surely furnish an instance, which should never be forgotten, of the 
use that Irish Roman Catholics made of political power, when last 
invested with it.* Se, 2 

In England the opposition. which James met with from his Pro- 
testant parliament, and: the odium which his dispensing with oaths and 
tests had excited against him, produced an unniversal confederacy 
against him among his Protestant subjects; and this unhappy prince, 
abandoned by his nobles, and abhorred by his people, deserted by his 
army, and forsaken by his own family, was forced to abdicate the 
thrgne of his ancestors—which William and the ancestor of the pre- 
sent royal family were invited to occupy, with the express stipulation, 
that they would uphold the Protestant religion, and maiutain the fun- 
damental Jaws of this kingdom. 

The result of an attentive perusal of our whole history is this—that 
Protestants and Roman Catholics have never been able to agree toge- 
ther in administering the political power of the state, and that those 
princes who have espoused their interests have ever been unpopular or 
vufortunate, The inference that follows is obviows— king of England, 
if he would reign in the hearts of his people, must support the con- 
stitution in church as well as in s/ate. 


SECTION IIT. 


The present tenets of the Roman Catholic Clergy, and of tie creat 
body of the Roman Catholics of England and Ireland. 


*It is certain (observes David Hume) that the restless and enter- 
prising spirit of the Church of Rome, particularly of the jesuits, 
merits attention, and is in some degee dangerous to every other 
communion, Such zeal of proselytism actuates that sect, that ils 
missionaries have penetrated into every nation of the globe ; and-in 
one sense there isa Popish plot perpetually carrying on against all 
States, Protestants, Pagati, and Mahometan.” 

I shall proceed to state some of those tenets and doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, which occasion this spirit of proselytism, and 
render men of that communion so hostife to every religious esta- 
blishnient that differs from their own. 

1st. The doctrine of blind obedience to the Church. 

The Church of Rome claims infallibility, and suffers none of her 
votaries to examine or question the truth of her doctrines. As 
examination would be dangerous, she fulminates her anathemas 
against all those who presume to investigate her opinions and teneis, 
or to doubt her authority. To keep those of her communion in 
ignorance, she prohibits the reading of the Holy Scriptures to the 
laity, and to retain their minds in bondage, enjoins auricular confes- 








* See Harns, Leland, King, Tindal, Mackenzie, and Hume, 
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sion, and subjects them to penances and niortifications, at the will 
and caprice of father confessors and priests. 

What a dangerous power ia the hands of wicked, superstitious, 
or designing ecclesiastics, and with what pride and arrogance it must 
fill men, who thus feel themselves invested with a power equal fo 
that of the almighty—the power of remitting the sins of mankind, 
A Spanish Grandee having complained to the father confessor of a 
queen of Spain, that he did not pay him the respect due to his rank 
and nobility ;—*' "Tis not I, (replied the priest) who owe respect to 
you, but you to me, who have every day your god in my hand, and 
your queen at my feet.” 

adly. The doctrine of exclusive salvation, which makes sincere 
Roman Catholics regard all those who are out of the pale of their 
Church as ina state of reprobation in this world, and in the high 
road to damnation in the next. Upon this tenet are founded that 
restless zeal for proselytism with which that sect of Christianity is 
actuated, and that Canon of the Church of Rome which declares 
“that all heretics and schismatics, although they practice the Chris 
tian virtue of charity in its fullest extent, and although they shed 
their blood for Christ, yet that they will most indubitably partake 
of eternal fire with the devil and his angels, unless before the end 
of this life, they shall be incorporated with, and reconciled to, the 
Catholic Church: for neither baptism nor charity, however copious, 
nor even martyrdom, can give a chance of salvation to any man, who 
does not hold the unity of the Catholic Church.”* An instance of 
the influence which this charitable doctrine has upon the minds of 
men, occurred almost the other day in Ireland. The late lord Dun- 
boyne, of that kingdom, who had been educated in the Roman 
Catholic faith, conformed to the established church, and after fifteen 
years public profession of the Protestant faith, in his last illness was 
reconciled again to the Church of Rome, and left his estate and 
possessions to the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, Nor can 
we wonder at this instance, and the many similar ones which have 
occurred, when we recollect the powerful force of early impressions 
on the human mind. In ‘“ Butler's Catechism,” the one at this day 
taught to the Irish Roman Catholics, and in the eleventh lesson on 
the true Church, it is said, ‘‘ there is no other true Church but the 
Roman Catholic,”—and ‘‘ zo one can be saved out of it.” 

3d. The Supremacy of the Pope. 

In Roman Catholic states and governments, the acknowledgment 
of this supremacy is seldom dangerous, so long as the rulers and the 
priests agree, and as they both have the same interests, and believe 
~ same tenets, it generally happens that they continue upon good 

erms, 

But in Protestant states, the claim (I will not yet say acknowledg- 
Ment) of this supremacy, puts the Roman Catholic priesthood 
beyond the controul of the established government, and under the 





* Gonzales, chap. iii. 
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complete dominion of the Church of Rome, as both bishops and 
priests hold -their sees and benéfices immediately from the Pope, 
and exercise their episcopal and clerical functions at his will and 
pleasure, and moreover take at their consecration an oath, that they 
will obey his commands, and promote to the utmost of their power, 
the interests of their Church, which directly militate against those of 
the established religion. : 

Upon these three leading tenets of the Roman Catholic faith, were 
founded those doctrines that no fuith is to .be kept with Heretics ; 
that Oaths: to an Heretical State are not binding upon Roman Catho- 
lics ; that it is lawful to depose Heretical Princes, and overturn Here- 
tical Governments ; and that the decrees of General Councils, approved 
and confirmed by the Pope, are not liable to deceit and error, and are 
to be received as infallible rules of conduct in points of faith and 
morals, by all the true sons of the Roman Catholic Church. . 

I shall here be told that the English ‘and Irish Roman Catholics 
have renounced their doctrines, but I deny the fact.- The leading Jay 
Roman Catholics of England and Ireland did, I grant, renounce the 
most ‘objectionable of these tenets of their faith. But I do insist, 
that there never has been any solemn universal renunciation of these 
opinions, made by the Roman Catholic clergy of England or Ireland. 
They could not renounce them without ceasing to be Roman Catho- 
ties. ‘ 

But so far have this class of men (whose powerful influence over 
their flocks, particularly.in Ireland, will not ‘be denied) been from 
renouncing these doctrines, that when the leading /ay Catholics of 
England, with lords Stourton and Petre at their head, upon their 
application to Parliament in 1791, dtew ‘up adeclaration of their 
principles, and a protestation against the most obnoxious and danger- 
ous doctrines of their faith, and framed an oath, which they were 
ready to take asa solemn declaration of the modern faith of Catho- 
tics ; the vicars Apostolic of England, viz. Charles, bishop of Rama, 
vicar Apostolic of the Western district of England; William, bishop 
of Acanthus, vicar Apostolic of the Northern district, and John, 
bishop of Centuria, vicar Apostolic of the Southern district, addressed 
an exhortation, ‘‘ to all the clergy and laity of those respective 
districts,” of which the following extract forms a part : 

It is dated, London, 19th January, 3791, and styled, ‘* An Ency- 
clical Letter.” ’ 

“* We think it necessary to lay before you the following articles 
and determinations :— 

** Ist. Weare informed that the Catholic Committee have given in, 
or intend to give in, a bill, containing an oath, to be presented to 
Parliament, in order to be sanctioned by the Legislature, and the oath 
to be tendered to the Catholics of this kingdom. 

 Qdly. The four Apostolic Vicars, by an Encyclical Letter, dated 
October 21, 1789, condemned an oath proposed to be at that time 

presented to Parliament, and which oath they also declared to be 
ualawful to be taken ; their condemnation of that oath was confirmed 
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‘ py the Apostolic See, and sanctioned also by all the Bishops of Ireland 
and Scotland, - | | 

“* 3dly. Some alteration has been made by the Catholic Committee 
in that condemned oath, but, as far as we have learned, of no moment " 
consequently the altered oath remains liable to the censure of the 
former oath. 

“ Athly. The four Apostolical Vicars in the above mentioned 
Encyclical Letter, declared, that none of the Faithful, Clergy, or 
Laity, ought to take any new oath, or sign any new declaration in 
doctrinal matters, or subscrile any new instrument wherein the intés 
rests of religion are concerned, without the previous approbation of 
their respective bishops, and they required submission to those deter- 
minations. The altered oath has not been approved of by us, and 
THEREFORE cannot be lawfally or canscientiously taken by any of 
the faithfal of our districts. 

** Sthly. We further declare, that the assembly of the Catholic 
Cammittee has no right or authority to determine on the lawfulness 
of oaths, declarations, or other instruments whatsoever containing 
doctrinal matters ; but that this authority resides in the bishops, they 
being, by divine institution, the spiritual governors in the Church of 
Christ, and the guardians of religion. 

** In consequence, likewise, of the preceding observations, we 
condemn in the fullest manner, the attempt of offering to parliament 
an oath including doctrinal imatters.”’ 

And they then exhort the Catholics of their respective districts to 
oppose it, and to hinder its being carried into execution, and then sign 
their names and titles, viz. 

Cuarves Ramaten, V. A. 
Weitam AcanivHen, V. A. 
Joun Centurtan, V. A. 

To make any comments upon this ‘‘ Encyclical Letter, would be 
an insult to the understanding of my reader. 

He will, however, allow me to put a case—Suppose thirty or forty 
noblemen and gentlemen were induced, for a political purpose, to sign 
a declaration against every one of the thirty-nine articles—would it 
thence be inferred that the whole body of the Protestant Clergy, and 
every other member of the Church of England, had consented to 
abjure these articles of our faith? And moreover, -if our archbishops 
and bishops had made a solemn protestation against this proceeding, 
would any person of common sense insist that the declaration of these 
thirty or forty noblemen and gentry, was to be considered as the una- 
nimous opinion of all the Protestants of England ?—Surely not.— 
The Roman Catholic lords and gentlemen of England, who formed 
the Catholic Committee in 1791, (I speak of them with great respect) 
were men, who, soaring above the prejudices of their early education, 
became Catholics* upon ceasing to be Papists. — 





* "Those who take the outh and make the declaration contained in 
the English act, 31 Geo, III. chap. 32, are styled, Protesting Catholic 
Dissenters. - 
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I avail myself here, of the distinction made by the great lord 
Somers, ‘‘ Those who adhere simply to the Church of Rome, are 
good Catholics ; those who adhere to the Court of Rome are Papists, 
enemies and traitors to the realm of England, and utterly unfit for 
any trust in any Protestant country. . 

Mr. Plowden, the great English and Irish Roman Chatholic cham. 
pion, has most candidly acknowledged, ‘that if any one says, or 
sean to insinuate, that the modern Roman Catholics, who are the 

te object of the bounty of parliament, differ in ove iota from their 
ancestors, he either deceives himself, or he wishes to deceive others : 
Semper eadem is more emphatically descriptive of our religion, than 
of our jarispradence.”* 

Doctor Troy, the present titalar archbishop of Dublin, who I sup. 
pose does not bazard opinions lightly, has expressly declared, in his 
pastoral letter to the Roman Catholics of Ireland in 1793, that ‘* the 
religious opinions of Roman Catholics being unchangeable, are appli- 
cable to all times.” 

And Doctor Troy, in the same pastoral letter, dogmatically asserts, 
** that the Charch of Rome is infallible in her doctrinal decisions and 
canons on points of faith and morals; and therefore Catholics are 
obliged to adhere implicity to such decrees and canons of the church, 
assembled in general council, and confirmed by the pope, as rules of 
faith.” Now all the darigerous and abominable doctrines of the Church 
of Rome already specified, emanated from the general councils of 
that church, particularly from the councils, 4th Lateran, Constance, 
and Trent, and were approved of and confirmed by the popes ; and 
Dr. Troy tells his flock that they are implicitly bound to adhere to the 
decrees of the general councils of their church, and the celebrated 
lay Roman Catholic writer Mr. Plowden, in his ‘‘ case stated,” pub- 
blished in 1791, also maintains the same doctrine of the infallibility of 
general councils! 

, The late Lord Clare, in his speech in the Irish House of Lords in 

1793, upon the passing of the last ‘“ bill for the relief of his 
Majesty’s Popish or Roman Catholics subjects of Ireland,” + (that 
speech so prophetic of the events that have taken place,) declared, 
** Tam confident, that the old Romish superstition is at’this hour as 
rauk in Iréland as it was in the year 1641. Iam confident, that there 
now is, and always has been a regular and constant correspondence 
and communication kept up between this country and the court of 
Rome ; and that the spiritual power of the pope is at this day acknow- 
fledged as implicitly as it was at any period of Irish history.” The 
links of that communication are the Roman Catholic clergy, and they 
are the men who guide, govern, and direct the consciences and opi- 
nions of that very numerous and disaffected body of men, the Roman 





* The case stated by Francis Plowden, Esq. published in 1791: 
and now very scarce. : 


+ The bill of 1793, 33 Geo III.” 
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Catholics of Ireland. I am informed, that there are at this moment, 
in that country, two thonsand three hundred Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tics, perfectly independent of the government, most of them educated 
in a foreign country, acknowledging and obeying a foreign juris- 
diction, Jooking up to a foreign power for their advancement, and 
depending upon voluntary contribution for their bread ; attached to the 
government under which they live by no bonds of interest, duty, or 
affection to society—by none of those endearing ties which control 
ordinary men in their conduct, and which even check those of the 
most daring minds in their projects of unlawful ambition, by the 
dread lest their failure should entail réproach and poverty upon their 
children and descendants. 


Such has been the condition of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 


Jand since the days of Elizabeth ; and the consequence has been, that 
such numbers of them have openly appeared in, or secretly abetted 
every conspiracy and rebellion which has afflicted Ireland from that 
day, down to the eventful times in which we live. 


SECTION IV. 
’ Catholic Emancipation will produce Catholic Ascendancy in Ireland. 

I proceed to prove, that whenever the Irish Roman Catholics shall 
succeed in obtaining their emancipation, i. e. a repeal of or a disper- 
sation in their favour from the present oaths of supremacy and abjura- 
tion, and the declaration annexed, they will thereby be enabled to ac- 
quire the complete political ascendancy in Ireland. With this view, 
I shall consider the effects that Catholic Emancipation will produce 
upon the state of the Irish Representation in Parliament, and upon the 
corporations in that part of the empire. 

The Representation for Ireland is now a popular one; the 
union having produced a substantive reform of Parliament in 
that kingdom, by annihilating all the close Loroughs about twelve 
only excepted, and even some of these are likely to be opened. The 
whole number of representatives which Ireland now sends to the 
Imperial Parliament (about twelve otthirteen excepted) are returned 
by a popular election. At present the majority of the electors in the 
cities and the counties (with the exception of the four great Protestant 
counties of the North),* are Roman catholics; a very large proportion 
of whom are forty shilling freeholders, of the very lowest orders of 
_ the people : for since the elective franchise was yielded to the Roman 
catholics, by the Irish bill of 1793, the landlords have divided their 
farms into as many forty shilling freeholds as possible, to obtain an 
election influence in their several counties. 

Whilst Roman Catholics are excluded from parliament, all these 
numerous freeholders will continue to vote, as they hitherto generally 
have done, with their landlords ; for as one Protestant candidate has 
not any preference in their eyes over another, the fear of disobliging 
the proprietors of the estates under whom they hold their little farms, 
will induce them to support the candidate whose cause he espouses. 


But when a Roman Catholic, by a repeal of, or a dispensation from ; 
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* Armagh, Antrim, Londonderry, Down. 
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the present oaths, shall be entitled to offer himself as a candidate, there 
will be an end of the power of a Protestant landlord over his Catholic 
tenantry, who will naturally (even supposing no extraneous influence to 
be used with them) vote for the candidate of their own religion and 

rty ; and as the Roman Catholic voters and freeholders now over- 
balance the Protestant ones, three to one, Roman Catholics will, upon 
the next general election, be returned to Parliament for most of the 
cities and counties in Ireland : and thus the whole of the representation 
for that kingdom (the few close boroughs, and the four Northern Pro- 
testant counties excepted) will be Roman Catholic. 

It is idle to argue, that the influence of the Protestant gentry over 
their tenants will induce the latter to vote with their landlords ; 
the Protestant gentry of Ireland have no influence over their Catholic 
tenantry, where the latter suppose their political or religious interests 
to be concerned. Previous tothe years 1797 and 1798, the Protestant 
gentlemen were hunted out of their several counties by their own 
tenants and domestics; or if they ventured to remain at home, were 
obliged to convert their houses into garrisons, and to be constantly 
ready to repel an assault. 

It was equally absurd to contend that the control which Irish land- 
lords now have over their tenantry, by their being generally half a 
year's rent in arrear, will cblige them still to vote with them against 
the candidate of their own party and religion ; because a general com- 
bination (and we know by =xperience how easily combinations are 
formed in Ireland) of all the Roman Catholic freeholders in any 
county to vote against their Protestant landlords, will leave the lat- 
ter without a remedy. The proceeding by ejectment is slow and 
expensive; and if they distrain for the half year’s rent alwavs in 
arrear, and call an auction, there will be no purchasers found for the 

oods distrained. We know by experience, that in the last Irish Par- 
iament which sat in the reign of James the Second, Roman Catholics 
were returned for every county. and city in the kingdom, excepting 
three; and whenever they shall be again emancipated, it is a fair pre- 
sufmption, thatthe great majority of the representatives for Ireland 
will be Roman Catholics, unless we are to conclude, that the concession 
of this privilege in their favour will deprive them of all desire to reap 
the fruits of it, and that Catholic Emancipation will. work the miracle 
of extinguishing those great and ruling passions of the human mind— 
ambition and the lust of power. 

As J attribute to it no such wonder-working power, I conclude that 
Roman Catholics will offer themselves as candidates for every county* 


—— 


* Knowing, as we do, the unprincipled arts and practices of rival 
parties in this country at a general election, can we doubt, that every 
influence, lawful and unlawful, lay and clerical, will be exerted in Ire- 
land in favour of the Roman Catholic candidate, who will always be 
the popular one? The last election for the county of Middlesex may 
give us some idea of the scenes likely to occur at elections in Ireland, 
whenever Roman Catholics are made eligible to Parliament. 
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and city in Ireland, and that, owing to the causes I have assigned, a 
great majority of them will be returned to Parliament. 

And when the Roman Catholics have obtained a domineering ascen- 
dancy in Ireland, are we sure that their English brethren will remain 
inactive, and make no efforts to emerge from their present state of 
political insignificance in this country }— 

Let us next examine the effects of Catholic Emancipation upon the 
corporate cities in Ireland. 

It will effect a total subversion of the constitutions of their cor- 
porations. Ashort history of their present laws will satisfy the un- 
prejudiced reader that this is no unfounded assertion. 

Upon the restoration of Charles the second to the throne of his 
ancestors, an act of parliament was passed in Ireland, intitled, *‘ An 
act for the better execution of his majesty’s gracious declaration, 
for the settlement of Ireland, and satisfaction of the several interests 
of adventurers, soldiers, and other his subjects there ;” to which is 
annexed, ‘‘ his majesty’s gracious declaration for the settling of his 
Kingdom of Ireiand, and satisfaction of the several interests of ad- 
venturers, soldiers, and other his subjects there.”"—14th and 15th 
Cha. II. chap. 2. Some doubts having arisen upon the construction 
of parts of this act, another .act was passed, entitled, ‘* An act 
for explaining some doubts arising upon this act of settlement and 
the declaration annexed to it, and for making some additions and 
alterations unto the said act for the more speedy and effectual .settle- 
ment of the said kingdom.”—17th and 18th Car, II. 

By this act of explanation, as it is usually called, the then lord 
Jieutenant of Ireland was empowered to make rules, orders, and 
directions for the better regulating all cities, walled towns, and cor- 
porations in that kingdom ; and for electing magistrates and officers 
thereof; which rules and regulations were, when enrolled in chancery, 
to be as valid and binding in law as if made by act of parliament. 

Accordingly, under the power given by this act, a number of 
NEW RULES and REGULATIONS, as they were called, were drawn up 
by the lord lieutenant (the Duke of Ormond) and the privy council, 
and were declared to be then (and have continued to this day to be) 
the constitution of al] the corporate cities and towns in Ireland.* 

By these new RULES and reGuLaTions it is enacted, That iv 





* The constitution of the corporations in Ireland, was preserved: 


from violation by the second clause’ of the Irish act, 3d Geo. III, 
which provides, that no Roman Catholic shall vote for a member of 
parliament, or magistrate ina corporate town, without taking the 
same oaths as Protestants ; and by that part of the gth clause, which 
provides that Roman Catholics shall not hold any office in the cor- 
porations contrary to the Ngw RULES and REGULATIONS, made in 
pursuance of the 17th- and 18th Charles the second ; a repeal of these 
two clauses in the act, 33d Geo, III. or a dispensation from the oaths 
referred to by them, will soon put Roman -Catholics in complete 
possession of all the corporations, as the subsequent pages prove. 
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the four principal corporations of Ireland; viz. Dublin, Drogheda, 
Limerick, and Galway. ‘* No person or persons shall hereafter be 
elected Jord mayor, or mayor, recorder, sheriff, treasurer, alderman, 
town clerk, or of the common council, or master or warden of 
any of the corporations of guilds, or shall be capable of holting, 
enjoying, or exercising any the said offices, trusts and employments, 
unless be or they shall have taken the oath of supremacy, 2do Eliza- 
bethe (now changed into the oath of supremacy, enacted by the 
34 William and Mary, chap. 2.) and the oath of allegiance, besides 
the oaths usually taken upon the admission of persons to any of the 
said respective offices.” 

And in the corporations of Corke, Waterford, Kinsale, Youghall, 
Cashell, Clonmel, Athlone, Londonderry, Carrickfergus, Coleraine, 
Strabane, Charlemount, Trim, Dundalk, Kilkenny, Wexford, 
Ross, and in all the other corporations and walled towns in the 
kingdom, no persons can be elected to fill any of the above-named 
offices,. or those of bailiff, soveraigne, portreeve, burgo-master, or 
burgess, unless he shall take the same oath of supremacy, and the 
oath of allegiance, beside the usual oaths taken upon the admission 
of persons to any of the said respective offices. 

In consequence of the necessity imposed by these New nutes and 
REGULATIONS, that every person elected to fill any office in these 
corporations should previously take the oath of supremacy, the cor- 
porations of Ireland have been exclusively Protestant since the reign 
of Charles II, excepting during the short and violent reign of James 
* II, who violated their charters, and filled the corporations entirely 
with Roman Catholics , 

Since the passing of the Irish act 33d Geo. III. chap. 21. Roman 
Catholics, though extitled to vote (without taking the old oaths 
which disabled them) as freeholders at elections of members to serve 
in pafliaments, cannot vote as freemen for a member of parliament, 
or for a magistrate, or officer in a corporation, without taking the 
same oaths as their Protestant fellow subjects ; and one of these oaths 
being the oath of supremacy which they refuse to take, therefore, 
at present, the lord mayor, mayor, aldermen, and common council- 
men, &c. who form.(if I may use the expression,) the parliaments of 
these corporate towns are Protestants, and the weight and prepon- 
derance which the Roman Catholics have by their numbers, is 
counterbalanced by the influence which the Protestants possess in the 
corporations. 

But whenever the present constitution of the corporations of Ireland 
shall be violated by a dispensation from the oath of supremacy in 
favour of the Roman Catholics, immediately the Roman Catholics, 
by their numbers, wealth, and influence in the several corporate 
towns and cities in Ireland, will overbear the Protestant minority, 
‘ by crowding into corporations, and out-voting the Protestants ; and as 
upon every annual election for city officers, members of guilds, &c. 
&c. &c. they will naturally support the candidate of their own 
religion and party, the Protestants of Ireland will soon be ousted from 
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all the corporations, and Roman Catholic mayors, sheriffs, commone 
council-men, &c. &c. &c. in future be elected for those towns. 

What a scene of mutual strife, jealousy, and religious animosity 
will arise in the mean time ! 

It willbe objected, perhaps, that the lord lieutenant has a power, 
under the present constitution of the corporations, if he disapproves 
of the persons nominated for the four following offices, viz. lord 
mayor, sheriff, recorder, and town-clerk only, to require a new 
election : but what lord lieutenant will be hardy enough to refuse 
to approve of the person chosen by a popular assembly to fill any one 
of these four offices merely because he may be a Roman Catholic ? 
How can he venture to refuse his assent, whenever the law shall 
declare men of that religion eligible to every office in the state, 
without taking the present oaths ? 

In a word, whenever the Oath of Supremacy is dispensed with ia 
favour of Roman Catholics, they wil] be thereby enabled to do by 
law, what James I{. attempted in their favour without law, viz. to 
seize upon all the Corporations in Ireland. 

Will the collision of parties and interests that must take place 
during the’struggle for power, calm the religious animosities of either 

arty ? ~ : 

: Will the despair of the Protestant, and the triumph of the Catholic, 
produce a “ brotherhood of affection among men of all religious de- 
nominations ?"’* | 

Are such to be the fruits of this great measure for tranguillixing 
| Ireland ?—tranquillizing Ireland !!! 

If ail the disturbers of the peace of society were to combine to 
devise a measure, which was calculated to throw a'country into a 
ferment by letting loose all the turbulent and ambitious men within 
its circumference ; which was intended to divide man from man, by 
the collision of opposite political and religious parties, their most mis- 
chievous wit could not devise a scheme more effectual for these purpo- 
ses, than Catholic Emancipation. 

“* If 1am to speak without disguise, (said the late Lord Clare) 
civilization has not made any considerable progress amongst us ; and 
therefore, the kingdom of Ireland is, of all the nations of Europe, the 
most dangerous to tamper with, or to make experiments upon. Her 
present disturbed and distracted state has certainly been ,the conse- 
quence of a series of experiments, practised upon her for a course of 
years,” 

, Speech in the Irish House of Lords, 
19th February, 1798. 
CONCLUSION. | 

To recapitulate—The Irish Roman Catholics, since the Irish Act 
33d Geo. II1. enjoy an equal share of civil liberty with their Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects,’ and are exempted’ from all those disabilitiés to 
which their Roman Catholic brethren in England are still liable. 





* The words of James the Second, when he meant to emancipate 
the Roman Catholics of both Kingdoms. 
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Parliament cannot in justice or policy admit Roman Catholics to a 
full share of the political powers of the State, and continue to subject 
the whole body of the Dissenters to the disabilities they at present lie 
wnder. Neither Roman Catholics nor Dissenters can obtain the same 
political power as the Church of England men, except by the repeal 
of the present Tests, Oatrus, and Laws, or by a dispensation from 
the necessity of taking them to qualify for the higher employments of 
the State. 

The repeal of, or a dispensation from, these Tests, Oaths, and Laws, 
is a direct violation of the principles of the Revolution in 1688, and a 
subversion of our present Constitution in Church and State, which our 
Monarch at bis Coronation bas sworn to uphold and preserve. 

Roman Catholics and Protestants have never yet agreed, cither in 
England or Ireland, in administering together the powers of Govern- 
ment, nor is it possible that they ever can agree together, from the 
nature of the principles and doctrines of the Church of Rome, and the 
mutual jealousy they entertain of each other. 
~ These doctrines and principles of the Church of. Rome, have never 
been disclaimed | y the great body of the Roman Catholics.of Eng- - 
land and Ireland ; and that they flourish in full vigour at this day in 
one part of the Empire, the events of the Irish Rebellion of 1798, and 
the daily occurrences which take place in Ireland, unequivocally 

rove. 
‘ The power of the Court of Rome is at this day as implicitly acknow- 
ledged in Ireland, as at any former period of the history of that Coun- 
try, nor will the re-establishment of the order of, Jesuits weaken the 
authority of the Pope. Neither has the Coronation of the French 
Usurper by his. Holiness lessened the sanctimonious respect entertained 
for his dignity, by the mass of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 

Catholic Emancipation will pat the Roman Catholics of Ireland in 

complete possession of political ascendancy, and entirely subvert the 
Protestant or English interest in that kingdom, 
‘ Finally, let us never forget, that our wise* ancestors (even without 
the awful example of the French Revolution before their eyes) were 
cautious how they tried innovations in government ; let us keep in 
mind, that they never indulged the theoretical hope of gaining over 
a discontented party in the state, by timidly yielding to their claims ; 
and never were guilty of the weakness of disgusting their tried and 
firm supporters by hazardous experiments to conciliate their oppo- 
nents: But by manfully meeting the dangers with which they were 
constantly surrounded, they secured the confidence of their friends, 
and while they appalled their adversaries, extorted their respect. 

If, in the inscrutable decrees of Providence, it be ordained that the 
venerable fabric of the Constitution, which our ancestors have raised, 
must at length fall, let us, at least, have the consolation to reflect, that 
we ourselves have not, by shaking the pillars, accelerated its destruc- 
tion. 


re —_———— 


* Since the Revolution in 1658. 
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“POETRY. 
a 
OLD WHIGGISM’S GHOST. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Old Whiggism’s Ghost, one night, ‘tis said, 
(When sober folks were all in bed) 
Walk'd from her grave, where she was laid, 
Beside her darling Champion's shade :— 
Just in the same dress she was seen, 

As oft in Palace- Yard she'd been ; 

Upon her head a cap she wore, 

But the hind part was turn’d before, 

And, stuck awry half on her head, 

Look'd as if she had reel'd from bed ; 

Tho’ torn to rags, you yet might trace 
Some tawdry ends of coarse French lace. 
’*T was call'd the Cap of Liberty— 

But more a mad cap seem'd to be ; 

While on the top, by sand-ropes bound, 

A weathercock kept veering round. 

For petticoat she wore a stuff, 

Which might have once been call'd a luff; 
But now it look’d—(so patch'd’t had been) 
Some cast off suit of Harlequin. 

Her stays were very loosely lac’d, 

*T was said she was not over chaste ;— 
That many a fauz-pas she had tript, 

And into Coalitions slipt. 

Adown her craggy neck there hung 

A rosary, with pledges strung ; 

By which, when driv’n from door to door, 
She sometimes pray'd and sometimes swore : 
** A Catholic,” she'd cry “ I am"— 

But her friends knew ‘twas all a sham ; 
Tho’ willing, if their aid they'd lend her, 
To serve Pope, Devil, or Pretender. 

While snoring watchmen guard their boxes, 
And drunken Coblers court their doxies, 
Forth from her grave the Beldam walks, 
And slipshod thro’ Pall-mall sbe stalks ; 
Then hast'ning to her ancient haunt, 

At Brookes's stops, like ‘ beggar gaunt.’ 

Well pleas'd, she hears, while at the door, 
The dice-box rattling as before ; 
While, here and there, an oath's gay sound 
Assures her gambling keeps his ground. 

But when she enters in the room 

What sounds of woe ! What sights of gloom ! 
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Their looks so chang’d she scarcely knew 

A face of her old jovial.crew. 

Sulky and mutt’ring sat each guest, 

Nor could F—rzp—x point a jest. . 
"Midst Oppesition's sobs and sighs— 

She sees with grief and sad surprise, 
Broadbottoms, squatting on their rumps, 
And All the Talents in the dumps, 
Without one sympathizing friend, 
Looking as if at their wits’ end ! 

** Alas !” she cried, ‘* what can this mean ! 
Oh !~ad reverse, how chang’d the scene, 
Since that propitious, lucky hour, 

I left them in the pride of pow’r, 
Carousing at the Council Board, 

On all the Treasury could afford ! 

So full, I recollect the table, . 

That some to get a place unable, 

Were forced to sit upon their thumbs, 
Content to pick up great men’s crumbs. - 
Then were the Treasury beds well gir'd, 
For nota corner could be spar'd ; _ 
Each tent and truckle, I've been told, 
As full of Whigs as they could hold. 

*« Then many a woe-begone long face, 
Grew round, and sleek, and in good case ; 
Whig-bellies and Whig-purses too, 

Long, lean, and Jank, then swollen grew. 
My Chronicler, who'till that hour, 

Ne’er tasted of the feast of pow’r, 

So full-fed and so fat was grown, 

That Dullness claim’d him for her own ; 
Spare diet genius best befits— 

"Tis empty stomachs make sharp wits.” 

Just then the candles burning blue, 
Around the room a strange light threw ; 
Half-wrapt in gloom, and half in glare, 

Old Whiggism’s ghost began to stare, 

"Till sliding past good N LK, quick, 

At once, she recogniz’d Old Nick ! 

** Going my usual rounds” quoth he, 

«* T just poppd in my friend to see ; 

Alas ! my love, "tis wel] you're dead ; ° 
Were you alive, you'd keep your bed, 

Such sad mishaps have overthrown 

Your expectations and my own ! 

The P. , it almost makes me faint— 

Has, for his Minister, a Saint,— 

A special Pleader, who, forsooth, 

Dares to be honest and tell truth, 
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Shaming ms to my very face ; 

While all our friends are out of place ! 
Your Whigs are truly to be pitied, 

To be thus woefully out-witted. 

Such pretty prophets they of evil— 
None, sure, deserv'’d more of the D—1, 
How hard, when dreaming of fruition, 
To wake to pains of state-perdition— 
Their sun-shine prospects turn’d to smoke, 
Their Land of Promise all a joke! 
Well—tho’ they are all out of place, 

I'll take compassion on their case : 

And though they can't obtain redress, 
I'll guard the Freedom of their Press ; 
Whie gratitude before me flies, 

I'll prompt their Libel/s and their Lies ; 
And if for calumny they’re lacking; 

I'll iend ‘em my best Patent Blacking. 

I only hope, ’twixt me and you, 

The Rogues will ‘* give the Devil his due,” 
“* Alas ! (cried she) since Fox's death, 
I'm very glad I’ve lost my breath : 

# or now, I should be doom’d I fear, 

To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer !" 





MODERN WHIGS. 


Ye Patriot Whigs, attend your Laureat’s strain ! 

Nor be my harp, forever, strung in vain: 

In vain its chords in Cintra’s groves I strung ; 

The foreign echoes knew not what I sung ; 

In vain, at home, of Lucia I indite, 

The English reader knows not what I write; 

But now anearer, dearer theme I choose, 

And court the influence of the Whiggish Muse. 
And thou, Consistency ! whose influence, bland 


To Nortu's fond grasp, gave Fox's soften’d hand : 


Pure Spirit! deign to smile upon the lay’ 

That sings the league of Grenvitie and of Grey, 
Teach me to strike the-eulogistic string, 

With loyal Perry, tothe good old King, : 
Whose virtues, faithful Whigs, for many a year 
Thought too transcendant to be wasted here. 

Teach me t’ explain away that luckless trope 

That call’d our princely master ‘ England's hope.’ 
We hoped, indeed, our gloomy night was run ; 
Beut were our knees to hail the Rising Sun ; 
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Poetry. 


“But, ob! that Sun, to us quite alter'd, rode, 
‘* And pour'd on Pexcevac the favouring tlood”* 
Of power and place ; to us, with manners bland, 
He gave anod, a smile, and shook his hand. 
' Could whigs endure such mum'ry fora minute, 
Or shake a Recent’s hand—with nothing in it ? 
Then, when we found, too late, and yet too soon, 
The promis’d-day-star dwindled to a moon ; 
But had he deign’'d to sliine with borrow'd beam, 
And catch from Party's blaze a transient gleam, 
Then had we glorified the twinkling ray, 
And call'd our Moon, the glorious orb of day. 
’Tis true, indeed, he offer'd us a share 
Of state and attice round bis regal chair ; 
A share tous! Who boast within our band 
The worth, the wealth, the talents of the land ! 
A share to hard-set Whigs ! so long displac'd, 
So starved in Opposition’s dreary waste ! 
Not the whole feast had fed our hungry train ; 
‘¢ Think nothing gain’d,” they cried, “ while aught remain, 
**O'er wide Whitchall till Whiggish banners sport, 
*€ And ali be ours at Council and at Court !" 
In vain a few, more hungry than the rest, 
Some hints of present appetite contest ; 
_ In vain would Holland our resolve controul 
To take a part as earnest of the whole ; , 
In vain sage Tierney shook, like Jove, his head, 
And, twirling up his awful eyebrows, said, 
‘* Whigs! half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
But rasher thoughts prevail’d ; oh, luckless hour ! 
That clos’d the half expanded gate of power, 
And lengthen’d out to undefin’d extent, 
The Papist-whigs’ inveluntary Lent. 
Yet blest and honor'd be the liberal age, 
When ancient foes in friendly trace engage, 
And Whigs, no more ‘‘ of revolution breed,”’ 
Chaunt the mild virtues of the Popish Creed. 
There was a time, a black and bigot time, 
When Whigs thought Popery almosta crime ; 
Ry Papist wiles when patriot Sypney bled ; 
By Papists wiles when Russet lost his head ; 
(Less happy than his Sons, whose-humbler pains 
Preserve their heads, and only lose the brains ;) 
"Gainst Papists wiles, when Nassau (once the Great) 
Led on the Whigs to save the Church and State ; 
Waen Somurns spake the law, and Burnet wrote, 
Goponenin ruled the state, and Marxexo’ fought ; 













* Tiese two lines are exquisitely imitated from Lord G. N. Gren- 
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And every English heart was us’d to feel 

The inspiring touch of Appisow and Sregve. 
These were the bigot Whigs of bigot times, 

To them your Laureat ne'er will tune his rhymes, 

In mildew'd tombs their musty tenets rot, 

By Tories hated, and by Whigs forgot. 

We, wiser, we reverse the ancient doom, 

That from this land expell’d the faith of Rome ; 
The dismal reign of prejudice has ceased ; 

We fear nd slavish flock, or meddling priest ; 
Since BuonaParTe's hand has deign’d to seize 
The Roman Crosier, and St. Peter’s Keys— 
To guard the puppet Pontiff in a tower, — 

And add to France's sceptre, Papal power, 
Popery bas chang'd his nature, and can be 
Hostile no more to British liberty. 

Come then, ye liberal Whigs of modern breed, 
Haste to abjure your antiquated creed ; 

And tho’ your Sov’reign, or his son, be loath 
To strain a trumpery Coronation Oath, 

Our Party’s strength a slow consent may wring ; 
What signifies the conscience of a King ? 

Then shall the Talents proudly navigate 
Thro’ stormy waves, the vessel of the State ; 

But with her colours struck ! the bootless brag, 
That o’er the seas she bears a sovereign Hag, 

Shall breed no more, midst nations, hostile jars, 
And George’s Cross shall bow to Stripes and Stars, 

Then all our plans shall rise in order’d rank ; 

We'll clip the paper pinions of the Bank ; 

Lay up our floating bulwarks ; and recall 

Our troops from Badajoz’s half-breach'd wall ; , 
Shrink, like snails, inward ; leaving France to reign 
O’er wastes, which once were Portugal and Spain. 

Then horrid wars o’er Europe's face shall cease, 
And France will deign to grant a lasting peace ; 
On terms like those in one of A®sop'’s tales, 

And only clip the British Lion’s nails. 

At home at Grey's omnipotent command, 
Plenty and Peace shall bless the smiling land ; 
(While Percevat is Minister, we know, 

Grass will uot spring and corn declines to grow); 

Then WuitTsreap’s temper, GrenviLte’s winning way, 
Shall Faction’s heats and Party feuds allay ; 

Then Rowitty shall humanise the law, 

And keep, by wholesome. council, rogues in awe ; 
Robbers and rioters, by reasoning, rale, 
And put down burglary by ridicule. 
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Thus shal] our councils rule the British realm, 
Gaey on the prow, and Grenvitze at the helm ; 
With a mixed crew that scarcely know a rope ; 

Our cable, interest ; and our anchor, Hope: 

As long as anchor holds, and cable’s sound, 

The good ship Whig may chance to hold her ground ;— 
Or, it we weigh, may sail before the breeze, 

As long as chance, and Buonaparte please. 

*«« But if the tempest frown, and black war low’r. 
** And France's Emperor rise in_all, his power, 

** Where will our vessel be,—that late in pride 

** Stem'd with her bottom broad, the dark blue tide ? 
** Ah, sheis gone ! and faction’s gales no more, 

** With flattering breath sball wait her to the shore ; 
** And o'er each Whig shall rise in trackless gloom 
** The unfathomed horrors of his azure tomb.”’ 
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Speedily will be published, Lord Byron's Satires, containing Hints 
from Horace; and the Curse of Minerva. : 


China, its Costumes, Arts, Manufactures, &c, From the French 
of M. Bertin, Minister, and Secretary of State in the two preceding 
reigns. 4 vols. demy 8yo.,with 79 tine plates, of which a few copies 
will be coloured equal to drawings. : 

The Emerald Isle. A Poem, with Notes, biographical and histo- 
sical, founded on ** The Consolations of Erin.” «By Mr, Phillips. 

An Exposure of De _Montgaillard’s (alummnies against British Po- 
licy, and of tris unfounded Display of the Situation of Great Britain in 

the year 1811. By Sir John Jervis White Jervis, Bart. 1-vol 8vo. 


——— 








To our Readers and Correspondents. 


‘ 
re 


Many mistakes, and much delay, baving arisen, in ‘the delivery of 
the Communications of out Correspondents, it is particalarly requested 
that, henceforth, all. Letters. and Communications whatever, to the 
Editor, may be -diressed to him,-at Mr. Sidney's, Printer, No. 1, 
Northamberland ‘Street, Strand, wheh they will meet with immediate 
attention, 





— ao. 
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*Our readets will see that the eight concluding lines of this poem 


are borrowed from the Zist page of Lord’ Geoxce Gaenvitue’s 
Portugal. . 
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TO 
Vor. XLI. 


OF THE 


Antijacobin Review. 


en TT II 


Memoria Historica sobre a origem, progresso, e consequencias 
da famoza Cauza de Denuncia da Coutada e Morgada de 
Pancas, que no Juizo da Regia Coréa de Portugal offereceo 
a Viva D. Maria Balbina de Souza Coutinho contra os 


actuaes Senhores de Pancas D. Maria Leonor Manoel de Vil- 


hena Costa Freire, e seu Marido. 


An historical Memoir on the Origin, Progress, and Consequences 


of the famous Cause, the Denunciation of the Manor and 
Inheritance of Pancas, which the Widow Donna Maria B. 


de. Souza Coutinho exhibited. in the Court of the Royal 
Crown of Portugal, against the actual Lords of Pancas, 
Donna M. L. M. de Vilhena Costa Freire and her Husband. 
By Joseph Sebastian de Saldanha Oliveira Daun, Lord of 
Pancas, of the Council of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent our Sovereign, Member of the Ultramarine Council, 
- Commendatary of the Order of Christ, Captain of Cavalry, 


&c. &c. 8vo. London, printed by Bryer, no Bookseller’s 


name. 1812. 


WHEN we noticed, in vol. 39, Dr. V. da Costa’s observations 
on the septembrisaida, or transportation of forty-eight inno- 
cent. persons from Lisbon, we.expressed our horror and detes- 
tation of such an outrage against all law and justice. Our 
observations on that atrocious act, considered arerely as a 
violation of all law, were translated into Portuguese, and, we 
have good authority for saying, were not very agreeable to the 
feelings of those. who very naturally felt theirjustness'as coming 
from Englishmen, and entirely disinterested persons. The most 
depraved still find occasional twitchings of conscience, however 
they may persevere in-their depravity. This,.however, is but 
little consolation to: those who suffer by their crimes. Justice 
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demands, if not indemnity for the past, at least security 
for the future. Such tyrants, indeed, as Buonaparte may 
triumph for a time in their villanies; but sooner or later they 
must all atone for their heinous offences. Even in the present 
stage of existence, perhaps, few or none completely escape with 
inpunity. Among those acts of retributive justice must be 
placed the execrations bestowed on them by every good and 
enlightened mind. In this particular we rejoice to find that 
the authors of the Lisbon Septembrizade have already received, 
and are yet to receive, some merited reprobation. But we must 
now endeavour to give the English reader an idea of the real 
case and sufferings of the present Lord of Pancas. 

In reviewing Dr, da Costa’s account of his transportation 
to the western isles, we still considered that it was possible 
some of the persons so transported might have a French bias, 
that they might have said or done something not very loyal or 
patriotic, but which could either not be satisfactorily proved 
or adequately punished by law. Others we personally knew 
to be incapable of any friendship to France, and supposed that 
they might have undesignedly offended the regency governors as 
individuals. Considering these possible circumstances, we 
did not accuse the authors of this outrage with any selfish or 
interested designs; they obviously injured or destroyed the 
property of the unfortunate persons so transported; but, al- 
though we well knew the famous Pancas cause, it never 
occurred to us; that there could possibly be any latent inten- 
tion of pecuniary injustice. Our respect for some of the 
ar makes us wish that this ‘ historical Memoir,” by the 

wful Lord of Pancas, had not furnished us with such une- 
quivocal evidence as compels us to adopt a more degrading 
opinion. Ina word, then, we are now perfectly convinced 
from the clearest evidence, that all we have said or thought 
respecting this memorable act of the Lisbon government must 
= for nought, compared with its inconceivable and incredi- 

le imjustice. To transport a man without trial for some 
imaginary political offence is surely hideous enough; but this 
act is aggravated tenfold, if it appears that he is thus persecuted 
only to get possession of his property!!! We wish to abstain 
from all comment on such an extraordinary case. Yet we 
must speak the truth and state the facts contained in the work 
before us with impartiality and candour. Ifthey astonish our 
readers or wound the feelings of the Portuguese Ambassador, 
we have no other part in it than as being simply the heralds of 
extraordinary intelligence. We have here io observe, that the 
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statement in this memoir is supported by the most respectable 
authority, and. by authentic documents bearing the names of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Mr, Stuart, our 
Ambassador in Lisbon, Admiral Berkeley, the late Lord 
Mayor of London, J. J. Smith, several English vice-consuls; 
besides a great number of Portuguese law officers, as well as 
that of the right honorable author himself, the Lord of Pancas, 
and son of the Count of Rio Major. 

The celebrated cause, the denunciation of the inheritance 
and manor of Pancas, is so well known iri Portugal, that it is 
become a proverb, applied to any thing very grievous; unjust, 
and endless—anda tudo em Pancas. About the year 1800, 
the late Lord of Pancas, Don Francis Xavier da Costa e 
Noronha, a widower at the age of seventy, was induced by flat- 
tering promises of royal favors, honors, emoluments, and even 
menaces, to marry Mary Balbina de Souza Coutinho, a spinster 
about forty, livingin comparative penury (nullidade) and obscurity. 
By the artful interference of confessors, chaplains, stewards, 
ministers of state and servants, he settled on her an annuity of 
three thousand crusadoes, about 425l. sterling. The author 
‘represents the widow of the late Lord of Pancas, his accuser, 
as neither handsome nor agreeable,’ and this statement we cain 
venture to confirm from personal observation. She was to have 
been a nurse to her late husband, and had been patronized by 
his family ; hence the charge of ingratitude comes with double 
force. It is unquestionable that the accuser owes her husband 
and her fortune to the mother and mother-in-law of the actual 
Lords of Pancas, the successors of Don F. X. da Costae 
Noronha, yet these same persons are victims of the ambition 
and crue] vengeance of this ungrateful widow! Don-Francis, 
being dragged from retirement by his political wife, scarcely 
survived two years, and dying without issue, by right of suc- 
cession, his estates, rights, representation and archives devolved 
and passed from the moment of his decease to his miece and 
legitimate successor, Senhora Donna Maria Leonor Carolina 
da Concei¢ao Manoel de Vilhena Costa Freire, whom our 
author married in 1800. In Feb. 1802, a few days after the death 
of her husband, this grateful and virtuous widow exhibited in 
her own name two libels in the Portuguese Court of the Royal 
Crown against the estate of Pancas, denying the right of its 
present lords, and alledging that it was forfeited to the crown. 
What renders this proceeding more palpably enminal is the 
singular fact, that not six-months before she had importuned 
eit preferred to his Royal rn the Prince Regent, and all 
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the royal family, particularly her Royal Highness the Princess 
Widow, divers and multiplied verbal requests, in which she 
bitterly complained of the king’s chief huntsman or warden of 
the forests of the kingdom, and of the provisions which the 
Royal Ordinance for 1801 had determined and published to 
meliorate the administration and police of the royal parks and 
manors. She affirmed that the manor and inheritance of 
Pancas had nothing to do with the crown, and that they 
ought not to be kept by royal huntsmen, but by the wardens 
and servants of her husband. Titles, privileges, possession, 
no means, reasons, Or proofs, were omitted which appeared to 
her useful to defend the rights of her husband then living ; 
and such were her activity and diligence, that, supplied with a 
great sack holding the titles of the house, she daily requested an 
audience of the sovereign or his ministers of state. So incessant 
and impetuous indeed were her representations, that his Royal 
Highness was pleased to refuse her an audience, ordering her 
te remember that she should solicit and represent with respect 
and moderation. Yet this scandalous and causeless tergiversa- 
tion neither prevented her from preferring the accusation, nor 
obstructed her progress in legal proceedings. At that time her 
eldest brother, Don Rodrigo de Souza Coutinho, since Count 
Linhares, was minister and secretary of state, in which capacity 
he continued till his death at the beginning of the present year ; 
another brother, Don Francis Innocencio de Souza Coutinho, 
was an admiral ; a third was, and is, ambassador in England ; 
and a fourth, Principal Souza, is now.at the head of the Council 
of Ragency in Lisbon. Such preponderating state influence it 
was not easy to resist. The admiral has always been a friend 
to the lawful Lord of Pancas. 

Of his Excellency Don Domingos Antonio de Souza Cou- 
tinho, whose upright conduct in this country has deservedly 
procured him many friends, it is but justice, says our author, 
to observe that he has never encouraged this iniquitous prose- 
cution, and that if any blame can attach to him, it amounts to 
no more than that of not manifesting much vigor in endea- 
vouring to check his sister’s schemes. The same may be 
said of the late Count de Linhares, who evinced great disgust 
and disapprobation when the project of denunciation was first 
communicated to him. Nor was it sordid interest or vile am- 
bition, adds Senhor Saldanha Oliveira, that afterwards induced 
him to give it his support, but the persuasions of his sister 
_and brother (the Principal Souza), and their followers. To 
the Prince Regent he made a grand- offering, by inculcating 
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the expected reinvestment of such grounds in the crown of 
Portugal. From that moment the agents and solicitors of the 
accuser commenced their labours, while the people both in 
the court and the city openly murmured at such a denunciation, 
and affixed the reproachful name of Denunciante on the pro- 
secutor. The process, as far as the Jaw officers were con- 
cerned, appears to have been conducted with strict justice. 
Nor can we reproach either the laws or tribunals of Portugal, 
while we and the readers of this work must well know what 
intriguing malice effected in an English court of justice against 
a brave and great military officer, since surrounded with glory 
and admiration in the Peninsula. After more than five years 
had expired in procuring evidence, documents, and papers for 
and against the libels, the cause was at length decided in May 
1807, when the Lord Chief Justice in the Court of Supplica- 
tion, being a Crown Judge, and the Judge Reporter, assisted 
by aking’s judge belonging to the privy council, the Attorney- 
General for the crown, and other justices, pronounced that 
*¢ jibel which Donna Maria Balbina de Souza Coutinho had 
exhibited in the Court of the Royal Crown respecting the in- 
heritance of Pancas, was false, unjust, and untenable (impro- 
cedente), and condemned her to pay the costs!’”” Such a de- 
feat, however, was not sufficient to appal revenge: a new 
junta was formed, and, as if ‘‘ from despair, thus high uplifted, 
beyond hope, aspiring,’’ resolved to move an arrest of judg- 
ment. The judgment was accordingly arrested by the accuser, 
and the cause was tried the following year, in May 1808, when 
justice and truth again triumphed, and in the Courts of Sup- 
plication and King’s Bench, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Crown, with three assistants and the Attorney-General of the 
Crown (who has since been appointed one of the secretaries to 
the government), pronounced definitively that ‘* notwith- 
stasiditng all exceptions or arrested judgment, the original 
sentence snould be executed, and the author pay the costs.”’ 
The allegations were, that the Manor of Pancas was for- 
feited to the crown in 1483, and that although possessed by 
the ancestors of its present lords above 320 years, it should be 
restored ! There is something so absurd, so revolting to com- 
mon sense and every principle of justice, in this accusation, 
that it is surprising any man professing to be a statesman 
could be found to countenance it. To Englishmen such an 
infamous case may appear of no importance; the Protestant 
land-proprietors in Ireland, however, may learn what is in 
preparation for them, should the Roman Catholics obtain 
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their unqualified demands. We have good authority for say- 
ing, that more than one of their counsellors are now actively 
employed in making out good titles to the confiscated estates 
held by Protestants since the same period as that adduced by 
this ambitious, ungrateful, and shamefully vindictive Portu- 
guese widow, 

During the six years of legal investigation the author’s 
estate was in the hands of his accuser, was plundered of its tim- 
ber, and cesolated of every thing. It still remained for him ta 
be judicially invested with his property; but this process was 
delayed, and another charge was conjured up by the denunciante, 
that it had increased ; that the Atlantic Ocean, we suppose, had 
transported some unknown land to the Tagus, which had de- 
posited it on the borders of the Manor of Pancas. To ascer- 
tain this, it was next to be measured, and its original extent 
proved by written documents, which the accuser had subtract- 
ed from the archives! Jt was no longer possible to claim the 
whole, now a part must be seized, Nothing, however, could 
be done, the intriguers always being in expectation of some 
change. At length a new arrangement was made in the Go- 
vernment of Lisbon ; Principal Souza, the brother of the ac- 
cuser and inflexible enemy of the Lords of Fancas, was made 
one of the governors of the kingdom in_ the spring of 
1810; in September following Senhor Saldanha was arrested 
and transported along with forty-seven other persons, whose 
unfortunate case we on before detailed. This was the pre- 
Jude to new operations on the part of the accusing widow ; she 
recommenced her process, dispatched an order to the Lord 
Mayor of London, requiring the author’s personal appearance 
in Court to answer her accusations, is still proceeding, and 
how far the hand of iniquity may extend it is not for us to de- 
termine. In one respect, however, her vengeance was defcat~ 
ed,—her victim was sheltered from persecution in the Azores ; 
the Commendatary Saldanha being a captain of cavalry, was 
nominated an aid-de-camp to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex; Mr. Stuart, the English Envoy, well knowing his 
innocence, obliged the Portuguese governors to let him go oy 
board an English frigate and pass to England. Admiral Berke- 
ley also, and all the English officers, naval and military, were 
his friends, and commiserated his cruel fate. He arrived in 
London on the Ist of November 1810, and Mr, Stuart thus 
arom himself to the Duke of Sussex. ‘* As Senhor Joze 
Sebastian Saldanha and Senhor Sampayo have been lately arrest~- 
ed by order of persons who can prove nothing to their prejudice, 
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and I knew.them to have been particularly noticed by your 
Royal Highness, I thought it my duty to give them proper 
passports, and to obtain g permission to embark for London 
on board the frigate of my relation Lord Wm. Stuart.”” Ad- 
miral Berkeley writes thus toSenhor Saldanha from Lisbon, 
last December: ‘* I was yesterday (the Gth) at your house to 


meet the whole of your family. I need not assure you of my 
wish to serve any individual of a family for which I retain so 
much respect and regard, and I am well aware the ear of the 
Prince has becn endeavoured to be poisoned against myself, as 
well as those other characters who took the same pains as [ 
did to counteract the most diabolical plot of private revenge 
that ever was attempted ; and I only feel happy in having been 
able to plead my own cause to his Royal Highness, and to 
thank him for the confidence he has been pleased to place in 
the honour of a British officer.”” It appears that our author, 
under the pretext of complimenting him as a descendant of the 
Marquis of Pombal, had been selected by Junot, as a man of 
talents and capable of being a dangerous enemy, to be one of 
the Portuguese deputation sent to Paris. He was consequent- 
ly obliged to leave Lisbon, but never went beyond the frontier 
of Portugal; yet for this the governors of Lisbon thought 
proper to arrest and transport him, although many of those 
who actually went to Paris, er were employed under the ene- 
my, are now filling offices of great trust and importance: but 
they were not the inheritors of large estates, nor of the Manor of 
Pancas ! 

The author of this respectable Memoir is father of eight 
children, and has the reputation, in Lisbon, of being a good 
husband, a good father, and an honorable friend. His father, 
the late Count of Rio Mayor, was the patron of all the Souzas, 
and the ambassador in this country, ina letter to the author, 
pays a handsome tribute to his memory. The family, indeed, 
is distinguished in Portuguese history, and its present repre- 
sentatives will not disgrace their ancestors, For the reasons 
already suggested we forbear to comment on the conduct of 
this vindictive widow ; we also pity her brother in this coun- 
try, after the appearance of this most extraordmary and inte- 
resting tract; but on Principal Souza we fear a heavy, a 
dreadful responsibility must fall. We leave his conduct, how~ 
ever, to the acute, impartial, and enlightened investigation of 
the patriotic editor of the Correio Braziliense, assuring the 


latter of the honest approbation of every well informed friend 
to his species, aud every lover of reason and justice. We 
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understand that Lord Strangford is also the friend of the Lord 
of Pancas, and that even the Prince of Brazil is indignant at 
his barbarous treatment; yet his cause still remains un- 
decided! As his persecution is a direct insult to this 
Prince, to the English Government and all its officers, and as 
Marshal Beresford is invested with plenary powers respecting 
military arrangements, and made President of the Council of 
War, we advise him to do a great and noble act of justice, 
by placing the Lord of Pancas, who 1s a cavalry officer, to 
command the Royal Police Guard of Lisbon, and let the 
widow Souza be shut up ina convent during the remainder of 
her life. It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that the Manor of 
Pancas is that rich and fertile plain on the left bank of the 
Tagus, between Aldea Gallega and Setuval, and formerly 
abounded in cork trees and evergreen oaks. 





Itineraire de Paris a Jerusalem, et de Jerusalem a Paris, en 
allant par la Gréce, et revenant par l Egypte, la Barbarie et 
UEspagne. Par F. A. de Chateaubriand. Second Edition, 
with a Map. @2 tom. I]. 4s. Le Normant, Paris; and 
Colburn, London. 1812. 


Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, during 
the Years 1806 and 1807. By F. A. De Chateaubriand. 
Translated from the French by Fred. Shoberl. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn, London. 


In an age of public agitation, few writers who boldly pro~ 
mulgate extravagant opinions or hardy assertions fail in ob- 
taining temporary popularity. Availing themselves of the na- 
tural sympathies, they apply passion to passion, attract the 
attention of agitated multitudes, and are wafted by the gales 
of popularity to the haven of wealth and independence, where 
they quietly enjoy, during the remainder of their days, the 
advantages of vulgar credulity, despising those most who have 
most contributed to their ill-earned affluence. M. Chateau- 
briand, ‘we fear, is not wholly exempt from this imputation, 
although all his labors have bien directed to defend the in- 
terests of religion and morality. Revelation, Christianity, 
and moral virtue, were equally assailed by modern levellers ; 
their depravity gave them impudence, their ambition hardibood, 
and their total want of any moral sentiment or respect for 
truth enabled them to advance the greatest falsehoods or the 
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most shocking blasphemies with alarming facility and suc- 
«ess; The virtuous and pious were astonished and surprised ; 
they looked around for some counterpoise ; they felt the ne- 
cessity of opposing extravagance to extravagance, impetuosity 
to impetuosity ; they naturally joined with the first bold as- 
pirant; romances, tales, rhapsodies, and pompous sounding 
words, were all enlisted in the cause of religion, and such was 
their success, that even the atheists themselves becaine no less 
astonished at the progress of the religionists. Respectable for 
their cause, they became numerous, and Chateaubriand placed 
himself at the head and the journalist Jesuit Geoffroy in the 
reserve of the champions who have succecded in making the 
open boast of atheism unfashionable in France. Such a tri- 
umph would, indeed, be glorious, were not hypocrisy and ido- 
latry evils not much less hideous, and perhaps much more de- 
structive, because more natural and insidious. In the present 
age, it appears vain to expect much social advantages from any 
measures which are not only supported but conducted by rea- 
son and science. It is to be regretted that the religionists have 
not latterly perceived this obvious truth, especially as experi- 
ence proves that the greatest masters in human science and 
reason have been the most sincere believers and ablest advo- 
cates of religion. Attention to this circumstance in Britain 
has occasioned the comparative neglect of the writings of our 
author, whose works, it is truly observed by his translator, 
** have gained at home a greater share both of applause and 
animadversion than those of perhaps any living writer.” He 
is rather a pious egotist than a Christian philosopher, and ex- 
hibits a curious mixture of credulity, idolatry, humanity, and 
romantic enthusiasm, with some learning -and talents. His 
travels, by himself misnomered Itinerary, will furnish ample 
evidence of these characteristic traits. In an introduction, 
M. Chateaubriand takes a very brief review of the history of 
Sparta and Athens from the age of Augustus to the present 
time in one memoir; in another, he examines the authentici- 
ty of the religious traditions at Jerusalem. From the latter we 
shall quote a few sentences to indicate his manner, using Mr. 
Shoberl’s translation where it expresses the author’s meaning 
with sufficient correctness. 


“ The traditions respecting the Holy Land derive their certainty 
from three sources ; from history, from religion, and from places or 
local circumstances, Let us consider them first in an historical point 
ef view. Christ, accompanied by his Apostles, accomplished at 
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Jerusalem the mysteries of his passion. ‘The writings of the four 
Evangelists are the earliest documents that record the actions of the 
Son of Man. The acts of Pilate, preserved at Rome, in the time 
of Tertullian *, attested the principal event of that history, the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. The Redeemerexpired. Joseph of 
Arimathea obtained the sacred body, and deposited it in a 
tomb at the foot of Calvary: ‘The Messiah rose again on the third 
day; appeared to his apostles and disciples, gave them his instruc- 
tions, and then returned to the right hand of his Father. At this 
time the church commences at Jerusalem. 

“ It is natural to suppose that the first apostle, and the relatives of 
our Saviour, according to the flesh, who composed this first church 
in the world, were perfectly acquainted with all the circumstances 
attending the life and death of Jesus Christ. It is essential to re- 
mark that Golgotha was ont of the city as well as the Mount of 
Olives; whence it follows, that the apostles might the more freely 
perform their devotions in the places sanctified by their divine mas- 
tert. The knowledge of these places was not long confined within 
a narrow circle of disciples; Peter, in two harangues, converted } 
8000 persons at Jerusalem (Acts, c. ii. v. 4); James, the brother of 
our Saviour, was elected the first bishop of this church, in the year 
35 of our era (Euseb. Hist. Ecc. lib. 2); and was succeeded by 
Simeon, the cousin of Jesus Christ. We then find a series of 13 
bishops of Jewish race, who occupy a space of 120 years, from 
Tiberius to the reign of Adrian. 

“ If the first Christians of Judea consecrated monuments to their 
religious worship [i. e. built churches for public worship], is it not 
probable § that they erected them in preference on those spots which 





—_ 


* « Apolog. advers. Gent.” 

+ Here the author assumes the power of doing a thing as direct 
historical evidence of its being so done; a mode of reasoning not 
very well adapted to support the truth of revelation in the present 
age. ‘To suppose any one place more holy than another, is to con- 
tradict the whole tenor of Christianity, which embraces the habitable 
globe. If Golgotha, or the Olive Mount, be more holy than any 
other place dedicated to Christian worship, it must be by a continued 
miracle; and we have Divine authority for believing that miracles 
have ceased, and that they never were performed but for the con- 
firmation or propagation of religious faith. 

t Again the popish author confounds facts and places to suit his 
theory. It was neither at Golgotha nor the Olive Mount that these 
conversions took place: the first discourse is explicitly stated to be 
delivered in a house where the Apostles had all assembled, on the 
morning of the feast of Pentecost, and where 3000 were converted ; 
the conversion of the other five was a subsequent effect. 

§ We answer, it is very improbable that such places would: be 
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were distinguished by some miracles of their faith? Can it be doubt- 
ed, that in those times there existed sanctuaries in Palestine, when 
the believers possessed such at Rome, and in all the provinces of the 
empire? [Of this there is no evidence whatever}. When St. Paul 
and the other apostles gave exhortations and laws to the churches of 
Europe and Asia, to whom did they address themselves, unless to a 
congregation of believers meeting in one common place [generally 
through the medium of some individual] under the direction of a 
pastor? Is not this even implied by the word Ecclesia, which in 
Greek signifies either an assembly or the place of assembly? St. 
Cyril uses it in the latter sense. The election of seven deacons in 
the year 33 of the Christian era, and the first council held in 51, 
shew thut the apostles had particular places * of meeting in the Holy 
City. We find no difficulty in believing also, that the holy sepulchre 
was honoured, from the first institution of Christianity, under the 
name of Murtyrion, or the testimony, At least, St. Cyril, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, preaching in 347, in the church of Calvary, says, 
* This temple does not bear the name of church like the others, but 
Is Called pagrigiy, testimony, as the prophet predicted.’ 

— At the commencement of the troubles in Judea (A.D. 70), 
during the reign of Vespasian, the Christians of Jerusalem withdrew 
to Pella, and as soon as the city was demolished, they returned to 
dwell among its ruins, Ip the space of a few months (from Easter 
to September) they could not have forgotten the position of their sanc- 
tuaries, which being moreover without the walls, must not have 
suffered much from the siege. Simeon, the successor of James, 
governed the church of Judea, when Jerusalem was taken, as we find 
the same Simeon, at the age of 120 years, receiving the crown of 
rpartyrdom during the reign of ‘Trajan. 

“ That the holy places were generally known in the time of Adri- 
an, (A.D. 137) is demonstrated by an undeniable fact. That Em- 
peror, when he rebuilt Jerusalem, erected a Statue of Venus on 
Mount Calvary, and another of Jupiter on the Holy Sepulchre. 
The grotto of Bethlehem was given up to the rites of Adonis, The 
folly of idolatry thus published, by its imprudent profanations, tbe 
silly doctrine of the cross, which it was so much to its own interest to 
conceal,” 





chosen, as they must certainly attract attention sooner, and thus 
be destroyed: the early Christians, well knowing their situation 
and their duty, displayed more prudence, and their places of wor- 
ship were generally secret, however their discourses and preachings 
must necessarily be public. 

* Had any merit or importance been attached to those places, 
their names would most assuredly have been recorded either as me- 
morials or accosnplishments of some predictions, &c. 
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Such is the hypothetical, supposititious, and inferential rea- 
soning which the author adopts to prove the propriety of popish 
local and personal idolatry ; and this, too, to confute infidels ! 
If Jerusalem and the Holy Land were buried under the ocean, 
the truth of revelation nor the efficacy of the gospel would 
neither be supported nor injured by such an extraneous cir- 
cumstance. The impropriety, therefore, not to say folly, of 
attaching religious consequences to things in themselves 
wholly irrelevant and unimportant, in contending with sceptics, 
is here fully and unfortunately evinced. In a subsequent sen- 
‘tence, however, the author admits the insufficiency of his 
own arguments, by observing, ** If the church still. perse- 
cuted (in the fourth century), durst not erect altars on the 
sacred tomb, ‘it had at least the consolation of worshipping it 
(de Vadorer) unmolested, and there seeing the monuments of 
idolatry moulder into ruins.”” The sceptics have noticed this 
singular expression, and asked whether it was not more ra- 
tional and virtuous in a Roman to worship Jupiter or Venus, 
than in a Christian to worship a cave nt some stones? M. 
Chateaubriand, with all his ingenuity, cannot answer this 
question in the negative. But Mrs. St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, he adds, ‘ had the glory of restoring to religion 
the sacred monument (A. D. 327). She likewise discovered 
three crosses, one of which is said to have been recognized by 
its miracles [a piece of wood works miracles !] as the cross on 
which the Redeemer suffered! We have said that our au- 
thor discovered himself to be a curious mixture of credulity, 
superstition, and idolatry ; surely we need add no more 
proofs of it. Neverthcless, he concludes his long introduc- 
tion by boldly affirming, in conformity with our general re- 
mark on the characteristic of the age, ‘* that, if any thing on 
earth has been demonstrated, it is the authenticity of the 
Christian traditions at Jerusalem.” 

But, whatever we may think of the author’s religious creed, 
we readily admit his powers of sentiment and lively imagina- 
tion. On his tour, Corfu is the first object which Sas 
forth his historical knowledge, and affords an opportunity of 
indulging a little innocent rhapsody. Corfu was the scene of 
Aristoile’s banishment, of Alexander’s first military exploits, 
of the interview between Cato and Cicero after the battle of 
Pharsalia, of that fatal marriage celebrated by Anthony and 
Octavia, of the funeral honours paid by Agrippina to Germa- 
nicus, and of the departure of St. Helena on her pilgrimage 
to the east; it was also the birth-place of the martyrs Jason 
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and Sopistratus. Again we find the author’s credulity, and 
his excessive love of tradition, manifested respecting an his- 
torical event. ‘“* In the middle ages,”’ he observes, ‘* we 
find a tradition that is not generally known, relative to the 
island of Zante. Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, died 
at Zante, on his way to Palestine. It had been foretold that 
he should expire at Jerusalem ; whence it has been concluded, 
that in the 14th century the whole island, or some place in it, 
was thus denominated !” Hence, to support a false prophecy, 
made he knows not by whom nor where, he ventures to fabri- 
cate the geographical denomination of an island! He insi- 
nuates that a good many years have elapsed between the days 
of the Norman pilgrim Guiscard, and himself a Breton pil- 
grim, and allows that he only sailed past the island, yet still 

elieves the idle tradition which he relates. At Coron, now 
an almost desolate and ruined place, ‘* tears started in his eyes, 
on observing the hands of the Greek slave steeped, to no pur- 
pose, in that oil which nerved the arms of his forefathers, to 
triumph over tyrants.”” From this we should be induced to 
believe the author a friend to liberty ; but the reader will, per- 
haps, be surprised to find him bringing forward some new and 
important reasons for slavery. ‘* The Romans, like the 
Turks, frequently reduced those whom they had conquered to 
slavery. But, if I may be allowed to say what I think, in 
my opinion this system of slavery was one of the causes of the 
superiority of the great men of Athens and Rome over those of 
modern times. It is certain that you cannot exercise all the 
faculties of the mind except when you are relieved from the 
material cares of life ; and you are not wholly relicved from 
these cares, but in countries where the arts, trades, and do- 
mestic occupations are relinquished to slaves. The service of 
the man whom you hire, who leaves you when he pleases, 
whose negligence or whose vices you are obliged to put up 
with, cannot be compared with the service of him whose life 
and death are in your hands. It is likewise certain, that the 
habit of absolute command imparts an elevation to the mind, 
and a dignity to the manners,. which can never be acquired in 
the squality of our cities.” Were there any foundation for 
this attempt at argument to defend the moral and intellectual 
advantages of abject slavery, we should find our West India 
planters, and the people of the United States of America, the 
greatest men. But the very contrgry is the case, and even 
America has produced only two men who have any claims to 
the appellation of greatness, and both of them owed their edu- 
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cation to England, where masters suffer more impudence from 
servants than in any other country, perhaps, in the world. 

M. Chateaubriand’s picture of the Morea is not very con- 
sistent with his defenoe of slavery. A considerable part of its 
population has been dean the Albanians: ‘* nothing 
meets the eye but villages destroyed with fire and sword. In 
the towns at Misitra, whole suburbs are deserted, and I have 
often travelled fifteen leagues in the country without coming 
to a single habitation. Grinding oppression, outrages of every 
kind, complete the destruction of agriculture and of human life. 
To drive a Greek peasant from his cabin, to carry off his wife 
and children, to put him to death on the slightest pretext, is 
mere sport with the lowest aga of the most insignificant vil- 
lage. Reduced to the lowest depth of misery, the Morean 
abandons his native land, and repairs to Asia in quest of a lot 
less severe. Vain hope! he cannot escape his destiny ; he 
there finds other cadis and other pachas, even in the sands of 
Jordan, and in the deserts of Palmyra. Attica, with somewhat 
less wretchedness, is not less completely enslaved. 


“ You would suppose,” continues our author, “ that Greece herself 
intended, by the mourning which she wears, to announce the wretch- 
edness of her children. The country in general is uncultivated, bare, 
monotonous, wild, and the ground of a yellow hue, the colour of 
withered herbage. There are no rivers that deserve the appellation ; 
but small streams and torrents which are dry insummer. Nothing 
can be more melancholy than never to be able to discover the marks 
of modern wheels, where you still perceive in the rock the traces of 
ancient ones. A few peasants in tunics, with red caps on their 
heads, like the galley slaves at Marseilles, dolefully wish you as 
they pass kali spera, good morning. Before them they drive asses 
or small horses with rough coats, which are sufficient to carry their 
scanty rustic equipage, or the produce of their vineyard. Bound 
this desolate region with a sea almost as solitary; place on the decli- 
vity of a rock a dilapidated watch tower, a forsaken convent; let 
a minaret rise from the midst of the desert to announce the empire 
of slavery; let a herd of goats, or a number of sheep, browse upon 
a cape among columns in ruins; let the turban of a Turk put the 
herdsmen to flight, and render the road still more lonely; and you 
will have an accurate idea of the picture which Greece now presents.” 


The author then briefly notices the causes of the decline and 
fall of Greece, and traces them very judiciously and truly to 
the licentiousness of the Spartan women, “‘ who exposed them- 
selyes- half-naked to the view of the other sex,” and to the 
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private vices of the people in general, so that nothing remained 
with the Lacedemonians, of all their unnatural laws, but de- 
bauchery and cruelty. The first step to decay was the war 
between 5 and Athens, and the victory of the former 
completed the ruin of both. Cicero, who visited these countries, 
relates his having seen the Spartan youths tear each other in 
pieces with their teeth and nails. These brutal exercises were 
ill adapted to govern the accomplished and Icarned Athenians, 
and still worse to repel the incursion of Philip of Macedon. 
M. C. however doubts whether the modern Greeks have any 
desire of liberty, or any wish to break the chains which now 
bind them ; they ‘“ have not only been crushed beneath the 
weight of despotism, but have been a superannuated and de- 
graded nation.”’» Yet he “ thinks there is still abundance of 
Genius in Greece; he even thinks that our masters in every 
line still reside there; just as he conceives that human nature 
still preserves its superiority at Rome, by which he would not 
be understood to say that superior men are now to be found 
in that city.” The author probably means that specics of 
traditional pride which sometimes contributes to prevent the 
commission of meanness from a recollection of the greatness 
of predecessors. The Turks he depicts in the blackest colours, 
merely because he finds nothing good in their Koran; but 
as the Christians do not act up to all the good in their Bible, 
it may fairly be inferred that the Mohammedans do not perform 
all the evil in theirs. 

As it is impossible to analyze these discursive travels, we 
can only notice detached passages, which either characterize 
the author or depict the country over which he passed. 
** Rhodes,” he observes, ** exhibited to me, at every step, traces 
of our manners, and memorials of my courtry. 1 found here 
a little France in the midst of Greece. I walked through a 
long street, still called the street of the Knights. It consists 
of Gothic houses, the walls of which are studded with Gallic 
devices, and the arms of families that figure in our annals. [ 
remarked the hilies of France crowned, and as fresh as if they 
had just come from the hands of the sculptor. The Turks, 
who every where mutilated the monuments of Greece, have 
spared those of chivalry; Christian honor astonished Infidel 
bravery, and the Saladins felt respect for the Coucis. At the 
end of the street of the Knights you come to three Gothic 
arches which lead to the palace of the Grand Master. This 
palace is now converted into a prison. A half-ruined convent, 
inhabited by two monks, is the only memorial at Rhodes of 
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that religion which there performed such miracles. The 
fathers conducted me to their chapel. You there see a Gothic 
virgin, with her child painted on wood ; the arms of D’ Aubus- 
son, the Grand Master, are carved at the bottom of the 
picture. This curious pjece of antiquity was discovered some 
years since by a slave who was at work in the garden belonging 
to the convent. In the chapel is a second altar dedicated to 
St. Louis, whose image is found all over the east, and whose 
death-bed I saw at Carthage. I left my mite upon this altar, 
requesting the fathers to say a mass for my prosperous voyage ; 
as if I had foreseen the dangers I should encounter on the cuast 
of Rhodes, in my return from Egypt.’’ Another instance of the 
author’s nationality or patriotism occurred in approaching the 
valley of Jeremiah : passing a tribe of Arabs, who had pre- 
viously received the tribute extorted from travellers, he was 
struck with the French salutation ‘‘ en avant ! marche! for- 
ward! march! Turning his head, he perceived a troop of 
young Arabs stark sinliad performing their exercise with palm 
sticks. Some recollection or other of my early life continually 
haunts me; my heart throbs at the mention of a French soldier ; 
but to see young Bedouins in the mountains of Judea imitat- 
ing our military exercises, and preserving the remembrance of 
our valour ; to hear them pronounce what may be termed the 
watch-words of our armies, would have been sufficient to make 
an impression on a man less tenacious than myself of the glory 
of my country.”’ This national feeling is, perhaps, rather to 
be admuredthan censured : whenever 2 man has lost all feelings 
of respect for his country, he is become a fit instrument of an 
desperate purpose. M. Chateaubriand, indeed, is not illiberal, 
and he never suffers himself to utter any invectives against the 
English or other European people. ‘* There are always some 
Englishmen,”’ he observes, ** to be met with on the roads in 
Peloponnessus; the papas infotmed me that they had lately 
seen some antiquaries and officers of that nation. At Misitra 
there is even a Greek house called the English inn, where you 
may eat roast beef, and drink port wine. In this particular, 
the traveller is under great obligations te the English ; it is they 
who have established good inns all over Europe, in Italy, in 
Switzerland, in Germany, in Spain, at Constantinople, at 
Athens, nay even at the very gates of Sparta, in despite of 
Lycurgus.”” 4 

There is, however, much curious information in these vo- 
lumes which merits an attentive perusal, provided the reader is 

previously prepared with a rational portion of Protestant sceptic- 
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ism. To the popish enthusiast and infidel they cannot be 
very advantageous, as their tendency on such persons must 
evidently be to rivet the chains of 1 $0280" and of infidelity. 


The miscellaneous and topographical remarks, indeed, are ge- 
nerally entertaining, and the author’s style is much less extra~ 
vagant and more natural than in some of his former works. 
As to Mr. Shoberl’s translation, it may serve those incapable 
of reading the original. Sometimes, he is not very happy in 
rendering his author’s phrases into English; thus, for instance: 
La nuit etoit st pure et si sereine, que la Voie Lactée formoit 
comme un aube reflechie par l'eau du fleuve, et a la clarté de la- 
quelle on auroit pu lire, he thus translates, ‘* The night was 
so pure and so serene, and the Milky Way shed such a Fight, re- 
flected by thecurrent of the river, that you mightsee to read byit.”’ 
Again, Un Gréc vint donc me chercher pour voir sa fille, is.thus 
colloquially rendered, ‘* A Greek had come to fetch me to visit 
his daughter.’’ In the second edition of the original some notes 
and illustrations are added, which will be found acceptable to 
the more curious or critical reader. It must not, however, be 
inferred that we mean to deny that the English public are in- 
debted to the translator for his well-meant endeavours to fur- 
nish them with a work containing much curious and interesting 
information, as well as many ludicrous traits of learned cre- 
dulity and superstition; but we cannot concur with the 
half-informed Eclectic Methodists in this case. 





Traité de Mineralogie, &c. 


Bournon’s Complete Treatise on Carbonated Lime and Arra- 
gonite, &c. 


(Continued from Ap. to Vol. 39.) 


Count Bournon, in order to be explicit, enters into a general 
examination of such characters of minerals as are derived from 
the specific gravity, hardness, fracture, refraction, electricity, 
colour, phosphorescence, iridescence, magnetism, adhesion to 
the tongue, &c. As the specific gravity is, the most useful, 
or rather the most determinate, of all these characters, we 
shall here introduce the author’s. remarks and exposition of 
his mode of estimating it. 

Specific gravily is the relation which exists between the 
respective weights of bodies in an equal volume, distilled water 
being taken as the standard of unity. Any body immersed in 

Appenpix, Antisac. Rev. Vol, 41. Hh 
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water loses a part of its weight exactly equal to that of the 
quantity of water which it displaces, and the latter is precisely 
equal to the volume of the immersed body. If we represent the 
specific gravity of water by any detcrmined number, we may 
obtain that of the body weighed in the fourth term of the fol- 
lowing proposition: the weight lost by the body weighed, or 
the weight of a volume of water equal to its volume, 1s to the 
absolute weight of this body as the number representing the 
specific gravity of water is to the specific gravity of the body. 
Authors have taken different numbers to represent the specific 
gravity of water, some adopting unity, others 10, 100, 1000, 
and even 10,000. When unity is taken, the specific gravity 
of most minerals, with the exception of the metals, may be 
expressed by one figure generally followed by three decimals, 
itbeing thecustomto carry exactness even to the thousandth part. 
When 10 represents the specific gravity of water, that of other 
substances is expressed by two figures followed by two decimals ; 
and by four or five figures without decimals when 1000 or 
10,000 represent the specific gravity of water. The French 
and Germans have adopted unity for the specific gravity of 
water, the English that of 1000. Brisson, who has bestowed 
much pains and Jabour on this subject, represented the specific 
gravity of water by 10, and Count Bournon has preferred this 
number as that which is most familiar to the mind, and by 
which the relation between the specific gravity of different sub- 
stances may be most promptly and easily understood, the 
most essential variations in this respect falling on the two first 
figures of the numbers, whatever they may be, which indicate 
the weights. The distilled water should always be at the same 
temperature, and custom has sanctioned 14° of Reaumur, or a 
little more than 63° of Fahrenheit. To determine therefore the 
specific gravity of a specimen of carbonated lime, the absolute 
weight of which in the air is $0°22 grains, it is weighed in 
water at the above temperature and purity, and there balances 
only 19°16 grains: subtracting the latter from the former, the 
remainder is 11°06, equal to the weight of the water which it 
displaced. Hence, as 11°Ofi : 30°22 :: 10, the fourth term 
will be 27°32, the specific gravity of the specimen. When we 
know the specific gravity of any body, it is always easy to 
ascertain its absolute weight. According to Brisson, a cubic 
foot of distilled water weighs 70 lbs. French. If we wish to 
know the absolute weight of carbonated lime, the specific 
gravity of water is to that of the body weighed as the absolute 
weight of the water is to the fourth term sought, and this 
fourth term will be the absolute weight of the substance 
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weighed. In the example already adduced, a8 10: 27°S@ :: 
70, the fourth term, is 191°20lbs., the weight required of a 
cubic foot of carbonated lime. Simple as this process is, yet 
the fact is no less certain, that scarcely two operators give 
identically the same specific gravity to bodies. So great, 
indeed, is the disparity between mineralogists, that many per- 
sons have affected to ridicule the ideaaltogether. The weights 
of Brisson, Kirwan, and Haiiy, are those which have been the 
most generally received ; but there is still ample field for im- 
provement and greater accuracy in this department. 

The character of hardness is extremely defective, and is 
confined toa simple and vague comparison from the known 
to the unknown, but the former is as indeterminate as the 
latter is indefinite. Count Bournon, sensible of this defect, 
wishes to establish or fix the hardness of carbonated lime as a 
general point of comparison for all soft stones ; glass for those 
semi-hard, and quartz for hard ones. Hence he establishes a 
regular gradation from carbonated lime to glass, quartz, and 
diamond. Common brass, such as is used in mathematical 
instruments, he uses for ascertaining the hardness of carbo- 
nated lime : but he justly observes that the polished faces of 
its crystals resist the brass much more than it does at frac- 
tures. Before making a brass-cutter any criterion of hardness, 
it would be absolutely necessary to determine on the weight of 
the instrument and the force with which it was applied 
to the carbonated lime. The author himself acknowledges 
‘the defects of bis cutting instrument, but is unable to offer 
any remedy. We apprehend that no difficulty would arise in 
ascertaining, with considerable accuracy, the hardness of some 
minerals by applying a brass cutter of a certain specific gra- 
vity, and armed with so many pounds weight as a propelling 
force. It is true, many minerals have soft or tender masses 
and hard integral molecules : mica, for instance, may be cut 
with a knife, and yet when pure and in solid pieces will scratch 

lass and even quartz. Other substances, as tale, &c. have 
San supposed, and that too by some modern mineralogists, 
capable of scratching glass, when in fact they only deposited 
a part of themselves on its surface. The fracture, refraction, 
‘and electricity are characters admitting less diversity. of opi- 
nion. The author pretty clearly establishes the fact, that 
some topazes become electric by friction and ottrers not, and 
‘consequently that the topaz of Saxony, which is entirely des- 
titute of this power, does not differ essentially from that of 
Brazil or Siberia. Among the tourmalines this fact is still 
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more common, as many evince a very feeble and some no 
electricity whatever. The Wernerians, therefore, who have 
mace a distinct species of those, referring them to the ancient 
denomination of shorl, have added another error to their er- 
roneous system. Count B. has found perfect tourmalines 
from Ceylon, Pegu, and Greenland, entirely devoid of electri- 
city. He has also found very perfect dodecahedral crystals of 
boracite with rhomboidal plains, without any electric powers. 
Salts and stones possessing a certain degree of purity, and 
having smooth surfaces, acquire the vitreous electricity by 
rubhing ; inflammable substances acquire that of the resinous, 
except the diamond, which acquires the vitreous. All the 
metals in a metallic state, or approaching it, are very good 
conductors of electricity. 

The author very properly dismisses the colour as an acciden- 
tal character of a very delusive influence. Phosphorescence is 
also an accidental quality. The best means of ascertaining 
‘ the phosphorescence of mineral substances is to pulverize 

them, and afterwards project the powder over an iron plate 
heated to a dark red colour at the moment it is passing from 
red to black. However feeble the phosphorescence may be, 
it is always perceptible by this means. After some more 
judicious remarks on the use of characters, the Count in- 


stances their application to the rock, which the Scottish mi- 
neralogists call whin-stone. 


“ This appellation,” he observes, “ is given to a series of rocks to- 
tally different in themselves, and the greater part of which belongs 
to species whose nature has long since been determined and fixed. 
The whin-stone here under consideration has not yet been either de- 
scribed or even noticed. This rock is often of a fine, very compact 
grain, and of a texture and colour perfectly similar to basalt ; hence 
it is confounded with several other rocks in the same condition, and 
the nature of its integral parts it is impossible to determine. In 
other specimens it has a more open and even granular texture ; among 
the parts of this rock which belong to the latter variety, there are 
some whose grains are still more considerable; in this case we can 
discover the nature of the substances which constitute their integral 
parts. With the aid of a microscope, which is absolutely necessary 
im the study of rocks, we can then recognize very distinctly, 1st. 
compact feldspar; 2ily, some pieces of lamellar feldspar; 3dly, 
grains of anz)cime often iy very great abundance, which are some- 
times replaced by prehnite or stilbite; 4thly, portions of hornblend, 
generally in a small quantity; Sthly, steatite of blackish green and 
very soft; Othly, sometimes small pieces of diallage, of a brown’ yel- 
low; 7thly, pieces of magnetic iron, among which we can perceive 
with the microscope small well-formed octahedrons; Sthly, por 
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tions of carbonated lime, which are very abundant in some varieties, 
and totally wanting in others; and, 9thly, naked particles of clay, 
the latter chiefly in those varieties whose texture is loose and grain 
earthy. All these integral parts are confusedly mixed, and, accord- 
ing to their immense number, we may conceive how this rock must 
vary, either by the augmentation, diminution, or even by the total 
disappearance-of one or of a certain number of them. Hence we 
can also easily discover the cause of its fusibility, as well as that 
which, in cooling slowly from a solution produced by fire acting on 
it in the stony state, occasions it to assume crystalline forms more or 
less perfect, but oftenest in diverging rays.” 


The ingenious author concludes these original and inte- 
resting remarks by recommending mineralogists to study na- 
ture, to investigate the great stony masses which form the 
shell of our globe, by placing themselves on the summits of 
the highest primitive mountains, or, where that is impracti- 
cable, on those of the secondary ones adjoining the district 
which they wish to study, and use them as a step to the grand 
ladder which they must afterwards descend to the lowest part, 
and at the same time that most distant from the point of their 
departure. ‘This method he considers the best adopted for ac- 
yh a certain knowledge of the great facts which constitute 
the science of geology. Such advice, it must be confessed, is 
somewhat different trom that of Mr. Pinkerton, in his ** Pe- 
tralogy ;’’ but we apprehend that no controversy will arise, as 
the public will decide definitively on the merits of the moun- 
tain and the cabinet geologist. Nevertheless, Pinkerton’s ri- 
dicule of the geological knowledge of our summer tourists is 
not altogether unjust ; but, as friends to this admirable sci- 
ence, which might be pre-eminently styled, of all the physi- 
cal sciences, that which is most ethical, we gladly accept even 
of the geological mootings of these galloping scribblers, not 
indeed as helps to the progress of geology, but as involuntary 
tributes to its native merit. 

Count Bournon next takes a comprehensive general view of 
mineral substances, among which light is considered, al- 
though Count Rumford has lately endeavoured to prove that 
light, as a distinct and material body, has no more existence 
than sound. However this may be, our author has made 
some original observations on its physical effects, some of 
which we have before noticed. It is true, we never analyze 
the wood or strings of a musical instrument to study the na- 
ture or properties of sound ; but after the experiments of New- 
ton and Herschell on coloured rays of light, it should seem 
that something may yet be discovered respecting the nature 
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of light and colours. Philosophers therefore are indebted ta 
our author for his ingenious and continued researches on the 
influence of light in the mineral kingdom. His observations 
on the confused state of mineralogical nomenclature are equal- 
Jy judicious, although we cannot concur with bim in ihink- 
ing the most insignificant or the most arbitrary names, even in 
the present infant state of the science, are the besi. We have 
often repeated, that a significant term always adds something 
to our general stock of ideas, where an arbitrary neither adds 
to nor even retains our present stock. In all human science, 
the diffusion of an :mmense number even of the most erro- 
neous ideas, is a much less evil, and much less injurious ta 
society and the progress of civilization, than absolute igno- 
rance, ora negation of allideas. Yet, to adopt the reasoning 
of the advocates of arbitrary names, absolute ignorance is bet- 
ter than imperfect knowledge. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed that we mean to justify the absurd vanity of bestowing 
new names on well-known mineral substances at the caprice 
of every writer. On the contrary, we perfectly agree with the 
author in reprehending the multifarious changes of names 
which have recently been introduced; as, for example, what 
was formerly called green schorl, was denominated by La 
Metherie thallite (i. e. green foliage), hy Haiiy, epidote, 
(1. e. which has received an increase) ; other varieties have 
been called delphinite or aiguemarine schorl, by Saussure ; 
akanticone by Audrada ; pistacite by Werner ; korza by Kar- 
sten; glassartiger stralhstein by the Germans ; arandalite 
by the Swedes ; and glassy actinolite by Kirwan. The whole 
of these eleven different names for the same substance might 
have been spared, and the greatest obstacle at present to the 
study of mineralogy is the endless multitude of its synonyma. 
Count Bournon seems to prefer thallite as the best appellation 
of this mineral, and it is unquestionably much preterable ta 
that of Werner, childishly derived from the green colour of 
the pistachio nut, a substance little known in Europe. 

Thus far we have been engaged with the author’s introduc- 
tion only ; his most minute and laborious investigation of the 
numerous varieties of carbonated lime requires a still more ex- 


tensive analysis. 
[ To be continued | 
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Discurso al Consejo Supremo de Regencia y Cortes Nacionales 
de Espana y [e} Indias. 


Address to the Supreme Council of Regency and National Cortes 
of Spain and the Indies. By a British Subject. Pp. 68. 
8vo. London, Maxwell, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 1812. 


Tus Address is the production of an acute, judicious, and 
observing mind, influenced by a patriotic heart. It was writ- 
ten at atime when the Cortes were unfortunately occupied 
with spinning political theories and manufacturing paper con- 
stitutions, instead of devising means to expel the enemy from 
their doors. There might, indeed, be magnanimity in such 
proceedings, but we more than suspect that there was not much 
worldly wisdom in them. It is, however, possible that a 
few fanatic people may still be amused with mechanical sys- 
tems and verbal ‘constitutions, and that it may be politic of 
charitable to indulge the fancies of such unfortunate persons 
for a time ; but something more decisive and permanent must 
also be adopted. Our author’s object was to impress this truth 
on the minds of the Spanish legislators ; to ‘* counteract their 
attachment to untned theory, and to point out the imminent 
dangers likely to arise from such a predilection.”” This most 
laudable object he very ably and we hope successfully attempts 
by adopting the sentiments and language of some of the best 
informed and most virtuous American Republicans. He cau- 
tions the Spaniards against ‘ the evil spirit of metaphysics being 
conjured up to demolish, in order to lay out a new foundation 
by the line, and to build upon plan; convinced that our pre- 
sent happiness rests upon old foundations, so much the more 
solid because the meddlesome ignorance of professed builders 
have not been allowed to new-lay them.’’ The pathetic and 
eloquent appeal of the excellent Quintana, we trust, was not 
lost in this case. ‘* O, representatives of the people! from 
the distrust which your detractors manifest, learn what the 
country and Europe expect of you. Great are the duties 
which bind you, arduous is the undertaking with which you 
are entrusted ; but equal, or even greater, is s the power which 
you are about to exercise, and immense is the glory with 
which you are going to be crowned.” Clear and impressive 
as these expressions are in English, they are still more so in 
the original, and our author has very properly used them as 
a motto, not merely on account of their own import, but also 
on that of their justly celebrated author. 
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The patriotic writer of this Address, which was composed 
in English and translated into Spanish in Cadiz, begins by 
apologizing for the freedom he uses of addressing such an 
august assembly, alludes to the glorious liberty of the press, 
speaks of the British constitution in the language of Mon- 
tesquieu and De Lolme, and thus animadverts on political 
constitution-mongers and the American government. 


“The philosophes* of France had not at that time the experi- 
ence of the little benefit to be derived from written constitutions, 
Had the work began at the present period, the United States would 
have furnished them with an example of theirvfallacy. ‘They would 
have proved them worse than fallacious; they would have proved them 
not only absurd, but positively injurious. They are barriers, to de- 
stroy which the honorable mind would hesitate, and at times be pre- 
vented rendering a service to the community, while the popular de- 
magogue will overleap the bounds, and at the same time inflict the 
severest wounds upon the whole society, which has falsely imagined 
that its constitution would fofm for it a permanent and sufficient de- 
fence. This has already been proved in the instance of the United 
States. ‘The leading events in the administration of the illustrious 
Washington, and those of the succeeding administrations of Messrs. 
Jefferson and Madison, will demonstrate it to the most sceptical 
mind. 

‘(In that country, although the policy, politics, manners, and 
religion, are exactly the same, there are thirteen or fifteen commu- 
nities, each of which has its constitution. But it isa memorable fact, 
that the only community among them, that can boast of being in a 
state of tolerable quiet and order, is one that possesses no constitu- 
tion, other than an antiquated and musty charter of King Charles the 
Second, supported by the common law of England, and the statutes 
and decisions which they have from time to time found it necessary to 
make in their legislative and judicial tribunals. ‘To compare this com- 
munity with any others in the United States, would be to compare 
your fertile Andalusian plains to the barren sands of Africa. In the 
one, the making of laws is prompted by necessity, and checked by 
practical wisdom ; in the other, it is placed in the province of theory, 
and its parent is proved to be the love of change, or an impatience of 
restraint. Therefore, in the one are to be found order om good go- 
vernment ; in the other, disorder, confusion, and disregard of the 
rights of property and persons, Hence it was with justice that a no- 
ble member (Lord Milton) of the British House of Commons, when 
speaking on the subject of an alteration in the laws of Great Britain, 





* ** Not philosophers, for never was philosophy so far from hav- 
ing an influence, as on the conduct of these individuals.” 
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declared ‘that the experiment of the American constitution had to- 
tally fuiled.’” 


The author then alludes to Mr. Locke’s abortive constitution 
for South Carolina, and adds, that ‘ the first written consti- 
tution that ever appeared is now only to be found in the 
cabinets of the curious.” Yet it will not be supposed that 
Locke was deficient either in talents or political knowledge for 
such a task, or that any of the modern constitution-makers 
can -be compared with him. Again, he adopts the language 
of Mr. Fisher Ames (a descendant of the celebrated Ames), 
to expose the futility of building up governmcnts, and the 
impossibility of establishing a monarchy in the United States. 
“What,” he asks, “ could make such a monarchy? Not 
parchment :--we are beginning to be cured of the insane belief, 
that an engrossing clerk can make a constitution. Mere 
words, though on parchment, though sworn to, are wind, 
and worse than wind ; because they are perjury. What could 
give effect to such a monarchy? It might have a right to 
command, but what could give it power? Not an army, for 
that would make it a military tyranny, of all governments the 
most odious, because the most durable.’’—** They are certain- 
ly blind,” continues this eloquent author, “who do not see, 
that we (the Americans) are descending from a supposed or- 
derly and stable republican government into a licentious de- 
mocracy, with a progress that baffles all means to resist, and 
scarcely Icaves leisure to deplore its celerity. The institutions 
and the hopes that Washington raised are nearly prostrate ; 
and his name and memory would perish if the rage of bis ene- 
mies had any power over history. But they have not: history 
will give scope to her vengeance, and posterity will not be 
defrauded.”’ Here the author of this Address makes a very 
judicious appeal to historical facts, and adimonishes the 
Spanish government to think more of military than political 
arrangements, instancing the conduct of Cesar when defeated 
in Gaul, and the general spirit of the Romans when their 
capital was attacked by the Carthagenian general.. We trust 
the enlightened part of the Spanish legislators felt the full 
foree of our author’s delicate but very significant allusions on 
this head. There are so much good sense and truth in what 
he recommends particularly to the attention of the Spanish le- 
gislators, and such just notions of their character and real 
wants, that we shall here insert them. — 
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“ The first and most important point is education. Reserve suffi- 
cient funds from your church estates to form establishments upon a 
liberal basis; make its professors respectable ; let them instruct their 
pupils in the history of man, whether viewed in a moral or political 
light, and trace the effects of passing events upon his character; most 
especially impress on their mind a belief in the sacred scriptures, to 
which menkind are indebted for civilization, refinement, aud science ; 
Jet them be told, that ‘no life is pleasing to God that is rfot useful to 
wan ;’ and thus create in their minds that individual responsibility, 
which will form the elements of agood stable society. In order to 
effect this, let then: be taught to view religion on the practical side, as 
designed to operate by a few simple and grand truths on the affec- 
tions, actions, znd habits of men; tocherish the sentiment and expe- 
rience of religion, and be careful to ascertain the genuimences and va- 
lue of impressions ‘and feelings by their moral tendency. 

“ The second point is,a sedulous care that the efforts of the press 
do not tend to preduce licentiousness for the future, as it bas to sup- 
port despotism in the past. The danger of one tyrant is great; that 
of mauy still greater: a free press is a blessing, a licentious one a 
curse, to any community. By the former the secial ties are as much 
strengthened, as by the latter they are weakened: of the danger 
arising fiom a liceptious press, the United States form a useful ex- 
ample. 

“ The third point is, the dissemination of books of history and po- 
litical economy: let them be printed cheap, after they have Le 
either written or translated in a plain, correct, and popular style : 
iidluce a perusal of these books, let prizes be given for the best on 
on certain subjects; for instance, What are the causes that have in- 
volved this country, OF France, or Germany,,in such distress? or, 
To what cause is Great Britain indebted for her safety, strength, and 
power! is it to be ascribed to her insular situation? would, under 
other circumstances, her subjects be so enlightened, enterprising, and 
intelligent? * History,’ said Lord Bolingbroke, ‘is philosophy teach- 
ing by example:’ it is truly so, and to excite its study ought to be 
the object of every good government. 

** The fourth point is, the most careful attention to political eco- 
pomy: that part of it which regards human labour, is most particu- 
larly important; an improvement in the agriculture of a country is 
the presage of almost every other advantage; it is the first and most 
beneficial of employments: to aid it, let the extra labour that is lost 
from various causes in your cities, find a vent in your fields. Ren- 
dered more fertile by modern cultivation, these fields shall produce 
to your country a landed interest, —‘a brave yeomanry, their country’s 
pride;’ that reproducing the country gentleman, a character to which 
Great Britain is indebted for so many benefits, shall enable you, 
like her, to bid defiance to a world in arms. ‘To prove the imperi- 
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ous, the practical necessity of this measure, little need be said: Jet an 
accurate accoynt be taken of the number of individuals in your difier- 
ent public establishments, and the benefit to be derived trom a dis- 
missal of one half, and in some instances two thirds, would be evi- 
dent : the unnecessary people now render little service to their coun- 
try, and less to theinselves.” 


On these third and fourth points, we must observe that the 
author is likely to incur the imputation of presumption, as if 
the Spaniards themselves could not conceive such obvious 
measures of public utility. Considered, however, as parts of 
his general system of improvement, he will be excused. But 

art of his advice was previously adopted by those excellent 
institutions, the societies of friends of the country, which 
exist in the chief towns of every province, and which grant 
premiums, and publish their transactions, the same as the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Arts, &c. in London. If 
these societies were less beneficial to Spain than might have 
been expected, it was not their fault: nothing social or in- 
tellectual will ever flourish under the despotism of superstition. 
The following advice challenges universal approbation : 


“ The fifth point is, the erasure from the calendar of so many unne- 
cessary holidays; they produce idleness to the officers, cause delay 
to your foreign commerce, and give birth to greater inconvenience, 

** The sixth point is, the immediate abolition of vexatious duties, 
and exclusive corporations ; to these, more especially in the colonies, 
are to be eeciied numerous evils, 

“The seventh point is, the passing of laws, taxing unnecessary 
expence in such a manner as to make the disposition to indulge it 
subservient to the public good. Ridiculous as the subject, and 
bold as the assertion may seem, it would not be diflicult to prove, 
that, in the city of Cadiz alone, there are some thousands of indi- 
viduals, the coverings of whose heads and bodies, and the embellishing 
of whose shoulders, would, if the cost should be properly applied, 
clothe thrice their number of brave and able soldiers, who, under 
brave and able leaders, would be carrying terror and dismay into the 
hostile ranks of an atrocious invader; at the same time, leave a 
fund amply sufficient fur those whom age, incapacity, or any other 
cause, might exempt from actual service. 

“ The eighth point is, to suggest, that, as this is a war in defence 
of the altar, there ought to be a suspension, for the time, of those 
daily, and, from their so frequently recurring, expensive ceremonies, 
that occupy the time as well as funds of so many individuals, who 
might render service to their country in the field. While the least 
portion of distress or poverty exists, on that account also, they should 
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be withheld : when the danger is over, let these grand and impressive 
ceremonials resume their place, with all their illuminated and ac- 
customed splendor. 

“The ninth, and much the most important point is, the organi- 
zation of a post office, the improvement of the old and the eon- 
struction of new roads; these establishments require most particular 
attention. All wise governments have made it their first study, from 
the Romans to the present day; they promote free and cheap com- 
munication, and destroy local prejudices ; they create a circulation, 
as in the human frame, and furnish springs to afford renewed vigor 
to the body politic; they form a chain of sympathy from one extreme 
of the empire to another. Now, therefore, as the press is free, the 
means of circulating its productions should also be free, and there 
will be found to be no means of so effectually securing the essential 
benefits which it has conferred on the present to future generations, 
as the establishment of a liberal and extensive post, and forming good 
and permanent roads. 

“ The tenth point would be, the appointment ofa committee,to consist 
of men learned in the law, to report the nature and number of the laws 
already existing, and to specify whether there are any, and which 
are, worthy of readoption. This should be done with a view to the 
re-enactment of the best. Of this description there must be many, 
if we judge from the sources whence they have been derived. The 
older a law is the better, because it will be the more regarded ; its 


having been abused will. be no argument against the good it may con- 
tain.” 


The author concludes this excellent Address in the following 
terms : ‘* Such, gentlemen, is ‘ the practical patriotism’ to 
which the writer has presumed to call your attention : after 
such a series of despotism, a despotism that has chilled the finest 
feelings of the heart, as well as enervated the best qualities of the 
mind, “under which this country has, for so many centuries, suf- 
fe red, the reorganization of a constitution is no very casy task. 
Written constitutions are frail, especially those framed in the 
warm atmosphere of a popular assembly. The best laws are 
those which exist in the cultivated habits, regulated inclination, 
and correct ideas of a people; create these, which an Eng- 
lishman would call leges non scripte, and you will find less oc- 
casion for written declarations, which without this cultivation, 
regulation, and correctness of the popular mind, will ever (as they 
hitherto have been) be found to be deceptive ‘and unavailing.” 
Surely we need say nothing, after the above extracts, to re- 
cominend this tract to both English and Spanish readers. 
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Annales du Museum d’ Histoire Naturelle. 


Annals of the French Museum of Natural History. Parts X. 
and XI. 7th Year, and Parts VII. and VIII. of the 8th 
Year. Paris. Imported by Deconchy. 


M. G. Cuvier has bestowed great labour on the fossil bones 
of sea and land turtle, in a memoir on this subject, in which 
he endeavours to discriminate their different species. He 
gives plates and descriptions of the turtles found near Brussels, 
Maestricht, Glaris, and Aix. 

Dr. Delaroche continues his ‘ observations on the air- 
bladder of fishes.” He first considers the functions of the 
air-bladder, and the manner in which the gas it contains is 
produced. Needham, who was followed by Redi, supposed 
the air in this vesicle a particular secretion; Monro and Per- 
rault conceived it partly secreted and partly derived from the 
atmosphere. Some fishes have aerial ducts instead of air- 
bladders, but how these vessels are filled with so much oxygen 
the author has not been able to explain. The use of the air- 
bladder has been generally supposed necessary to raise or lower 
fishes in the water; some have imagined that it also assisted 
digestion ; others, that it is an appendage to the bronchi, 
like an organ of respiration. The latter opinion, however, is 
inapplicable to fishes without an aerial duct. Cuvier has denied 
that the air-bladder is essential to diminish the specific gravity 
of fishes in water; he alleges that nature has a thousand more 
simple means of attaining its end, and asserts that fishes de- 
prived of an air-bladder have a specific gravity equal to water. 
Our author refutes this opinion, and proves that the specific 
gravity of fresh water being 1000, that of salt from 1°026 to 
1°08, he found the specific gravity of a thornback (raja clava- 
ta) 1°074; lesser spotted dog-fish (squalus catulus) 1°O91; a 
sole (pleuronectes solea) 1*087 ; a plaise (pleuronectes platessa) 
1:066 ; a mackerel (scomber scomber) 1°055; a sting-bull, or 
common weever, (trachinus draco) 1088, another i*077. After 
having completely emptied their air-bladders, a red gurnard 
(trigla cuculus) weighed 1°073; acarp (cyprinus carpio) 1°074; 
a herring (clupea harengus) 1-065; a whiting (gadus merlan- 
gus) 1:070; a mullet (mugil cephalus) 1-062 ; and a common 
perch (perca fluviatilis) 1-086. From these facts it is evident 
that the air-bladder of fishes serves to put them in a state of 
equilibrium with the surrounding medium ; and we know that 
those species which are destitute of this organ live habitually 
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at the bottom of the water, if they be not provided with powers 
ful means of swimming, which compensates for their want of 
it, Dr. Delaroche has found fish above 600 yards below the 
surface of the water, where the air-bladder had suffered such a 
compression (equal to 50 atmospheres), that, on withdrawing 
them suddenly, the air expanded, burst or obliterated the blad- 
der, and projected a part of the stomach into the mouth. Ih 
those fishes with an aerial duct, the gas can escape as it dilates. 
It appears that the pressure of the water impairs the action of 
the muscles, as at the depth of 200 yards the resistance will be 
twenty times greater than at the surface. But the authors 
with M. Biot, sunk three vessels with oxygen and azote, hy- 
drogen and oxygen, and azote and hydrogen, about 600 yards 
below the surface of the water, without the gases undergoiiig 
any alteration or experiencing any chemical union by this 
enormous pressure. Dr. Delaroche concludes his memoir by 
a copious anatomical description of the air-bladder in a great 
nuinber of different species of fish, which will be found very 
interesting to future ichthyologists, 

M. Hatiy makes some observations on the mineral called 
laminous augit (b/attriger augit) by Werner. The crystal- 
lographer immediately recognised in it the characters of his 
amphibole; it is found in the Sau Alps, and, according to 
Klaproth, contains silica 52°5, lime 9, magnesia 12°5, 
alumina 7°25, oxided iron 16°25, potash 0°5, loss 2. The 
common augit (gemeiner augit) of the Germans (or com- 
mon pyroxene of Haitiy) contams, according to Vauque- 
lin, silica 52, lime 13°2, magnesia 10, alumina $°33, oxided 
iron 14°66, oxid of manganese 2, loss 4°81. The same 
chemist found the korniger augit (Hatiy’s pyroxene granuli- 
forme and coccolithe of the Danes) containing silica 50, 
lime 24, magnesia 10, alumina 1°5, oxided iron 7, oxide of 
manganese 3, loss 4°5. M. Haiiy has found that the lami- 
nous augit of Werner has precisely the same angular inclina- 
tion as his amphibole, and that the physical and chemical 
characters culties the geometrical character; both scratch 

lass, and both have nearly the same specific gravity, the augit 
being about 3'1, and the amphibole 3°25. Amphibole, ac- 
cording to Laugier, contains silica 4°24, lime 9*s, magnesia 
10°9, alumina 7°60, oxided iron 22°69, oxid of manganese 
1‘15, water 1°92, loss 3°85; this differs but little from the 
above analysis by Klaproth, except in the water, and some- 
what less silica. Amother analysis of pyrowene by Vauquelin, 
which corresponds so closely with the preceding of amphibole, 
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has induced M. Haiiy to substitute the name amphibole for 
both, pyroxene and augit. 

M. F. Cuvier describes the osprey and ring-tail hawk (falco 
ossifragus and f. pygargus, Lin.) So little attention has hi- 
therto been paid to the specific characters of these birds of 
prey, that the author has collected only some detached his- 
torical remarks, and compared them with his own observa- 
tions. ' 

Faujas St. Fond gives a brief account of a coal mine in the 
department of Gard, near Pont St. Esprit, which contains 
yellow amber and marine shells. The beds in the Gavalon 
mine are, Ist, four feet of a solid calcareous bank, similar to 
the environs of Paris, containing sheils ; 2d, one of ten feet, 
but more brittle; $d, a bituminous combustible marl, three 
feet deep, without any marine bodies; 4th, another bed of 
bituminous marl, 43 feet deep, containing shells and amber; 
Sth, three feet of coal, some of which approaches to jet and 
charcoal, with small grains of bright yellow and very trans- 
parent amber; 6th, four feet of bituminous marl similar to 
No. 4, with shells and amber like kidneys; and, 7th, three 
feet of coal similar to No. 5. The French peasantry being 
ignorant of mining have sunk their pits only $14 feet, so that 
it is unknown what may be below that depth. One of these 
mines having taken fire, it was abandoned; but, as it burnt 
slowly, it warmed the water at a certain depth, and thus 
formed an artificial warm fountain, which a physician found 
useful to his patients as an astringent and tonic. The author 
repeats his observation, that the coal found in calcareous dis- 
tricts always contains shells, and never any vegetable remains ; 
the coal in granitic countries is different. ‘The ampullaire shells 
found in the Gavalon mine near St. Paulet are very perfect. 

MM. Peron and Lesueur exhibit a * tabular view of the 
generic and specific characters of all the meduse known till 
the present day;”’ but it is not susceptible of abridgment. 
The medusw are separated into two divisions, agastric and 
gastric, without and with stomachs; the latter is again sub- 
divided into two sections, one having a simple stomach with 
only one opening or mouth, the other having a compound 
stomach with several openings or mouths. 

A memoir by M. Brard on natrolite and its companions 
proves the relation of this substance with zeolite, particularly 
in possessing soda. The nature of the beds in which na- 
trolite is found being stili imperfectly known, the author ex- 


amined them minutely in the mountain of Hoen-Twiel, near 
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Scaffhouse, in the kingdom of Wirtemberg. This mountaitt 
or peak rises in an open plain about five hundred feet, in 
which the natrolite is found, first, in small mammellated 
masses of a bright yellow, variegated by white concentric 
zones. These globules are composed of silky divergent 
needles, which are so compact, that this variety takes a very 
fine polish. Second, in globules similar to the preceding, 
but more open, less homogeneous, and with less brilliant cos 
lours. Third, in white needles, tarnished, farinaceous, or 
sometimes of a lively rose colour: this variety is rare, and 
appears to be in a state of decomposition. Fourth, in large, 
free and loose needles which cover the interior of the small 
crevices found amidst the threads of yellow natrolite. These 
kinds of pockets are often filled with red argil carried by the 
infiltration of rain water. Fifth, in loose, limpid and white 
crystals, which have the form of square prisms, the summits 
of which are terminated by pyramids with four elliptic trian- 
gular faces, the borders of which correspond with the plains 
of the prism. This variety was found in the centre of a geod 
with a shell of yellow natrolite. In fine, the author agrees 
with Faujas, that natrolite is a porphyroidal lava, at the base 
of compact feldspar. 

Faujas has attempted, with but indifferent success, to de- 
scribe a fossil bone found in the environs of Montpellier, which 
he considers the prick of a thornback.—Jussieu also writes a 
memoir on the genera of plants which are to be added to the 
primulaceous, acanthus, families, &c. 

In Parts 7 and 8 of the 8th Year, Cuvier continues his re- 
searches on the gasteropodes without visible tentaculi; but 
figures are absolutely necessary to illustrate his anatomical 
descriptions. 

M. Haiiy has directed his useful labours to sulphurated 
arsenic, particularly the realgar and orpiment of commerce. 
In the mines of Nagyag and Kapnick in Transylvania, red 
sulphurated arsenic exists in well formed crystals; that 
which is yellow is found in lamellous masses of great bril- 
liancy. Thenard found orpiment to consist of 57 parts ar- 
senic and 43 sulphur; and realgar 75 arsenic and 25 sulphur. 
Klaproth found realgar contained 61 arsenic, 38 sulphur, and 
1 loss; orpiment 68 arsenic, $0°5 sulphur, and 1°5 loss. 
Brisson gives the specific gravity of realgar $°$38, and 
Karsten $°334; Brisson found orpiment 3°452, Haiiy 3°454, 
Kirwan $°435, and Gellert $*5¢1!; hence the gravity of, re- 
algar and orpiment is nearly alike. The primitive form of 
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crystals of realgar is a rhomboidal prism; the greatest angle 
of primitive red sulphurated arsenic is 107° 49°; and of oc- 
todecimal red sulphurated arsenic 160° $2’.. The author con- 
siders that the same form in the molecules of orpiment and 
realgar ts demonstrated, that all doubts on this subject derived 
from the diversity of the results of chemical analysis should 
vanish, and that new experiments made with greater precision 
will give the relative quantities more exactly. 

M. Jean Thouin has used machefer, the scoriz of coals or 
clinkers, in the botanic garden with great advantage ; he puts 
this matter in the pots containing exotic plants or shrubs in 
green houses, and it not only allows a free admission of air 
to the roots of the vegetables, but it also prevents the gene- 
ration, and consequently the destructive influence of earth 
worms. It prevents the necessity of constructing beds in 
green-houses, dispenses with the application of fresh layers of 
tan, economizes labour, and saves the expense of bark, repels 
the scarabee beetles, and prevents the lavers of tan from in- 
flaming by the flues. Many other advantages are anticipated 
trom the use of the scoriz and clinkers of coals used in forges, 
‘lass or other factories, and which are now almost totally 
oo and often even considered as a great nuisance. 

M. F. Cuvier’s description of the OQurang Outang, and ob- 
servations on its intellectual faculties, possess little novelty. 
The subject of his remarks was a female, and died at Paris in 
consequence of cold on its journey when it was only sixteen 
months old. Its height was under thirty inches, and the 
length of its arm from the arm-pit to the top of the fingers 
‘eighteen inches; its inferior extremitics were but half this 
length, so that it was made for climbing. Its upper jaw had 
four cutting-teeth, the two in the middie being double the 
breadth of the other two, with two canine teeth similar to those 
of man, and three grinders on ea*h side. The lower jaw had 


also four incisors all equal, two canine teeth, and six grinders. - 


Two other grindets were appearing, had the animal lived. The 
hands had five fingers exactly like man’s, only the thumb did 
not extend to the first joint of the index finger. The feet 
had-equally five toes, but its great toe was much lower than 
in man, and formed with its other toes nearly a right angle. 
The toes had the same structure as the fingers, and all had 
nails. ‘The head of the animal had litde in 1t human, except 
the cars, which were the same as in man; its other features 
were monkeyish. [t had two nipples on its breast like women, 
a very large belly, without either tale or callosity. It was 
Aeren pix, Antisac. Rev. Vol.4i. Di 
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almost entirely covered with red hair, more or less dark and 
thicker on some parts than others. The general colour of the 
skin was slate; but its ears, around its eyes, snout, inside of 
its hands and feet, nipples, and a longitudinal band on the 
right side of its belly were of a coppery flesh colour. The 
hair on its head was thick and inclined forward ; the belly and 
face had little hair; the upper lip, nose, palm of the hands, 
and soles of the feet only were naked. Its hair was woolly. 
It walked erect with much difficulty and slowly; but leaped 
from tree to tree with great agility. The creature, like all 
monkeys, was very imitative, and it used its hands for purposes 
the sane asman. Music made no impression on it, hence 
the author observes very erroneously, that * mammiferous ani- 
mals are not naturally organized to be sensible of the charms 
of music ; none of their situations require it; it is not a neces- 
sary, and even to us it is but an artificial want, as it never has 
any other effect on savages than that of the noise.” This isa 
most unphilosophical conclusion: every species of creature 
is always affected by those sounds which nature has enabled 
it to make ; and the very circumstance of the human voice, 
whether in speech. or song, surpassing that of all other animals, 
directly contradicts our author’s hasty assertion. His other 
reinarks respecting the excessive influence of the senses on the 
intellect, and bis denial of the assertion that all our ideas are de- 
rived from our sens¢s, are more just than correctly expressed. 
M. F. Cuvier is certainly a very indiffereat metaphysician, al- 
though an industrious naturalist. What is related of this 
ourang-outang’s gratitude, powers of aapaersiaa. affection for 
those who treated it kindly, &c. may be explained as easily as 
any other imitative action of monkeys, and the author has 
added nothing to our stock of knowledge in this respect. 
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Representacion de la Diputacion Americana @ las Cortes, &c. 


Representation of the American Deputation to the Cortes of 
Spain, on the ist of August, 1811. 8vo. London, De- 
conchy, 1812. 


TuereE is much art in this address, but the spirit which dic- 
tated it occasionally appears through the loyal and patriotic 
words with which it is clothed. ‘The deputies begin by en- 
deavoring to wipe away the suspicion that the desire of inde- 
pendence was increased in America according as Old Spain 
appeared less and less able to govern those vast countries by 
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Force. This they attempt by adverting to the necessity of 
covering the acts of the South Americans, so that they should 
not be considered as insurgents and rebels, and roundly affirm 
that the people of Spanish , America d> not want independence, 
or at least have never yet manifested such a disposition. That 
they considered the loss of the peninsula as inevitable, was a 
necessary consequence of the intelligence which they received, 
say these deputies. This is at once a very silly and a very 
false argument. The Spanish Americans had no more reason 
to apprehend the loss of the peninsula than the English, and 
no such apprehension has ever been entertained in this country 
by the well-informed people. As to the accounts which 
reached them, they should have been contained in the Spanish 
and English newspapers only ; and not in the journals of the 
enemy. In Caraccas, after the invasion of Andalusia, the peo- 
ple appointed a Junta ‘ to preserve their existence and guard 
their own security.” The natural import of such a declaration 
might have been proper; but with them existence as a distinct 
people, and their own security were synonymous with inde- 
pendence and sovereign authority. This declaration appeared 
in April 19, 1810, a similar one in Buenos Ayres on May 253 
on the 3d July an insurrection took place in Socorro, and the 
Corregidor was imprisoned; on the 20th July a new order of 
things was established in Santa Fede Bogota; in Carthagena 
on the 18th of August; in Chil on the 18th, and in Mexico 
on the t4th of September. All these revolutions, it is gravely 
affirmed, took place for their “ own security, to prevent their 
being delivered to the French or any other power, and to pre- 
serve them for Ferdinand VII, whom all acknowledged as 
their king, and whose name they proclaimed.” To rebut the 
imputation of French influence having any concern in these 
commotions, it is answered that the Gaditans ascribe it to Eng- 
lish influence for mercantile speculations. But, continue the 
deputies, * bad government, the oppression of a bad govern- 
ment, is the primordial and radical cause of the American 
revolution.” So, then, it is acknowledged that the Americans 
themselves have undertaken the task, and an arduous one itis, 
of reforming their own government ! The Americans are men, 
say our authors, and although they may be denied rationality 
they cannot be denied sensibility ; no! the European Spa- 
niards have insulted, despised, mocked, and oppressed them ; 
have maltreated them in every possible manner, while they 
have exhibited nothing but the most signal examples of pa- 
tience, generosity, humanity, men for the mother-couniry, 
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and every other human virtue. It istoo true that they have 
been ill- -governed, that they have been denied proper education, 
prohibited from growing their own wines, or working their 
own mines of quicksilver, and often been plundered by rapa- 
cious European governors. © But it was not the actual govern- 
ment of Spain which perpetrated those atrocities ; it was not 
the representatives of Ferdinand VII. and therefore to revenge 
their former evils on the heads of innocent persons, may be 
justifiable in Caraccss, but it is not so in Europe: it is a very 
perfect specimen of Bellingham logic, and fit for assassins, but 
not reasoning humane men. Yet poor, innocent, oppressed 
Americans, your * fears of being delivered over to France 
were great and well founded.” Still the * blood of Americans 
was shed in profusion every where with impunity, and not a 
drop of European Spaniards, save and except only that in their 
own defence or in retaliation for the rivers of American blood 
which flowed!” Such is the meek innocence of the good and 
humane Spaniards of South America; they declare that no 
European blood was spilt, yet acknowledge that they made 
reprisals, that the streets of Socorro (in New Granada), the 
plains of Cordova, Buenos Ayres and Aculco, Monte de las 
Cruces, the city of Goanaxoato, with a thousand other places 
in Mexico, have been the sanguinary theatres of their parrici- 
dal revenge, without referring to Quito, ‘* over’ which it is 
necessary quickly to draw a veil not to horrify humanity.” 
Whoever (it is alleged as an excuse for such disgraceful car- 
nage) * wishes aman to hear and see with cool blood his 
injuries and not repel them with force, requires a virtue supe- 
rior even to heroism.’” If we were to believe these deputies, 
however, all these massacres took place only that the people 
of Spanish America might preserve the country to ‘Ferdinand 
VII, and * afford an asylum to his brothers who might flee 
the tyranny of Napoleon.”” Subsequent events, indeed, have 
completely falsified this representation ; the mask has "fallen 
from their guilty faces; absolute independence and repub- 
Jicanism are now openly avowed; their persecutions and 
slaughter of the European Spaniards are sufficient to chill the 
blood of the most unfeeling. Caraccas has led the van in this 
career of perfidy, treason, and murder; the followers of the 
brainless Miranda, not content with declaring their eternal 
hostility to the mother country, their. independence, and right 
to make their own laws, went still farther ; the people of Va- 
lencia wished to remain under their ancient government. That 
however, would have required something li like equality and 
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toleration, and cqnenaeenlly could not be borne by these 


new fledged friends to liberty. The very first act, therefore, 
of the independent republic of Caraccas was to march against 
Valencia, and if the people did not comply with the caprice 
of these sanguinary tyrants, murder and extermination, fire 
and sword, were the order of the day! These same freemen 
also declared that no other religion than the true Roman Ca- 
tholic Apostolic faith should be tolerated in Venczuela! We 
might add more, but these facts are enough to prove the real 
motives and principles of the Spanish Americans ; their o gene- 
ral expulsion or massacre of the European Spaniards also 
depict the tender feelings of their hearts. They are, indeed, 

an ignorant, enthusiastic people, replete with imagination, but 
almost wholly destitute of judgment or science. It has been 
well observed, that, ‘* great wit to madness is allied,’’ and 
many of the Spanish Americans furnisi melancholy examples 

of its truth. Itis possible that South America may be lost to 
Old Spain, or that their mutual dependence may be destroyed, 

and if so the people of South America are about to be plunged 
into the most corroding slavery, dishonesty, and scenes of the 
most sanguinary fratricidal massacres, 








Letters of the Marquise [Marchioness] du Deffand to the Hon. 
Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, from the 
Year 1766 tothe Year 1780. To which are added, Letters 
of Madam du Deffand to Voltaire, from the Year 1759 to 
the Year 1775. Published from the Originals at Straw- 
berry- Hill. 4vols. 12mo. Longman and Co, 


Some letters of this celebrated woman have already appeared in 
this country ; the present collection, however, is considerably 
more complete, and conveys a much more just conception of 
her real character and feelings. The editor, whe we under- 
stand is a spinster, well known in the circles of fashion, 
justly styles them: ** familiar letters ;”’ that is, ‘* written with- 
out premeditation, not extorted upon any particular occasion, 
but flowing from a habit of communicating whatever may 
have affected the feelings, struck the fancy, or awakened the 
curiosity of the w riter.”” In other words, they are conversa- 
tions on paper, where we hear only one of the speakers, ‘¢ It 
is this,’’ continues the editor, ‘‘ that gives a peculiar charm, 
which cannot exist in any studied compositions, to familiar 
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486 
letters ; they are warm from the heart and head of the writer, 
who often betrays his own weaknesses without being aware of 
them, and as often those of his correspondent, at the moment 
he is employed in extolling his virtues.” It appears that 
these letters were written when the authors had both passed 
the meridian of life, although Mr. W. was apprehensive that 
they might be read in Paris and turned into ridicule. 


Foreign Literature—French. 


“ At the commencement of Mr. Walpole’s acquaintance with 
Madam du Deffand, he was near fifty and she about seventy years 
of age, and entirely biind. She had already long passed the first 
epoch in the life of Frenchwomen, that of gallantry, aud had as 
Jong been established as a bel-esprit ; aad it is to be remembered 
that, in the ante-revolutionary world of Paris, these epochas in life 
were as determined, and as strictly observed, as the changes of 
dress on a particular day of the difierent season; and that a woman 
endeavouriug to attract lovers after she had ceased to be galante, 
would have been not less ridiculous than ber wearing velvet when all 
the rest of the world were in demi-saisons. Madam du Deffand, 
therefore, old and biind, bad no more idea of attaching Mr. Wal- 
pole to her as a lover, than she had of the possibility of any one sus- 
pecting her of such an intention ; and indulged her lively feelings, 
and the violent fancy she had taken for his conversation and charac- 
ter, in every expression of admiration and attachment which she 
really felt, and which she never supposed capable of misinterpreta- 
tion,” 


On turning over one or two of these letters, they appear so 
insipid and so little interesting, that no person could have 
patience to read them ; they seem a tissue of likesand dislikes, 
of egotism which may possibly interest him to whom they are 
addressed, and no other. But, looking into them more ‘at- 
tentively than can be done by a ‘passing glance, considering 
them as taithful sketches of the natural history of a woman 
whose company was courted by all the wits of Europe, who 
was in habits of regular correspondence or communication 
with the most distinguished characters in France prior to its 
dreadful social convulsion, and taking them as bird’s-eye views 
of society and manners in that couutry dufing more than half 
a certury, (for we must include the whole age of the writer, 
who died in 1780, aged eighty-three), they, perhaps, contain 
more real information, and convey more insight into human 
nature, the operations and effects of the passions, the deplo- 
rably hideous condition of persons without religion, and the 
general miseries of libertinism, than any other work, ancient 
or modern, concerning France. The Preface and Lite of Ma- 
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dam du Deffand, written in English by the Editor, are equal- 
ly creditable to her talents and her virtues. They manifest 
much good sense, modesty, fine taste, and correct judgment. 
The Marchioness’s defects are traced with a oe 
hand; her early irregularities noticed with equal delicacy an 

respect for virtue ; and we are not surprised that she * begs 
leave to protest against being associated either in the principles, 
the opinions, the taste, the merits, or the demerits, of the 
author of the following letters.”” The particulars of Madam 
du Deffand’s life are very correct, as, in addition to the 
knowledge derived from Mr. Walpole, the editor is intimate 
with many persons who were acquainted with the Marchio- 
ness during the last twenty years of her irksome existence. 
A brief, but too faithful, sketch is given of the systematic li- 
centiousness of France during the regency ; and it is even hinted 
that Madam Deffand herself ** had the disreputable honour of 
pleasing the Regent Duke of Orleans, and of being, for a short 
time, the object of his licentious and degrading love.’’ The 
impropriety of females being politicians is thus judiciously 
and justly censured ; speaking of factions and parties, she ob- 
serves, ‘* the female’sex, never the most moderate, either in 
their feelings or demonstrations, were often falsely judged and 
immoderately praised, or as immoderately blamed ; the com- 


mon fate of all women who, influenced by fashion, by custom, | 


or by choice, step out of that dignified retirement, where they 
can alone exert with propriety superior talents, superior intel- 
lect, or even superior virtues.”” We might quote many other 
remarks equally worthy of approbation: but all persons who 
can read French will most probably think the whole work 
worthy their attentive perusal, particularly as it contains Ma- 
dam Deffand’s opinion of an immense number of English cha- 
racters who had beeu introduced to her, and whose family 
connections are mentioned in very useful English notes, at the 
bottom of the page. Of Madam Deffand’s character we have 
before spoken, when reviewing the preceding volumes of her 
letters, or rather the letters of distinguished characters ad- 
dressed to her. We shall, however, give a few traits, as 
drawn by this enlightened and reasoning editor. 


“« All her letters prove how unavailing are the applause of friends, 
the flattery of wits, and the homage of the world, to the real com- 
fort and happiness of life, to that enviable situation of mind— 


‘Quod se sibi reddat amicum 
Quod puré tranquillet.’ 
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This Madam du Deffand seems never to have known. Courted as 
she was, to the last moment of a protracted tife, by all the great, the 
gay, aud the distinguished, both of her own country and those -of 
every other, whom business or pleasure led to Paris, she might na- 
turally be supposed to enjoy the most agreeable existence that her 
age, sex, and infirmity could admit; yet we see Madam du Defland 
devoured by that ennui which she considers as the most insupportable 
ill of the human mind, and which her whole life seems to have been 
consumed in an effectual effort to avoid. We see her repeatedly 
complaining of existence as an irremediable evil, and yet owuing her 

repugnance to quit it. We see her by turns dissatisfied with all her 
friends, and for ever doubting the reality of friendship, though 
eagerly seeking its support, exacting its attentions, and indeed, on 
her own part, fulfilling its duties. We see her yet more constantly 
discontented with herself than others. ‘ Si je ne fais pas cas des 
autres, j en fais encore moins de moi.’——* J'ai plus de peine en verité 
a me supporter, que je n’en al a supporter les autres,” Much of 
this ennui must certainly be attributed to her blindness, which mak- 
ing her entirely dependant upon others for every species of oceupa- 
tion and amusement, converted society and conversation, from an 
indulgence and a luxury, into an absolute necessary of life; but 
much too must fairly attach to her character; to the habits of a 
mind naturally lively and acute, uncorrected by avy real education, 

unsustained by any real religious principles, and consequently un- 
enlightened by any of those great and benevolent views of human na- 
ture which assure superior minds of the existence both of virtue and 
friendship, while it leads them to tolerate deviations from the one, 
and to forgive neglects in the other: because they consider the hu- 
man character, in spite of all its vices and all its follies, as the work 
of an infinitely benevolent Being, in which, as in all his creation, be- 
nevolence must nec essarily predominate. 

“ Of herself, her talents and endowments, she seems to have en- 
tertamed a very humble opinion, and she owns all the faults and 
weaknesses of her mind with a sincerity, a regret, and an sbsence of 
all affectation, which certainly formed the principal charm of her 
character, and indicated its capability of becoming much superior to 
what it ever really was. Mr. Walpole, ina manuscript note upon ler 
character, drawn by himself, and published in this collection, says, 
« Her severity to herself was not occasional or affected modesty. 
She constantly thought and spoke unfavourably of her own amazing 
parts; and, knowing no language but her own, and never having 
taken any studied pains (though she had read a vast de: al) to improve 
herself, she imagined that she was more ignorant than many others. 
But the vivacity and strength of her mind, her prodigious quickness, 
her conception, as just as it was clear, her natural power of reason- 


ing, her wit, the gimplicity of ber eloquence; her scorn of whatever 


was false or affected, aud her long acquaintance with and knowledge 
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of the world, her intercourse with the brightest geniuses of the age, 
and of that last age (at least such as remained), raised her to a level 
with them.’ ” 


We are far, very far, from concurring in this eulogy’ on 
the talents and reasoning powers of Mad. du D., and we are 
certain that they never would have drawn from the morose 
Horace Walpole such epithets, had he not been considerably 
influenced by her incessant flatteries. If her mental resources 
had been so great as here depicted, she would have found her- 
self more capable of religious contemplation, and not been 
lost in the intellectual darkness and unbecility of sceptical 
doubts or absolute indifference. Her natural quickuess,”’ ob- 
serves the editor, with more justness than Mr. Walpole, ‘*seems 
sometimes to have hit upon truths, which she had no power 
of detecting by thought, or of applying by inference. She 
often feclingly regrets to Mr. W, that she is not devout, seeing 
only in the practises of devotion an occupation of time, anda 
defence against her dreaded enemy Ennui, witheut seeming 
aware that nothing but fixed principles on the subject of reli 


gion, an unshaken belief in the wisdom and benevolence of 


the dispensations of a Creator, can reconcile us in advancing 
years to the increased evils and diminished comforts of ex- 
istence. Nothing, indeed, but a perfect and devout reliance 
on that Being, incapable of the changes we feel in ourselves 
and see in all around us, can produce” resignation to the pre- 
sent, and hopes of the future; the o1 ly” real supports of a 
protracted life. Reading, unanimated by any of these consoling 
ideas, unconnected with any serious object, and deprived of 
all pursuit, but the mere passing of the present moment, be- 
came as intolerable to he "ras most of the society in which she 
had formerly delighted.’ 

We could wish to sce a number of such excellent and dis- 
criminating memoirs of French characters as that prefixed to 
these letters ; they would soon eradicate those prejudices in 
favour of French m anners, which prevailed in this country 
prior to the revolution, and which so loudly extolled them for 
their amiability. Were we to judge of this supposed amia- 
bility by its effects, the advocates of such manners would 
find it no easy task to recommend them to any other civilized 
country. It is no longer questionable, that, when barbarity 
and tyranny have not heen their immediate consequence, the 
most extravagant licentiousness and vice have reigned abso- 
lute. Where there is much of this so called amiability, there 
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is much flexibleness ; and where flexibleness, there is too much 
suppleness to walk erect on the paths of virtue. Those who 
have the reputation of great amiableness are generally the most 
irksome to themselves, aud the most intolerant to their depen- 
dants. Mad. du D. ‘exemplified this truth by her disputes 
with those whom she wished to patronise. So much apparent 
goodness indeed, and respect for others, cannot be natural, and 
if not, it can neither be laudable, desirable, nor permanent. In 
these four volumes of Ictters we fiud several from Voltaire not 
before published. This sceptical wit is now well advanced in 
bis journey to oblivion, and we shall not fora moment attempt 
to detain hun on his way. 
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Correio Brazilense, ou Armazem Litterario. 


Brazil Courier, or Literary Magazine, Vols. 5 and 6, for 1810 
and 1813, Svo. Lewis, London. 


The general merit of the present is fully equal to that of the 
preceding volumes, The editor again triumphs over a Lisbon 
writer of “ an examination of the historical articles” in his 
magazine, This controversy we hope will not be abandoned : 
we know of no means so likely to meliorate the condition of 
the Portuguese, as it necessarily compels the government to 
defend itsglt with reason and argument, and not with dungeons 
aid tetters. Nevertheless, it appears that the government of 
Lisbon acts perfectly independent, and often directly in con- 
tradiction to the express commands of the Prince of Brazil. 
His Royal Highness appoimts a minister of finance ; the govern- 
ment of Lisbon prevents bim from officiating, and retains the 
one previously in office: a Portuguese is appointed consul in 
an English port, but be is not suffered to execute that office. 
Let the examiners, reflectors, and apologists for the abuse of 
this Correio, explain these facts as they can; still the public, 
and even individuals, must benefit from the circumstance of 
noioricty. 

On the subject of Spanish America, we regret that our ob- 
servations compel us to hold sentiments diametrically opposite 
to those of the editor of the work before us. It is very natural 
that he should wish for the independence and freedom of South 
America; the common interests of soc rety require, humanity 
demands, and justice ordains it. But by freedom and inde- 
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pendence we do not understand separation. It cannot be 
doubted that the vast countries inhabited by Spaniards and 
their descendants should have a regular legislature and fix- 


ed government, and that they should not be dependant en-. 


tirely on-the caprices and avarice of vice-roys and provincial 
governors, who are not respons'ble for their conduct to any 
adequate tribunal. ‘These are concessions, we should rather 
say practical justice, which the Spanish Americans certainly 
should enjoy. But, considering them again in another view, 
with respect to the real interests and the advancement of civi- 
lization, by which we mean the progress of knowledge and 
virtue, their connection with the mother country should remain 
‘avidlable. Would men reflect on the nature of society, and 
allow themselves to exercise their reasoning powers instead of 
their passions, they would soon discover the madness of war : 
had they a little more common honesty, also, they would de- 
spise such means; but if it be too much to expect rationality 
and honesty from men, it surely is not so to expect them to 
adhere to their own interest. Hence, then, we may hope to 
see all people speaking the same language, possessing the same 
manners, Customs, and principles, discover their own obvious 
interests, as cvery circumstance and even law of nature 
conspire to authorise a gencral spirit of confraternity among 
them. If they pursue an opposite conduct, they may make 
war, and the stronger may triumph over tht weaker party, but 
they will most assuredly have retarded the natural progress of 
civilization, and prepared for themselves much gloomy, per- 
manent, and heartfelt misery. There is no exception to this 
general position. The success of civil war must always be 
doubtful, the misery and distress attending it certain. Indeed 
the very disposition to shed the blood of our relatives or 
countrymen, cannot possibly be entertained with impunity. 

The Spanish Americans, therefore, may brutalize themselves 

by murdering their European brethren, may degrade their 
nature by execrations on innocent persons, the descendants 
of their forefathers ; but they will infallibly suffer in conse- 

quehce some remorse, and the most galling oppression that 
cruelty, ignorance, and superstition can devise. Were there 
an amicable rivality existing between New and Old Spain, both 
might flourish, but an hostile one must degrade both. Speak- 
ing, indeed, as Englishmen, it is evidently the ccalavelil 
interest of this country, that Spanish America should separate 
from the mother country; but viewing the case as philoso- 
phers and moralists, we must entertain those sentiments which 
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we have already expressed. As to Miranda, while he lived in 
poverty and obscurity, near Fitzroy-square in London, we 
itied him; when he attempted to encourage his countrymen 
to withhold all confidence from the powers and resolutions of 
the brave peasantry of the peninsula, we despised him; now 
that he has literally waded in the blood of the honest Valen- 
cians, we detest him. He is perhaps the only man living who 
has seen so much, and knows so little; in him narrow- 
minded enthusiasm, extravagant vanity, and ill natured 
cruelty, forined an insuperable barrier to the acquisition of any 
real knowledge, and even disqualified him for exercising the 
scanty portion of intellect, with which nature endowed him. 
At p. 579 of vol. 5 we find the following curious fact : ** Itis 
public in Lisbon, and we know it from the best possible au- 
thority, that Principal Souza, being appointed administrator 
of the house and property of his brother, Count Linhares, in 
Lisbon, notwithstanding Buonaparte’s decree, confiscating the 
property ofall those who accompanied His Royal Highness to 
Brazil, never lost the smallest particle by confiscation, nor paid 
the least contribution to the French, while all the other Portu- 
guese groaned under the yoke of their extortions.’”’ On this it is 
asked, if the ‘ Principal knew how to manage the French so 
as to escape their rapine, ought he not to be considered as a 
suspected person ?’’ Certainly there is quite as much cause 
for suspicion from such a circumstance, as there could be 
against the Lord of Pancas. The editor’s. remarks on 
ecclesiastical governors, however, are founded in_ historical 
truth and observation ; there is no affinity whatever between 
a monk and a statesman ; and the inquisition monks of Por- 
tugal should never be entrusted with civil power. Portugal 
can never ascend te its proper rank in the intellectual scale of 
nations while its energies are confined to the mechanical prin- 
ciples of priests and friars. What a calamity it is that the 
Prince Regent does not cal] a regular cortes, and thus gain 
both the heads and hearts of his people ! The present age, 
the general diffusion of knowledge, the prevalence of fanatical 
notions of civil liberty, all contribute to render such a mea- 
sure both expedient and advantageous to the gencral welfare of 
the nation. It is true, Mr. Stuart and General Beresford con- 
tribute to check the pestiferous influence of the monkish 
spirit; but they are, and still must be, foreigners, with whom 
the nation cannot sympathize ; consequently they cannot 
effect what might and should be effected for the welfare of 
Portugal and the trae glory of its sovereign. 
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In vol. 6, p. 85, we find some remarks on the state of the 
Portuguese in this country, in consequence of the execution of 
Antonio Cardozo for murder. We regret that a vulgar out- 
cry should ever have been raised against the natives of a coun- 
try who are not born assassins no more than Englishmen. The 
consequences of such popular prejudice and injustice are more 
injurious than they are Ssanloaks supposed. Happily, how- 
ever, they are now perfectly subsided, after being justly repro- 
bated by some of the most liberal and best informed of our 
journalists, and we have no disposition to recur to such a dis- 
gusting subject. Among the interesting documents in this 
work, we must notice a table of the annual product of the 
Brazil gold mines from 1751 to 1794 (p. 125) : also the gold 
and silver mines of Spanish America. Tables of the grain con- 
sumed in Lisbon for thirty years from 1778 to 1807 are like- 
wise subjoined. The ‘* Observations on the state of agri- 
culture and population of Brazil,” (p. 228), open a field for 
important research and great national advantage: but facts are 
still wanting to form any satisfactory inferences on this sub- 
ject. We extract the following sonnet to the Corsican ad- 
venturer, as a specimen both of Portuguese sentiment and 


poetry. 
Ao AVENTUREIRO Corso, 
Sonetto. 


* Das Corsicas montanhas a braveza 
O monstro produzio, que a Terra illude ; 
Scelerado sem pejo, e sem virtude, 
Cuja forga he do Seculo a fraqueza. 

* Pode ser que afrontada a naturega 
O nosso, e tue destino, 6 Corso, mude ; 
Que a Franga, detestando a prizao rude, 
Despedace os grillioens, em que a tens preza. 

‘ Nos prestigios de Circe hés Mestre astuto ; 
Tens convertido em Prutos os Fraucezes : 
Taivez que d’entre tantos saya um Bruto ! 

** Mas tu Cesar nao hés; entros revezes 
De teus crimes sera6 mais digno fructo, 
Que te preparain bravos Portuguczes.” 


We have to make our acknowledgments} as Englishmen, 
to the Editor, for his insertion of Mr. Stuart’s $ protest against 
the condemnation of Joao Mascarenhas for high treason. It 
will not be supposed that we mean to extenuate, still less to 
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justify, this odious crime: but we concur with our Minister 
i Lisbon, that no Portuguese could be guilty of high trea 
son bv serving in the French armies, since the Prince Re- 
gent, by his Royal Proclamation and law, ordered the French 
to be received and treated as friends and allies! The Cintra 
Convention also protected such persons, and to violate it in 
this particular, is to dishonour Englishmen. The answer of 
Miguel Pereira Forjaz to Mr. Stuart’s protest, isa weak and 
inconclusive tissue of allegations and, vague references, 
couched in the most servile flattering terms. The editor has 
very ably and satisfactorily refuted them, and vindicated the 
honour and humanity of the English government and its civiland 
military officers. It is notorious that the Septembrizade, the 
condemnation of Mascarenhas, and other acts, were attri- 
buted most erroneously to the English officers. That such 
impressions on the minds of the Portuguese people must be 
highly injurious, need not be repeated. Thanks to the hu- 
manity of Lord Wellington, to the wisdom and activity of 
Mr. Stuart, and the candor and enlightened patriotism of 
‘Senhor da Costa, this unfounded prejudice 1s now happily and 
effectually removed. The people of Portugal now justly look 
up to the English officers as their friends and protectors against 
the oppressions of their own countrymen. Mr. Stuart’s 
*¢ Solemn Protest” is dated Lisbon, March 31, 18113 but 
we do not recollect to have seen it translated in any of the 
English papers. 

The last article we can notice in these volumes is the pre- 
mature death of Don Joseph Joaquim Vieira de Couto, > 
died in the island of Terceira, where he was transported i 
the Septembrizade. The history of this man should be Vins 
died by Englishmen; he was confined in the infernal dun- 
geons of the Inquisition many years, for the pretended crime 
of freemasonry : tortured by the inquisitors without effect, he 
was turned over to the Government, and imprisoned in 
Peniche and in Cascaes, without fuibes prosecution, or sen- 
tence! When the French seized Lisbon he was liberated. 
On their expulsion, loyal to his sovereign, he wished to live 
with his friends ; his hamble petition was sullenly received, 
and cruelly answered ; ; he was included in the proscription of 
September, and died in Terceira on the 27th May, 1811, after 
eight years’ imprisonment and persecution! Yet English 
blood and English treasure flow in abundance to support the 

wer and luxury of the authors of such persecutions. 
tis, however, some consolation to know that such things 
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can no longer be done in secret, and that we have Ministers 
to oppose and Correwos to proclaim them to at least a feeling 
af not a reflecting public. 
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Notizie de Canonico Sozomeno, illustre Letterato del Secole XV. 
con il Compendio, &c. 

Memoirs of the Canon Sozomeno, an illustrious Man of 
Learning of the Fifteenth Century ; with a Compendium of 
the Continuation of his Chronicle, from 1410 to the End of 
1455. Recently discovered. Collected by Professor Se- 
bastian Ciampi, and read by him in the Imperial Pistojan 
Academy of Letters, Sciences, and Arts. Pp. 54.  8yo. 
Pisa, 1810. Imported by Deconchy. 


Dr. W. Cave was the first English writer who gave any ac- 
count of Sozomeno ; but it was reserved for Muratori, in the 
sixteenth volume of his Scriptores: Rerum Italicarum, to dis- 
cover the exact period of his lite. Zaccaria followed, in bis 
Biblioteca Pistojese ; yet the life of Sozomeno was still almost 
unknown, till Seignor Ciampi furnished the details before us. 
Our author found an abridgment of the Continuation of So- 
zomeno’s Chronicle from 1410 to i455 in a MS. belonging to 
the Vatican, in 1809. Muratori had previously given the 
contents of the chapters from 1362 to 1410. It appears that 
Sozomeno was an able historian and man of learning, celebrated 
in the age in which he lived; that he wrote an universal his- 
tory, or ‘chronicle, from she: creation to his own time, and 
that he was one of those who had considerable influence on 
literature at the revival of letters. To the Italians with re- 
Spect to their language, and to the public with respect to the 
progress of knowledge, these scanty particulars are not with- 
out interest. It is also a duty to record the names of those 
men who first evinced their respect and adherence to literature 

at a time when ignorance, vice, and barbarity, had pennants 
Europe for many centuries. In the present age we have very 
imperfect notions of our real obligations to the restorers of 
learning and humanity among men. Literature was not then 
a trade, a source of emolument ; on the contrary, it exhaust- 
ed the largest fortunes, and often endangered the lives of its 
votaries. 
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Discorsi letit nella R. Veneta Accademia di belle Arti, &e. 


Discourses delivered in the Royal Venetian Academy of the 
Fine Arts, at the Distribution ef Premiums, on the \sth of 
August, 1809. Pp. 62. Large vo. Venice, imported 
by Deconchy. 


Tuts tract is somewhat more agreeable to the eye than the 
greater part of Venetian publications. It contains an eulogy 
on Titian, by the President Chevalier Leopold Cicognara, 
with copious notes ;_ and also an Essay on the criticism to be 
used in imitation of the Classics, by the Secretary to the Aca- 
demy, Anthony Diedo. These discourses are not of the 
higher order of works on the fine arts, and have, besides, the 
defect of containing too much local matter for general readers. 
Lists of pupils who have obtained prizes in the schools of ar- 
chitecture and design are of little interest beyond their private 
circle. Neither do we think that the Venetians are improving 
much under French protection. 





Juliette ; ou le Triomphe des Talens sur les Defauts corporels. 


Juliet ; or, the Triumph of Talents over corporal Defects. 
Pp. 259. 1¢mo. Egerton, London. 1811. 


Tuis volume professes to be a translation, but we know no- 
thing of the original. It is written, however, in good 
French, and is a pleasing, well-meant tale. We do not, in- 
deed, apprehend that persons with corporeal defects, either 
hunch-backed, crooked, or lame, are so frequently the but of 
ridicule that the custom requires a general exposition and con- 
demnation. They must beboth very vulgarandvery ignorant who 
can satirize such defects, unless the persons be otherwise ridicu- 
lous by their affectation. Nevertheless, the story of Juliet, 
even if very uncommon, is not impossible, neither is it un- 
interesting, although some of the incidents are carried to the 
verge of probability. 
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€artas Mercantiles, Conocimentos, 


bio, &c. 


Mercantile Letters, Bills of Lading, Protests, Bills of Ex- 


change, &c., with an Alphabetical List of Commercial Terms 
By F. G. Feraud, Professor of 
12mo. +s Gd. London, Boosey. 


in Spanish and English. 
Languages, &c. Pp. 200. 


18i¢. 


A very useful work to mercantile people, or to those who 
intend travelling in Spain, as it contaifis the most usual forms 


( 407 ) 


of expression on many subjects, which are not to be learned 


either in books of general information or in Spanish Diction- 


aries. 


We had noticed a few triding mistakes; but, when we 
recollected that it is the first volume of its liad which has 


appeared in this country, we were rather surprised at its accu- 


racy and general merit. 


The Commercial Vocabulary at the 


eud does contain some words which are not adequately ex- 
plained in any English Dictionary, as the author affirms ; 
but some of his explanations are susceptible of improvement. 
A few more complex invoices, tables of Spanish weights and 


measures, &c. might be advantageously added ; 


the mercan- 


tile student of Spanish is more embarrassed to make oyt such 


thing 


> 


s than to find complimentary lan 


of general import. 


aud’s 


still improving them. 


useful labours ; 


guace, 


or expressions 


A little more diversity in the Bills of Ex- 
change might also be introduced ; but it must not be under- 
stood that we mean to complain of the defects of Senor Fer- 


we only allude to the possible means of 
In its present, state, every reader of 
Spanish in this country will find it useful, and perhaps, to 


the great majority, instructive. 











A Vocabulary and Dialogues, in three Languages, English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, on Subjects adapted to general 
Use, as well as to Military and Naval Affairs, and will be 
found peculiarly serviceable to those whom Business or Duty 
may cause to visit the Peninsula and its Settlements. To which 
is added an Index of the Portuguese regular and irregular 


Conjugations. 
Pp. 143. 


By F. G. Feraud, Teacher of Languages. 
i2mo. 3s. Gd.’bound. Boosey, London. 1812. 


Tris Vocabulary is incomparably more correct than Broad- 
wood’s, and will be found as useful as any W ork of its kind 
Aprenpix, Antisac. Rey. Vol. 41. 


Protesios, Letras de Cam- | 
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can be. To naval and military officers it must be a most ace 
ceptable work, as brevity and correctness are great advantages 
to them. 





oo 


— 





Tratado sobre el Ganado Merino, &c. 


A Treatise on the Merino Sheep, and the fine Wools of Spain. 
By Wm. Bowles. Rendered into English, by E. D. edited 
by T. R. Pp. 34, 4te. Rodd, London, 1811. 


Tne observations of the ingenious Bowles on the Merino Sheep 
of Spain, certainly deserve the attention here paid to them, as 
they are unquestionably the most authentic, and in many re- 
spects the most correct that have appeared on this interesting 
subject. He is, perhaps, wrong in the supposition that the 
migrating or travelling flocks in Spain would cease to yield 
fine wool if kept always in one climate, or that the coarse- 
woolled sheep of Andalusia would yield fine wool if transported 
to the northern provinces every summer. Such conjectures 
will not bear the test of more profound philosophy, as it is 
sufficiently ascertained that there is a physical difference be- 
tween the Merino or fine woolled, and the coarse woolled 
shetp:” The diversified nature of the climates, indeed, in the 
peninsula seems to require migration, as the extreme heat and 
consequent barrenness of pasture land in Andalusia during the 
summer months, render it impossible for numerous flocks of 
sheep to pro@ure food; as many, in fact, as the country can 
support are always retained, but these are generally such as 
have large bones, coarse wool, and little appetites, being 
partly nourished by dry food, and great quantities of salt and 
water. On the other hand, the intense cold on the mountains 
of Leon and Old Castile renders it necessary that the Merinos 
should be conveyed to a more genial clime during winter. 
With this difference duly considered, we think the English 
public may derive advantage from the author's general history 
and remarks on Merino sheep. . 

To this Treatise there is prefixed a sketch of Bowles’s life, 
translated from that by Don Joseph Nicholas de Azara, the 
enlightened and philanthropic Spanish Ambassador in Paris, 
who was poisoned by Buonaparte. Some useful hints accom- 
pany it on the propriety and advantages of the conversion of 
Farnham Downs, and other heaths or wastes in England, into 
sheep-walks. In the south western counties of England, in 
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Berks, Wilts, Hants, and Surrey, there are doubtless more 
than 200,000 acres entirely waste, which have hitherto been 
deemed not worth cultivating. The lands encompassing these 
deserts are in the highest state of cultivation, while little or no 
exertion has been made to adopt them to productive pasture. 
It is not, however, by any means necessary in this temperate 
clime to institute migrating flocks, as the editor hints: en- 
closures, and some more attention to the improvement of the 
herbage and pasture, are perfectly sufficient. . 

There are many things in the natural history of sheep and 
pasture which are now better understood than in the days of 
Bowles, who died in 1780 ; his supposed scientific explanation 
therefore of the greater consumption of salt by the flocks when 
browsing on clayey than on calcareous soils, is not now ad- 
missible, although the facts always remain the same. It is 
not that the herbage on calcareous ‘soils has any more muriatic 
acid than that on clayey ones, as muriat of soda on plants 
is generally confined to those growing round the numerous salt 
lakes in Spain, where large flocks of sheep are always found; 
but on calcareous soils the herbage is there much less rich, 
and it requires as much more time for the sheep to collect a 
sufficiency of nutriment ; on clayey or moist soils, the grass is 
more copious, and whenever the stomach of the sheep is full, 
it immediately seeks salt, and then goes to rest. ThiS is more 
particularly evident near Molina of Aragon, where the author 
inspected the flocks more minutely, in consequence of his resi- 
dence there to explore the traces of silver and other mines 
which had been occasionally observed tn the neighbourhcod of 
that place. Several salt lakes are found in that province of 
different sizes, from a quarter of a mile to upwards of a mile 
broad, where the sheep resort. 

Asto Mr. E. D.’s translation, it is tolerably well, but not 
without some striking mistakes. For instance, speaking of 
the greater difficulty of shearing rams than ewes, Bowles ob- 
serves, ‘* los trasquiladores se le toman, para decirlo asi, 4 bue- 
nas con los carneros, y con halagos los reducen 4 que se dexen 
cortar la lana sueltos.’’ This is rendered, to ‘* induce them te 
be less unruly, if we may so express it, they are admitted 
among the females, and with a little humnouring they suffer 
themselves to be sheared more patiently.” The phrase, ** ad- 
mitting them among the females,”’ or ewes, is wholly errone- 
ous; no such thing is either said or done: the Spanish words 
“‘ toman a buenas,” have no reference either to females or 


ewes, but signify indulging the rams a little with their owr. 
Kk ” 
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will, treating them gently and ‘con halagos”’ with flattery. 
T his mis-translation has been repeated in alinost every work 
which we have seen respecting Merino. sheep-shearing in this 
country ; it has often been the subject of ignorant merriment, 
and is firmly believed by Many sagacious “breeders to be an 
unquestionable fact. The entire sense, indeed, of the Spanish 
passage is perverted im the translation, and even a part of it is 
omitted. The original explicitly states that the rams will not 
bear tying to be shorn, like the ewes, but that, if tied, they 
would struggle so much as to endanger their lives: to aveid this, 
“the shearers allow them to take their own will, if it may be 
so called, and with gentleness and flattery render them SO pas- 
sive that they will submit to be shorn without tying.’ 
To the work of Sefior Bowles is suljoined ** A genuine Let- 
ter from a Gentleman in Spain, giving ah Account of the 
Sheep-Walks, and other curious Particulars, little known, re-= 
lative to that Country.”” This Letter must have been written 
many years ago, as it states that there are five millions of fine- 
woolled sheep in Spain ; but this number has been long reduced 


to between two and three, till within a few years prior to the. 


invasion by Buonaparte that the number was somewhat increas- 
ed. This writer’s account of the sheep pastures 1s very similar 
to that of the preceding ; but his chemical and mineralogical 
knowledge is much more defectiv re, as he talks about stalactites 
being ‘¢ almost pure iron”! Such an expression invalidates 
all. his topographical and other speculations on the nature of 
the soil near Reynosa. The following sketch of the origin and 
progress of a monk, however, is natural and correct. “When 
Investigating every particular relative to the treatment of sheep, 
he observes, 

** T happily got acquainted with a good plain old friar, who had 
a consummate knowledge of all the mechanical, low, minute circum- 
stances and economy of a flock. He told me that he was the son of 
a shepherd ; that he had followed fifteen long years the tribe of 
‘sheep his father led; that at twenty-five years of” age he begged an 
old primer; that at thirty he could read; that at thirty-six “he had 
learned Latin enough to read mass and the breviary; that he was 
ordained by Don Juan Navarro, Lord Bishop of Albarrazin, who, as 
it is known, even toa proverb in Spain, bas ordained thousands, 
declaring these forty years, in a loud voice, ‘ That a priest is the 
most precious boon which a bishop can bestow in the name of God to 
mankind, even though he was as unlearned as an apostle ;’ that, thus 
ordained, he entered into the order of St. Francis; that be had never 
meddled in their affairs these twenty-four years past, but only said 
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mass, confessed, instructed, and gave an eye to about five huadred 
wethers, who grazed in the neighbouring downs for the use of the 
convent; that ke read the Bible, the Lives of the Saints, and the 
Lives of the Popes, with no other view in the world but to find out 
all that was said about shepherds; that good Abel was the first 
shepherd; that all the Patriarchs were shepherds; that the meek 
shepherd, Moses, was chosen to deliver the people of God out of bond- 
age; that Saul, in seeking his father’s flocks, found a kingdom ; that 
David went out from his flock to slay the Philistian giant; that four- 
teen thousand sheep were the chief reward Job received for his invinci- 
ble patience ; that Isidro, the protecting Saint of Madrid, was not, 
as itis vulgarly believed, an husbandman, like wicked Cain, but that 
he was really a keeper of st heep ; that the great Pope Sextus Quintus 
was verily and truly a shepherd, and not a swineherd ; that, for his 
part, he had forsaken his sleep to become a shepherd of men. He 
had all these things by heart, just as he had all the minute circum- 
stances of the sheep he had followed.” ° 

This tract is neatly and even elegantly printed; the Spanish 
part is unusually correct for an English press, and does credit 
to the careful attention of the printer. Had the trarislation 
been somewhat closer, we could have recommended this work 
to persons of taste who are studying the Spanish language ; as 


it is, it may furnish them with many useful hints. 
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La Botanique Historique et Litieraire, &c. 


Fiistorical and Literary Botany, containing all the Traits, 
Anecdotes, and Supersiitions, relative to the Flowers which 
are mentioned in sacred or profane History ; Particulars ef 
some singular Plants which bear the Names of celebrated 
Persons, of those which are used in the religious Worship and 
civil ‘Ceremonies of divers People and of Savages ; with the 
Devices, Proverbs, &c. to which Vegetables have given Birth. 
To which is added a Novel, entitled, The Flowers ; or the 
Artists. By Madame de Genlis. 2 vols. I2mo. | Paris 
and London, Colburn. 1811. 


MapbAME de Genlis, in the Preface to these volumes, alludes 
to the immense number of works which she has published 
during the last twenty years; anticipates an approach to the 
end of her long literary career, which might, she observes, 
have been more brilliant, but could not be more innocent ; 

and concludes by assuring her readers that she has too much 
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respect for the public to submit any thing to them with neg- 
ligence or precipitation. The custom of devoting eight or 
nine hours every day to literary labour, during thirty = ycars, 
and never wasting any time at theatres, visits , routs, or other 
public amusements, enabled her to execute ‘s0 many works, 
and with so much care. The present is merely the result of her 
miscellaneous reading, taken from her common-place book, 

which she has been twenty-five years in preparing. It is 
doubtless an amusing melange of fact and fable, superstition, 
credulity, manners, etstams, and opinions of men. The 
author, rejecting all scientific details on botany, has employed 
herself in collecting an historical account of every use which 
has been made of the different kinds of plants and vegetables, 
every custom, tradition, supposed medical or religious efficacy 
attributed to them, and every literary or other purpose to which 
they have been appropriated. 

Something of the author’s manner, which embraces a much 
more ample field than wou!d at first be supposed, may be 
gained trom the particulars relative to the vine and the rose: 
these, how ever, are much too copious to be translated cntire. 
An abstract is the utmost which can here be given, and it will 
be sufficient to excite curiosity to consult the entire work. 
Noah was the first who planted vines and made wine. WNa- 
both refused to sell his vineyard, the heritage of his fathers, 
to Achab, who seized it by force, and was afterwards punished 
accordingly. Samson burnt the vineyards of the Philistines. 
In the Prophet Jeremiah the Jews are to be cursed by the 
sterility of their vines. The vine is also often cited by Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament. In profane history, Accius 
Navius discovered a new and rich species of vine by a vow to 
Mercury; the broken branch of a vine was the answer of the 
oracle to Trajan previous to his going to war with the Par- 
thians; and Homer celebrates the vines in the garden of 
Alcinous. Oinomancy was a species of divination w vith vines. 
The sultana Abbaba was suffocated in swallowing a raisin. 
Many mere such anecdotes are related, which are rather in- 
teresting from their number than their utility. The various 
purposes to which the rose has been applied are no Jess cu- 
rious ; but among the most extraordinary is its introduction 
into the Romish religion. At Rome the rose is formally con- 
secrated, like hol water or the sacramental bread; it is also 
carried in solemn processions before the sacrament. There 
are, however, so many curious anecdotes, customs, religious 
ceremonies, and various other specimens of human w eakness, 
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that these volumes, which are evidently the result of most 
extensive reading, may be read as lessons on the folly, ab- 
surdity, and weakness of man. The singularity of some of 
the circumstances related would startle belief, were not the 
authorities from which they are derived either stated or well 


known. 








Petri Van Braam, typographi Dordraceni, Carmina. Pp. 
140, 8vo. Printed and published by the Author in Dort. 


Imported by Deconchy. 


Ir is no mean recommendation to the classical press of Hol- 
land, that those connected with it are capable of writing such 
Latin verses as we find in this volume. The printing of clas- 
sical works has long been a most productive manufacture with 
the Dutch. To the disgrace of this country, it has hitherto 
been too much neglected; but from the classical press of 
Valpy we may now hope to have editions of Latin and 
Greek works printed and published in the British metropolis, 
without the necessity of importing them from Holland. The 
singularity of the incident, where a whole family consisting 
of father, mother, and son, were carried off in one day by 
the small-pox, makes the following lines curious, as “* Rerum 


humanarum inconstantig Decumentum. 


«« Thyrsis et Euphrosine, geniali foedere juncti, 
Ducebant placides per duo lustra dies: 
Felices animis, locupletes ubere glebe 
Munere, qua vitreis Isala serpit aquis. 
Parvulus his, senii solamen dulce futuri, 
In sua crescebat votaque spemque puer. 
Ut decor enituit vegeti pulcherrimus evi! 
Talis in eestivis floribus esse solet. 
Hos tamen una dies rapuit: lux orta puellum ; 
Plenior uxorem; vesperis hora virum. 
Scilicet, interdum solis dammnosa figuris, 
Subruet hic totam pestis aeerba domum. 
Da tumulo fletus, et fletibus adde, viator: 
Fumus opes; evi flos vapor; umbra salas.” 
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Middleton’s Letter from Rome; shewing an exact Conformity 
between Popery and Paganism. 


[Continued from Appendix to Vol. xl. p. 532, which contained the Preface. ] 
“Sir, 


** 1 AM sensible, that by this time you cannot but be desirous to 
have some account of the entertainment that I have met within Rome ; 
for as you have often heard me declare a very high opinion of the plea- 
sure, which a curious man might reasonably expect to find in it, so you 
will be impatient to hear, how far my expectation has been an- 
swered, and my curiosity satisfied. You have observed, without doubt, 
from my former letters, that the pleasure of my travels seemed to grow 
upon me in proportion to the progress which I made on my journey, and 
to my approach towards Rome ; and that every place which I had seen 
the last still pleased me the most. This was eertainly true in my road 
through Lyons, Turin, Genoa, Florence; but is much more remarka- 
bly so with regard to Rome; which, of all the places that I have yet 
seen, or ever shall see, is by far the mest delightful: since all those 
very things which had recommended any other place te me, and which 
¥ had been admiring before single and dispersed in the several cities 
through which I passed, may be seen in Rome as it were in one view, 
and not only in greater plenty but in greater perfection. 

** T have often been thinking, that this voyage to Italy might properly 
enough be compared to the common stages and journey of lite. At 
our setting out through France, the pleasures that we find, like those 
of our youth, are of the gay fluttering kind, which grow by degrees as 
we advance towards Italy, more solid, manly, and rational, but attain 
not their full perfection till we reach Rome; from which point we no 
sooner turn homewards, than they begin again gradually to decline, 
aod though sustained.for a ‘while in some degree of vigor, through the 
other stages and cities of Italy, yet dwindle at last into weariness and 
fatigue, and a desire to be at home; where the traveller finishes his 
course as the old man does his days, with the usual privilege of being 
tiresome to his friends by a perpetual repetition of past adventures. 

*¢ But to return to my story. Rome is certainly of all cities in the 
world the most entertaining to strangers: for whether we consider it in 
its antient or present, its civil or ecclesiastical state, whether we admire 
the great perfection of arts in the noble remains of ald Rome, or the 
revival of the same arts in the beautiful ornaments of modern home, 
every one, of what genius or taste soever, will be sure to find sume- 
thing or other, that will deserve his attention and engage bis curiosity : 
and even those who have no particular taste or regard at all for things 
curious, but travel merely for the sake of fashion, and to waste time, 
will still spend that time with more satisfaction at Rome than any 
where else, from that easy manner in which they find themselves ac- 
commodated with all the conveniences of life; that general civility and 
respect to strangers; that quiet and security, which every man of 
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prudence is sure to find in it. But one thing is certainly peculiar to 
this city ; that though travellers have generally P heen so- copious in their 
descriptions of it, and there are published in all parts of Europe such 
voluminuus collections of its curiosities, yet it is a subject never to be 
exhausted : since in the infinite variety of entertainment which it af- 
fords, every judicious observer will necessarily find something or other 
that has either escaped the searches of others, or that will at least af- 
ford matter for more particular and curious remarks, than a common 
traveller is capable of making, or a general collector has time to re- 
fiect on. The learned Montfaucon, speaking of the Villa of Prince 
Borghese, says:—Though its antique monuments and rarities have 
been a hundred times described in print, that many more of them still 
have been overlooked and omuted, than are yet published.* And if 
this be true of one single collection, what an idea must we have of 
the immense treasure of the same kind which the whole city 1s able to 
furnish ? 

As for my own journey to this place, it was not, I own, any mo- 
tive of devotion, which draws so many others hither, that occasioned 
it. My zeal was not bent on visiting the holy thresholds of the 
Apostles, or kissing the feet of their successor. I knew that their 
ecclesiastical antiquities were mostly fabulous and legendary ; supported 
by fictions and impostures, too gross to employ the attention of a maa 
of sense. For should we allow that St. Peter had been at Rome, (of 
which many learned men however have doubted,)+ yet they bad not, I 
knew, any authentic monuments remaining of him ; any visible footsteps 
subsisting, to demonstrate his residence among them : : and should we ask 
them for any evidence of this kind, they would refer us to the impres- 
sion of his face on the wall of the dungeon in which he was confined : 
or to a fountain im the bottom of it, raised miraculously by him out of 
the rock, in order to baptize his fellow-prisoners:{ or to the mark of our 


Saviour’s feet in a stone on which he appeared to him, and stopped him as 


he was flying out of the city from a persecution then raging : in memory 
of which, there was a Church built on the spot, called St. Mary delre 


-_ 





— 


* Adeo ut cum sexcenties in descriptionibus, quz de villa Burghesiana 
in publicam emissz sunt, monumenta bene multa enumerata recensi- 
taque sint, multo plura pretermissa sint inobservata. Diar. Ital. c. 16. 

+ De Petri Romam adventu, sede xxv. annorum, supremo capitis 
supplicio ibidem, nemo, qui paulo humanior fuerit, credere posset. 
Scalig. i in Joh. 18. 31. it. Vid. Frid. Spanh. Miscellan. Sacre Antiq. 
1. 3. Dissertat.3. 

$ Due glotiose memorie lasciarono di se in questa Laie” 1 detti 
santi Apostoli, &c. Vid. Rom. Modern. Giorn. 5. ¢. 13. Rione di 
Campitelli.. It. Vid. Aringhi Rom. subterran, |. 2. c. te ie Mont- 
fauc, Diar. tal. c..13. p. 174. 

Unda deest: Petri virga Tarpeia Rupes 
Percussa, e Petris larga fluenta dedit, &c. 
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Piante, or of the marks of the feet; which falling into decay, was 
supplied by a chapel at the expence of our Cardinal Pool.* But the 
stone itself, more valuable, as thei writers say,t than any of the pre- 
cious ones, being a perpetual monument and proof of the Christian 
Religion, is preserved with all due reverence in St. Sebastian's Church ; 
where | purchased a print of it, with several others of the same kind, 
Or they would appeal perhaps to the evidence of some miracle wrought 
at his execution ; as they do in the case of St. Paul, in a Church 
called, At the three fountains; the place where he was beheaded: on 
which occasion it seems, ‘ Instead of blood there issued only milk 
from his veins; and his head when separated from the body, having 
made three jumps upon the ground, raised at each place a spring of 
living water, which retains still, as they would persuade us, the plain 
taste of mi k:’ of all which facts we have an account in Baronius, Ma- 
billon. and all their gravest authors ;{ and may see printed figures of 
them in the desoription of modern Rome 

“It was no part of my design to spend my time abroad in attending to 
the ridiculous fictions of this kind: the chief pleasure which I pro- 
posed to myself was to visit the genuine remains and venerable re- 
liques of Pagan Rome; the authentic monuments of antiquity, that de- 
monstrate the certainty of those histories which are the entertainment 
as well as the instruction of our younger years ; and which, by the 
early prejudice of being the first knowledge that we acquire, as well as 
the delight which they give, in describing the lives and manners of the 
greatest men who ever lived, gain sometimes so much upon our riper age, 
as to exclude too often other more useful and necessary studies. I could 
not help flattering myself with the joy that I should have in viewing the 
very place and scene of those important events, the knowledge and ex- 
plication of which have ever since been the chief employment of the 
Jearned and polite world; in treading that ground, where at every 
step we stumble on the ruins of some fabric described by the antients, 
and cannot help setting a foot on the memorial of some celebrated 
action, in which the great heroes of antiquity had been personally en- 
gaged. I amused myself with the thoughts of taking a turn in those 





* Rom. Modern. Giorn. 2. Rione di Ripa 21. 

+ Vid. Aring. ibid. |} 3. c. 21. Lapis vero ille dignissimus & omni 
pretioso lapidi anteferendus, in D. Sebastiani ecclesiam translatus, ibidem, 
quo par est religionis cultu, in perenne Religionis Christiane monumen- 
tum asservatur. Ibid. 

t{ Cum sacrum caput obtruncaretur, non tam fluenta sanguinis, quam 
candidissimi lactis rivuli, &c. 

It. in ipso autem Martyrii loco tres adhuc pexigui jugiter fontes, &e. 
horum primus ceteris dulcior saporem lactis pre se fert, &c, Aring. |. 3. 
c. 2. ‘It. vid. Baronii Annal. A.D. 69: It. Mabill, Iter. Ital. 
p. 
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142. 
§ Vid. Rom, Modern, Giorn 2. c. 17. Rione di Ripa. 
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very walks where Cicero and his friends had held their philosophical 
disputations, or of standing on that very spot where he had delivered 
some of his famous Orations. 

‘¢ Such fancies as these, with which I often entertained myself on 
my road to Rome, are not, 1 dare say, peculiar to myself, but com- 
mon to all men of reading and education, whose dreams upon a voyage 
to Italy, like the descriptions of the Elysian fields, represent nothing 
to their fancies but the pleasure of finding out and conversing with those 
ancient sages and heroes whose characters they have most admired. 
Nor indeed is this imagination much disappointed in the event; for, 
as Cicero observes, ‘ * Whether it be from nature, or some weakness 
in us, it is certain, that we are much more affected with the sight of 
those places, where great and famous men have spent most part of 
their lives, than either to hear of their actions, or read their works :’ 
and he was not, as he tells us, * so much pleased’ with Athens itself 
for its stately buildings or exquisite pieces of art, as in recollectin 
the great men whom it had bred ; in carefully visiting their sepulchres, 
and finding out the place where each had lived. or walked, or held 
his disputations ‘+ ‘This is what every man of curiosity wiil, in the 
like circumstances find true in himself; and for my own part, as oft 
as I have been rambiing about in the very rostra of old Rome, or in 
that temple of concord, where Tully assembled the Senate in Catiline’s 
conspiracy,t I could not help fancying myself much more sensible of 
the force of his eloquence ; whilst the impression of the place served 
to warm my imagination to a degree almost equal to that of his old 
audience. 

** As therefore my general studies had furnished me with a compe- 
tent knowledge of Roman History, as well as an inclination to search 
more particularly into some brauches of its antiquities, so I had re- 
solved to employ myself chiefly in inquiries of this sort ; and to lose 
as little time as possible in taking notice of the fopperies aid ridiculous 
ceremonies of the present religion of the place. But I soon found 
myself mistaken; for the whole form and outward dress of their wor- 
ship seemed so grossly idolatrous and extravagant, beyond what I had 
imagined, and made so strong an impression on my mind, that I could 
not help considering it with a particular regard ; especially when the 


—— 





* Natura ne nobis hoc, inquit, datum dicam, an errore quodam, ut 
cum ea loca videamus, in quibus Memoria dignos Viros acceperimus 
multos esse versatos, Magis Moveamur, quam si quando eorum ipsorum 
aut facta audiamus, aut scriptum aliquod legamus. Cic. de Fin. 5. 

+ Me quidem ipsz ille nost:a Athene non tam operibus magonificis 
exquisitisque aniiquorum Artibus delectant, quam recordatione sum- 
morym Virorum, ubi quisque habitare, ubi sedere, ubi disputare sit 
solitus; studioseque eorum etiam Sepulchra contempior, De Le- 
gib. 2. 2. 

t Vid. Orat, in Catilin, 3, 4. It, Phil. 2. 4. 
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very reason which I thought would have hindered me from taking 
any notice of it at all, was the chief cause that engaged me to pay 
so much attention to it: for nothing I found concurred so much witia 
my oviginal intention of conversing with the ancients, or so much 
helped my imagination to fancy myself wandering about in old 
Heathen Rome, asto observe and attend to their religious worship 5 
all whose ceremonies appeared plainly to have been copied from the 
r.tuals of primitive Paganism ; as if handed down by an uninterrupted 
succession froma the priests of old, to the priests of new Rome ; 
whilst each of them readily explamed and called to my’ mind some 
passage of a classic author where the same ceremony was described, 
as transacted in the same form aud manner and in the same place 
where I now saw it executed before my eyes: so that as oft as I 
was present at any religious exercise in their churches, it was more 
natural to fancy myself looking on at some solemn act of idolatry 
in old Rome, than assisting at a worship instituted on the principles 
and formed upon the plan of Christianity. 

“ Many of our divines have, I know, with much learning and solid 
reasoning charged, and effectually proved the crime of the idolat 
on the Church of Rome: but these controversies (in which there is 
still something plausible to be said on tire other side, and where the 
charge is constantly denied, and with much subtilty evaded) are not 
capable of giving that covviction, which ! immediately received from 
my senses; the surest witnesses of fact in all cases; and which no 
man can fail to be furnished with, who sees Popery, as it is exercised 
in Italy, in the full pomp and ‘display of its pageantry; and practising 
all its arts and powers without caution or reserve. ‘This similitude of 
the Popish and Pagan religion seemed so evident and ciear, and 
struck my imagination so forcibly, that I soon resolved to give my- 
self the trouble. of searching to the bottom; and to explain and de- 
monstrate the certainty of it, by comparing together the principal 
and most obvious parts of each worship: which, as it was my first 
employment after I came to Rome, shall be the subject of my first 
Letter. Reserving therefore to my next, the account that I design 
to give youof the antiquities and other curiosities of the place, I shall 
find matter enough for this time, to tire both you and myself, in 
shewme the souree-and erigin of the Popish ceremonies,-and the ex- 
act conformity of them with those of their P: 1gan ancestors. 

« The very first thing that a stranger must necessarily take notice 
of, as soon as he enters their churches, i is the use of incense or per- 
fumes in their religious offices: the first step, which he takes within 
the door, will be sure to make'him sensible of it, by the offence, that 
he will immediately receive from the smell as well as smoak of this 
incense; with which the whole church continues filled for some time 
after every solemn service. A custom, received directly from Pa- 
ganism ; and which presently called to ny mind the old descriptions 
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of the Heathen temples and altars, which are seldom or never men- 
tioned by the antients without the epithet of perfumed or incensed *, 

** Tn some of their principal churches, where you have before you, 
in one view, a great number of altars, and all of them smoaking at 
once with steams of incense, how natural is it to imagine oneself 
transported into the temple of some Heathen deity, or that of the 
Paphian Venus described by Virgil ! 

‘ ——Ubi tempium illi, centumque Sabzo 

Thure calent Ara, sertisque recentibus halant,’ En. I, 420. 
¢ Her iuadred altars there with garlands crown'd, 

And richest incense smoaking, breathe around 

Sweet odors,” &c. 

** Under the Pagan emperors, the use of incense for any purpose 
of religion was thought so contrary to the obligations of Christianity, 
that in their persecutions the very method of trying and convicting 
a Christian was by requiring him ‘only to throw the least grain of it 
into the cerser, or on the altar.+ 

“ Under the Christian emperors, on the other hand, it was looked 
upon as a rite so peculiarly heathenish, that { the very places or 
houses where it could be proved to have been done were by a law of 
Theodosius confiscated to the government. 

* Tn the old bass-reliefs or pieces of sculpture where any heathen 
sacrifice is represented, we never fail to observe a boy in sacred ha- 
bit, which was always white, attending on the priest with a little 
chest or box in his hands, in which this incense was kept for the use 


- 





» Tinev Buxors Ovness. Hom. Il. p. 148. 
Thuricremis cum dona imponcret Aris, Virg. An, 4. 





Vv. 453. 

Theocrit. id. sg. 123. Hom. Il. 6. 48. Virg. 11. Zn, 4. v. 481. 

Scepe Jovem vidi, cum jam sua mittere veilet, 

Fulmina, thure dato sustinuisse manum. Ovid. 

+ Maximus dixit: Thure tantum Deos, Nicander, honorato. Ni- 
cander dixit: Quomodo potest homo Christianus lapides & ligna co- 
lere, Deo relicto immortali? &c. Vid. Act. Martyr. Nicandri, &c. 
apud Mabill. Iter. Ital. T. 1. Par. 2. p. 247. 

Adeo ut Christianos veré sacrificare crederent, ubi summis di- 
gitis paululum thuris injecissent Acerram, &c., Vid. Durant. de 
Ritib. 1. 1. ¢. 9. 

Non est iu eo tantiim Servitus Idoli, siquis duobus digittulis 
Thura in bustum are jaciat. Hieron. Oper. T. 4. Epist. ad He- 
liod. p- 8. 

t Namquo omnia loca, que Thuris constiterit vapore fumasse, 
Si tamen ea fuisse in jure thurificantium probabitur, Fisco nostro 
adsocianda censemus, &c. Jac. Gothof. de Stat, Paganor. sub 
Christian. Imper. leg. 12. p. 15, 
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of the altar.* And inthe same manner still in the church of Rome, 
there is aiways a boy in a surplice waiting on the priest at the altar 
with the sacred .utensils, and among the rest, the ‘Thuribulam or 
vessel ef incense, which the priest, with many ridiculous motions and 
crossings. waves several times, as it is smoaking, around and over 
the altar in different parts of the service. 

“ The next thing that will of course strike one’s imagination, is 
their use of holy w ater: for nobody ever goes in or out of a church, 
but is either sprinkled by the priest, who attends for that purpose 
on solemn days, or else serves himself with it from a vessel, usually 
of marble, placed just at the door, not unlike one of our baptismal 
fonts. Now this ceremony is so notoriously and directly transmitted 
to them from paganism, that their own writers make not the least 
scruple to own it. The Jesuit la Cerda, in his notes on a passage 
of Virgil, where this practice is mentioned, says, Hence was derived 
the custom of holy church to provide purifying or holy water at the 
‘entrance of their churches.t Aquaminarium or amula, says the 
learned Montfaucon, was a vase of holy water placed by the hea- 
thens at the entrance of their temples to sprinkle themselves with.{ 
The same vessel was by the Greeks called Tegipjaringiov; two of 
which, the one of gold, the other of silver, were given by Creesus 
to the Temple of Apollo at Delphi: § and the custom of sprinkling 
themselves was so necessary a part of all their religious offices, that 
the method of excommunication seenis to have been by prohibiting 
to offenders the approach and use of the holy-water pot.|| The very 
composition of this holy-water was the same also among the hea- 
thens as it is now among the Papists, being nothing more than a 
mixture of salt with common water ;{ and the form of the sprinkling- 
brush, called by the ancients aspersorium or aspergillum (which is 
much the same with what the priests now make use of) may be 
seen in bass-reliefs or ancient coins, wherever the insignia or em- 





* Vid. Montfauc. Antiq. Tom. 2. Plate 23, 24, 25. 

Da mihi Thura, Puer, Pingues fe cientia Flammas. 

Ovid. Trist. 5. 5. 

+ Spargens rore levi, &c. Virg. En. 6. 230. vid. Not. 

¢ Vid. Montfauc. A: tiquit. T. 2. Pt. 1.1.35. ¢. 6. 

nabagass dt deacons 
"AQvdpavasvos seixele vads. Eurip. Jone. v. 96. 

§ Herodot. |. 1. 51. Clem. Alex. Strom. |. 1. 

|| Vid. Aschin. Orat. contra Ctesiphon. 58. 

7 Porro-singulis diebus Dominicis sacerdos missz sacrum facturus, 
aquam sale adspersam ae revocare debet eaque populuro 
adspergere. Durant. de Rit. i. 1. ¢. 21. 

ieetla 3 arecos ptpsliacror, ws VEVOLAbS eh, 

Carre inugfairen is épepcevor aeratic Udog. Theocrit, «3. 95, 
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biems of the pagan priesthood are described, of which it is gene- 
rally one.* 

“Platina, in his lives of the Popes, and other authors, ascribe 
the institution of this holy-water to Pope Alexander the First ; who 
is said to have lived about the year of Christ 113; but it could not 
be introduced so early, since for some ages after, we find the pri- 
mitive fathers speaking of it, as a custom purely heathenish, and 
condemming it as impious and detestable. Justin Martyr says, ‘ that 

* it was invented by dzmons, in imitation of the true baptism signi~ 
‘ fied by the prophets, that their votaries might also have their pre- 
“tended purifications by water :’+ and the Emperor Julian, out of 
spite to the Christians, used to ordér the victuals in the markets to 
be sprinkled with holy-water, on purpose either to starve, or force 
them to eat, what by their own principles they esteemed polluted.t 

«Thus we see what contrary notions the Primitive and Romish church 
have of this ceremony: the first condemns it as superstitious, abomi- 
nable, and irreconcilable with christianity: the latter adopts it as 
highly edifying and applicable to the improvement of christian piety : 
the one looks upon it asthe contrivance of the devil to delude man- 
kind; the other as the security of mankind against the delusions of 
the devil. But what is still more ridiculous than even the ceremony 
itself, is to see their learned writers gravely reckoning up the several 
virtues and benefits derived from the use of it, both to the soul and 
the body ;|| and to crown all, producing a long roll of miracles, to 
attest the certainty of each virtue, which they ascribe to it.¢ Why 
may we not then justly apply to the present people of Rome, what 
was said by the poet of its old inhabitants, for the use of this 
very ceremony ? 


Ah nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina czedis 
Fluminea tolli posse putetis aqua! 


Ovid. Fast. 2. 43. 


Ah, easy Fools, to think that a whole Flood 
Of Water e’er can purge the Stain of Blood ! 


“I do not at present recollect whether the ancients went so far as 





* Vid. Montfauc. Antiq. T.2. P. 1. 1. 3. ¢.6. It may be seen 
on a silver coin of Julius Cesar, as well as many other emperors. 
Ant. Agostini discorso sopra le Medaglie. 

+ hai 7d Avigar oy Tero axeonles os Aciucvec dice TB meopnre xexneulairor, 
aengincay xO, eal Lew i iauTes TBS tis Te jeg avTay tw iC casvorlas. Just. Mart. 
Apol. 1. p. 91. Edit. Thirlb. 

t Vid. Hospinian. de Orig. Templor. |. 2. c. 25. 

j| Durant. de Ritib. l. 1. ¢. 21. it. Hospin. ibid. 

§ Hujus aque benedicte virtus variis miraculis illustratur, &c. 
Durant. ibid. 
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to apply the use of this holy-water to the purifying or blessing their 
horses, asses, and other cattle; or whether this be an improvement of 
modern Rome, which has dedicated a yearly festival peculiarly to this 
service, called in their vulgar language, the benediction of borses, 
which is always celebrated with much solemnity in the month of 
January; when all the inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood 
send up their horses, asses, &c. to the convent of St. Antony, near 
St. Mary the Gieat, wiiere a priest in surplice at the church door 
sprinkles with his brush all the animals singly, as they are presented 
to him, and receives from each owner a gratuity proportionable to 
his zeal and ability.* Amongst the rest, | had my own horses 
blest at the expence of about eighteen pence of our money ; as well 
to satisfy my own curiosity, as to humor the coachman; who was 
persuaded, as the common people generally are, that some mischance 
would befall them within the year, if they wanted the benefit of this 
benediction. Mabillon, in giving an account of this fuaction, of 
which he happened also to be an eye wituess, makes no other reflec- 
tion upon it, than that it was new and unusual to him.+ 

“{ have met indeed with some hints of a practice, not foreign to 
this, among the ancients; of sprinkling their horses with water in the 
Circensian games :{ but whether this was done out of a superstitious 
view, of inspiring any virtue, or purifying them for those races, which 
were esteemed sacred, or merely to refresh them under the violence 
of such an exercise, is not easy to determine. But allowing the 
Romish Priests to have taken the hint from some old custom of 
paganism ; yet this however must be granted them, that they alone 
were capable of cultwating so coarse and barren a piece of super- 
stition, into a revenue sutlicient for the maintenance of forty or fifty 
idle monks. 

“* No sooner is a man advanced a little forward into their churches, 
and begins to look about him, but he will find his eyes and attention 
attracted by a number of lamps and wax candles, which are constant- 
ly burning before the shrines and images of their saints. In all the 


eee 





* Ma ogni sorte d’animali a questo santo si raccommanda, e perd 
nel giorno della sua festa sono portate molte offerte a questa sua chiesa, 
in gratitudine delle gratie, che diversi hanno ottenute da lui 


sopra de’loro bestiami. Rom. modern. Giorn. 6. c. 46. Rione 
de’Monti. 


+ In Festo Sancti Antonii prope S. Mariam Majorem, ritus nobis 
insolitus visus est, ut quiequid equorum est in urbe ducantur cum 
suis phaleris ad portam ecclesia, ubi aqua lustrali ab uno e patribus 
omnes & singuli asperguntur, dato annuo censu. Mabill. It. Ital. 


p: 136. 
t Vid. Rubenii Elect. 2. 18. 
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great churches of Italy, says Mabillon,* they hang up lamps at every 
altar: asight, which will not only surprize a stranger by the novelty 
of it, but will furnish him with another proof and ex ample of the 
confornity of the Romish with the Pagan worship; by recalling to 
his memory many passages of the Heathen writers, where their per- 
petual lamps and candles are described, as continually burning be- 
fore the altars and statues of their deities.+ 

“ Herodotus tells us of the A.gyptians, (who first introduced the 
use of lights or lamps into their temples) { that they had a famous 
yearly festival, called from the principal ceremony of it, the lighting 
up of candles :|| but there’s scarce a single festival at Rome, which 
might not fer the same reason be called by the same names 

“The primitive writers frequently expose the folly and absurdity 
of this heathenish custom :§ they light up candles to God, says 
Lactantius, as if he lived in the dark: and do not they deserve to 
pass for madmen, whe offer lamps to the Author and Giver of 
light ? 

“In the collections of old inscriptions, we find many instances of 
presents and donations from private persons, of lamps and candle- 
sticks to the temples and altars of their gods :¥ a piece of zeal, which 
coutinues still the same in modern Rome ; where each church abounds 
with lamps of massy silver, and sometimes even of gold; the gifts 
of princes, and other persons of distinction : and it is surprising to see, 
how great a number of this kind are perpetuaily burning before the 
altars of their principal saints, or miraculous images; as St. Antony 
of Padua, or the Lady of Loretto; as well as the vast profusion of 
wax candles, with which their churches are illuminated on every great 
festival: when the high altar covered with gold and silver plate, 
brought out of their treasuries, and stuck full of wax lights, disposed 


—_—— 





* Ad singulas ecelesiz aras (qui ritus in omnibus Italie Basilicis ob- 
servatur) singule appensze sunt Lampades. Mabil. It. Ital. p. 


ace 
mile 


+ Placuere & Lychnuchi pensiles in delubris. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 34, 3. 
Vidi Cupidinem argeuteum cum Lampade. 
Cic. in Berr. 2. 
Centum aras posuit, vigilemque sacraverat ignem. 
Virg. En. 4. 200. 
¢ Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 1. c. 16. 
|| Kai om ogre Svoma xéeras Avyvonain, Herod. 1. 2. LXII. Edit. 
Loud. 
§ Hospin. de Orig. Templor. 1. 2. 22. 
q Cupidines 11, cum suis Lychnuchis & Lucerna. Grut. Insc. 
177. 3. 


Aprpenpbix, Anrigae. Rev. Vol. 41. L} 
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in beautiful figures, locks more like the rich side-board of some 
great prince, dressed out for a feast, than an altar to pay divine 
worship at. 

But a stranger will not be more surprised at the number of lamps 
or wax lights burning before their altars, than at the number of of- 
ferings, or votive gifts, which are hangiwg all around them, in con- 
sequence of vows made in the time of danger; and in gratitude for 
deliverances and cures, wrought in sickness or distress: a practice so 
common among the Heathens, that no one custom of antiquity is so 
frequently mentioned by all their writers ; and many of their original 
donaria or votive offerings are preserved to this day in the cabinets 
of the curious ; viz. images of metal, stone, or clay, as well as legs, 
arms, and other parts of the body, which had formerly been hung 
up in their temples, in testimony of some divine favor or cure effected 
by their tutelar deity i in that particular member :* but the most com- 
mon of all offerings were pictures, representing the history of the 
miraculous cure or deliverance vouchsafed upon the vow of the 
donor. 


Nunc, dea, nunc succurre mihi; nam posse mederi 
Picta docet templis multa tabella tuis. 


Tibul. El}. 


Now, goddess, help, for thou canst help bestow, 
As all these pictures round thy altars shew. 


A friend of Diagoras the philosopher, called the Atheist, having 
found him once ina temple, xs the story is told by Cicero,t You, says 
he, who think the gods take no notice of human affairs, do not you 
see here by this pumber of pictures, how many people, for the sake of 
their vows, have been saved m storms at sea, and got safe into har- 
bour! Yes, says Diagoras, I see how it is; for those are never 
painted who happen to be drowned. The temples of Asculapius 
were more especially rich in these offerings, which Livy says were 
the price and pay for the cures, that he had wrought for the sick :f 
where they used always to hang up, and expose to common view, in 

tables of brass or marble, a catalogue of all the miraculous cures 
which he had performed for his votaries:§ aremarkable fragment of 





* Vid. Mountfac. Antiq. T. 2. p. 1. 1. 4. ¢. 4, 5, 6. 

+ Cic. Nat. Deor. |. 3. 255 

t Tum donis dives ps que remediorum salutarium cegri merce- 
dem sacraverant Dew. Liv. |. 45.28. 

§ To iegoy mArgEs iyort@ ath trav Ts xxpavorlay % TW BVAKELEVOY TAKUM, 
iv obs auayryenpudvar tulyavect ai begamtiet, 


Strabo. T. 1. 515. 
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ove of these tables is still remaining and published in Gruter’s* Col- 
fection, having been found in the ruins of a temple of that God, in 
the island of the Tiber at Rome: upon which the learned Mont- 
faucon+ wakes this reflection; that in it there are either seen the 
wiles of the Devil, to deceive the credulous; or else the tricks of 
Pagan priests, suborning men to counterfeit diseases and miraculous 
cures. } 

“‘ Now this piece of superstition had been found of old so beneficial 
to the priesthood, that it could not fail of being taken into the scheme 
of the Romish worship: where it reigns at this day in as full height 
and vigor as in the ages of Pagan ido latry ; ; and in so gross a manner, 
as to give scandal and offence even to some of their own communion. 
Polydore Virgil, after having described this practice of the antients, 
“ in the same manuer,’ says he, ‘do we now offer up in our churches 
little images of wax ; and as oft as any part of the body is hurt, as 
the hand or foot, &c. we presently make a vow to God, or to cne 
of his Saints, to whom, upon our recovery, we make an offering of 
that hand or foot im wax: which custom is now come to that ex- 
‘ travagance, that we do the same thing for our cattle which we do 
for ourselves, and make offerings on account of our oxen, horses, 
sheep; where a scrupulous man will question, whether in this we 
imitate the religion or the superstition of our ancestors.” § 

« The altar of St. Philip Neri, says Baronius, || ‘ shines with votive 

pictures and images, the proofs of as many miracles; receiving 
every day the additional lustre of fresh offerings from those who 
have been favored with fresh benefits :’ amongst whom the present 
Pope himself pays, as I have been told, a yearly acknowledgement, 
tor a miraculous deliverance, that he obtained hy the invocation of 
this Saint, when he had like to have perished under the ruins of a 
house, overturned i in an earthquake. 

« There is commonly so great a number of these offerings hanging 
up in their churches, that instead of adding any beauty, they often 
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give offence, by covering or obstructing the sight of something more” 


& 
valuable and ornamental: which we find to hered been the case like- 


wise in the old heathen temples; where the priests were obliged 
sometimes to take them down, for the obstruction which they gave to 








Gruter. Inscript. p. 71. 
Montfauc. Antiq. T. 2. P. 1. 1. 4. ¢. 6. 
Ibid. 
Pol. Virg. de Inv. Rer. 1. 5. I. 

| Baron. Ann, 1. An. 57. n. 162, It. Aring. Rom. Subter. |. 1. 
c. 30, it. 1.6.2 

This Philip ‘Neri is a Saint in high esteem in all parts of Italy, 
where he has many churches dedicated to him: he was founder of 
the congregation of the Qratory, and died about a ceutury and half 
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the beauty of a fine pillar, or altar.* For they consist chiefly, 
has been said, of arms and legs, and little figures of wood, or w 34 
but especially pieces of board painted, and sometimes indeed fine 
pictures, describing the manner of the deliverance obtained by the 
miraculous interposition of the Saint invoked: of which offerings, 
the blessed Virgin is so sure always to carry off the greatest share, 
that it may truly be said of her what Juvenal says of the goddess Isis, 
whose religion was at that time in the greatest vogue at Rome, that 
the painters get their livelihood out of her. 


“ Pictores quis nescit ab Iside pasci ? 
‘* As once to Isis, now it may be said, 
That painters to the Virgin owe their bread. 


*“ As oft as I have had the curiosity to look over these donaria, or 
votive offerings, hanging round the shrines of their images, and con- 
sider the several stories of eac h, as they are either expressed in paint- 
ing, or related in writing, I have always found them to be mere 
copies or verbal translations of the originals of Heathenism: for 
the vow is often said to have been divinely inspired, or expressly 
commanded ; and the cure and deliverance to have been wrought, 
either by the visible apparition and immediate hand of the tutelar 
Saint, or by the notice of a dream, or some other miraculous admo- 
nition from heaven. ‘'There can be no doubt,’ say their writers, + 
‘ but that the images of our Saints often work signal miracles, by 

‘ procuring health to the infirm, and appearing to us often in dreams, 
* to suggest something of great moment for our service.’ 





ago: his body lies under his altar, with the following inscription, in a 
fine church called Chiesa Nuova, which was founded and built for 
the service of his congregation ; where we see his picture by Guido, 
and his statue by Algardi. Cardinal Baronius, who was cue of his 


disciples, jies buried too in the same church. 
CORPVS 
S. PHILIPPI NERIT CONGR. ORATORII 
FVNDATORIS 
AB IPSO DORMITIONIS DIE ANNOS 
QVATVOR ET QVADRAGINTA 
INCORRVPTVM DIVINA 
VIRTVTE SERVATVM OCVLIS FIDELIVM 
EXPOSITVM A DILECTIS IN CHRISTO 
FILIIS SVB EIVSDEM S. PATRIS ALTARI 
PERPETVAE SEPVLTVRAE MORE MAIORVM 
COMMENDATUM EST 
ANNO SALVTIS. M.DC.XXXVIII. 
* Ab his columnis, que incommodeé opposita videbantur, signa 
amovit, &c. Liv. |. 40. 51. 
+ Extra omnem controversiam est, Sanctorum Imagines mirifica 
designare miracula, ut & debilibus valetudo bona per eos concilietur, 
sepeque in somniis apparentes optima quaque nobis consulant. Du- 


rant. de Ritib. 1. 1, c. 5. 
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‘ And what is all this, but a revival of the old impostures, and a 
repetition of the same old stories, of which the ancient inscriptions 
are full,* with no other difference than what the Pagans ascribed to 
the imaginary help of their deities, the Papists as foolishly impute to 
the favour of their saints? As may be seen by the few iustances that 
I have subjoined out of the great plenty, which ail books of antiqui- 
ties will furnish: and whether the reflection of Father Montfaucon 
on the Pagan Priests, mentioned above, be not in the very same case 
as justly applicable to the Romish Priests, | must leave to the judg- 
ment of my reader. 

« But the giftsand offerings of the kind, that I have been speaking- 
of, are the fruits only of vulgar zeal, and the presents of inferior peo 
ple; whilst princes and great persons, as it used to be of old,t fre- 
quently make offerings of large vessels, lamps, and even statues of 
massy silver or gold, with diamonds, and all sorts of precious stones 
of incredible value ; so that the church of Loretto is now become a 
proverb for its riches of this sort, just as Apollo’s Temple at Delphi 
was with the ancients on the same account, 


"Oud boa AaiG dds APnrog@- tvrd; éégles 
DoiCe "AwcrrwyG- Il. 6. 404. 
Nor all the wealth Apollo’s Temple holds 


Can purchase oue day's life, &c. 


“Tn the famed treasury of this holy house one part consists, as it did 
likewise among the heathens, of a wardrobe. For the very idols, as 
Tertullian observes, used to be dressed out in curious robes of the 





* SILVANO SALVTARI SILVANO 
L.MANLIVS SATVRNINYS &c. 
EX VisO POSViT. SOMNIO MONITA 
Gruter: p. 65. ib. 62. 
MINERVAE. MEMORI IOVI OPT. &c. 
CAELIA. [IVLIANA. FLAVIVS. COSMVS 
INDVLGENTIA. MEDICINARUM 1VSSU DEI FECIT. 
EIVSGRAVI. INFIRMITATE., 20, 
LIBERATA. D. p. 
48. 


And that this is the style also of votive inscriptions among the Papists, 
we see by the following one ina church at Milan. 


DIVAE. SAVINA, &c. 
LIVIA. EVPHEMIA..IN 
ACERBO. STOMACHI 
CRVCIATV. OPEM NACTA, 
V.S. M D. XI. 


+ Consul Apollini, Fsculapio, Saluti dona vovere, & dare signa 
maurata jussus: que vovit dedityue. Liv. 1. 40. 37. 
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choicest stuffs and fashion*. While they were shewing us, therefore, 
the great variety of rich habits with which that treasury abounds, 

some covered with precious stones, others more curiously ‘embroider- 
ed by such a queen or princess for the use of the miraculous image, 

I could not help recollecting the picture which old Honier draws of 
Queen Hecuba of Troy, prostrating herself before the miraculous 
image of Pallas, with a present of the richest and best wrouglit gown 
that she was mistress of. 


Tay sy cation pévn "Exa€n Pége diigov y \Oxvn, 
“Os narris@ § FATS TOK A LOC bY not pilis@ ; 
"Asp O° ws amram, XC. Ii. g. 2935. 


A gown she chose, the best and noblest far, 
Sparkling with rich embroidery like a star, &e. 

“The mention of Loretto puts me in mind of the surprise that I 
was in at the first sight of the holy image: for its face is as black as 
a negro’'s, so that one would take it rather for the representation of 
a Proserpine or infernal deity than, what they impiously style it, of 
the Queen of Heaven. But I soon recollected that this very cir- 
cumstance of its complexion made it but. resemble the more exactly 
the old idols of Paganism, which, in sacred as well as profane writers, 
are described to be black with the perpetual smoke of lamps and 
incense.+ 

** When a man is once engaged in reflections of this kind, imagin- 
ing himself in some heathen temple, and expecting, as it were, some 
sacrifice or other piece of Paganism to ensue, he will not be long in 
suspence before he sees the finishing act and list scene of genume 
idolatry in creuds of bigot votaries, prostrating themselves before 
some image of wood or stone, and paying divine honours to an idol 
of their own erecting. Should 7% squabble with us here about 
the meaning of the word idol, St. Jerom has determined it to the 
very case in question, telling us that, by idols. are to be understood 
the i images of the dead ;{ and the worshippers of such Images are 
used always in the style of the Fathers, as terms synonymous and 
equivalent to Heathens or Pagans.§ 





* Cum ipsis etiam Idolis induantur pretexte & trabea, &c. De 
Adolat. p. 116.Edit. “tine 

+ Baruch. 6. 19. 21. Arnob. 1. 6. 

t Idola intelligimus Imagines mortuorum. Hier. Com. in Isa. 
e. 37. 

§ Innumeri sunt in Grecia exterisque nationibus, qui se in disci- 
pulatum Christi tradiderunt, non sine ingenti odio eorum qui simu- 
Jacra venerantur. Pamphili Apol. pro Orig. vid. Hieron. Op. ‘Tom. 
5. p. 233. Ed. Par. 
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** As to the practice itself it was condemned by many of the wisest 
Heathens, and for several ages, even in Pagan Rome, was thought 
impious and detestable: for Numa we find prohibited it to the oid 
Romans, nor would suffer any images in their temples, which con- 
stitution they observed religiously, savs Plutarch,* for the first hun- 
dred and seventy years of the city. But, as image worship was 
thought abominable even by some Pagan princes, so by some of the 
Christian emperors it was forbidden on pain of death :+ not because 
these'images were the representations of deemons, or false gods, but 
because they were vain senseless idols, the work of men’s hands, 
and for that reason unworthy of any houor: and all the instances 
and overt-acts of such worship, described and condemned by them, 
are exactly the same with what the Papists practise at this day, viz. 
lighting up candles, burning incense, hanging up garlands, &ec. as 
may be seen in the law of Theodosius before-mentioned ; which 
confiscates that house or land, where any such act of Gentile super- 
stition had been committed.{ These Princes, who were influenced 
we may suppose iu their constitutions of this sort by the advice of 
their bishops, did not think Paganism abolished ull the adoration of 
images was utterly extirpated, which was reckoned always the prin- 
cipal of those Gentile rites, that, agreeably to the sense of the purest 
ages of Christianity, are never mentioned in the imperial laws, with- 
out the epithets of prophane, damnable, impious, &c.§ 

“ What opinion then can we have of the present practice of the 
church of Rome, but that by a change only of name, they have 
found means to retain the thing; and by substituting their saints in 
the place of the old demigods, have but set up idols of their own, in- 
stead of those of their forefathers? In which it is hard te say, whe- 
ther their assurance or their address is more to be adnured, who have 
the face to make that the principal part of Christian worship, which 
the first Christians looked upon as the most crimial part even of Pa- 
ganism, and have found means to extract gain and great revenues 
out of a practice, which in primitive times would have cost a man 
both life and estate. 





* Vid. Plutar. in Vit. Num. p. 65. C. 

+ Penz capitis sybjugari precipimus, quos simulacra colere con- 
stiterit. Vid. Gothof. Comment. de statu Pagan. sub Christian. 
Imperatorib. Leg. 6. p. 7. 

t In nulla urbe sensu carentibus simulacris, vel accendat lumina, 
imponat thura, serta suspendat. 

Si quis vero mortali opere facta, & avum passura simulacra im- 
posito thure venerabitur is utpote vioiate religionis reus, ea domo 
seu possessione muitabitur, in qua eum constiterit gentilitia super- 
stitione famulatum, ibid. Leg. 12, p. 15. 


§ Ibid. Leg. 17. 20. 
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** But our notion of the idolatry of modern Rome will be much 
heightened still and confirmed, as oft as we follow them into those 
temples, and to those very altars, which were built originally by 
their Heathen ancestors, the old Romans, to the honor of their 
Pagan deities; where we shall hardly see any other alteration than 
the shrine of some old hero filled by the meaner statue of some 
modern saint: nay, they have not always, as Lam well informed, 
given themselves the trouble of ma king even this change, but have 
been content sometimes to take up with the old image just as they v 
found it; after baptizing it only, as it were, or consecrating it anew 
by the imposition of a Christian name. This their antiquaries do 
not scruple to put strangers in mind of in shewing their churches 
and it was, I think, in that of St. Agnes, where they shewed me an 
antique statue of a young Bacchus, which with a new name, and 
some | ttle change of drapery, stands now worshipped under the 
title of a female saint. 

“ Tully reproaches Clodius for having publicly dedicated the 
statue of a common strumpet, under the name and title of the 
Goddess Liberty: a practice still frequent with the oar Romans, 
who have scarce a fine image or picture of a female saint, which is 
not said to have been designed originally by the sculptor or patter, 
for the representation of his own mistress: and who dares, may we 
say ironically with the old Roman,* to violate such a goddess as this, 
the Statue of a whore ? 

The noblest heathen temple now remaining in the world is the 
PR 0 or rotunda; which, as the inscription + over the portico 
informs us, having been impiously dedieated of old by Agrippa to 
Jove and all the sods, was piously reconseerated by Pone Bonniface 
the Fourth to the blessed Virgin and all the samts. W ith this single 
alteration, it serves as exactly for all the purposes of the Popish as 
it did for the pagan worship, for whieh it was built. For as in the 
old temple, every one might find the god of his eountry, and ad- 
dress himself to that deity whase religion he was most devoted to ; 
so itis the same thing now; every one chuses the patron whom he 
Jikes best; and one may see here different services going on at the 
same time at different altars, with distinct congregations around 





* Hane Deam quisquam quisquam violare audeat, imagine me- 
retricis! Cic. pre. Dom. 43 
+ »ANTHE ON, &e. 
Ab Agrippa Augusti Genero 
Impie Jovi, Czterisq ; Mendacibus Dis 
A Bonifacio Lill. Pontifice 
Deivare & S. 8. Christi Martyribus Pie 
Dicatum, y 
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them, just as the inclinations of the people lead them, to the wor- 
ship of this or that particular saint. 

« And what better title can the new demigods shew to the ado- 
ration now paid to them than the old ones, whose shrines t! ey have 
usurped ! Or how comes it to be less criminal to worship bnages 
erected by the pope, than those which Agrippa or that which Nebu- 

chadnezzar set up? If there be auy real difference, most people, I 
dare sav, will be apt to determine in favor of the old POSSESSOTS ¢ for 
those heroes of antiquity were raised up into gods, and received di- 
vine honors for some signal benefits, of which they had been the au- 
thors to mankind: as the invention of arts and sciences, or of some- 
thing bighly useful and necessary to life: * whereas of the Romish 
saints it is certain, that many of them were never heard of but in 
their own legends or fabulous histories; and many more, instead of 
auy services done to mankind, owe all the honors now paid to them 
to their con their errors; whose merit, like that of Demetrius in 
the Acts, + was their skill of raising rebe itions 1 in defence of an idol, 
and throwing kingdoms into convulsions for the sake of some gainful 
imposture, 

*« And as it is in the Pantheon it is just the same in all the other 
heathen temples that still remain in Rome; they have only pulled 
down one idol to set up anot.er, and changed rather the name than 
the object of their worship. Thus the little temple of Vesta, near 
the ‘iiber, mentioned by Horace, { is now possessed by the Ma- 
donna of the Sun ;§ that of Fortuna Vv irilis, by Mary the Egyptian; jj 
that of Saturn, (where the public treasure was anciently kept) by 

Adrian: that of Romulus and Remus in the Via Sacra, by two 
other brothers, Cosmas and Damianus ;** that of Antonine the Godly, 
by Lawrence the saint.t+ But for my part I should sooner be tempted 





Suscep! t autem vita honnnum, consuetudoque communis, ut be- 
neficio ercellentes viros in coelum fama, & voluntate tollerent, &c. 
Cic. Nat. Deor. |. 2. 223. 

linitantem Herculum illum, quem hominum fama, beneficiorurm 
memor, in concilium ceelestium collocavit. Off, 3. 299. 
+ Act. Apost. xix. 23. 


t Carm. I. 1. 2. 
§ Rom. Mod, Giorn. 2. Rione di Ripa. 5. 
li Ibid. 4. 
q tb. Gior. 5. Rione di Camnitelli. 15. 
. Urbanus VILL. Pont. Max. Ten uplum Geminis 


Urbis Conditoribus Superstitiosé dicatam 
A Felice HL. S S. Cosme & Damiano Fratribas 
Pié C: nsecratum, vetustate Labefactatum 
li. splendidiorem Formam Redegit 
Aon. Sal, M.DCXXNIL, 
Ibid, 16. 
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to prostrate myself before the statue of a Romulus or an Antonine, 
than that of a Lawrence or a Damian; and give divine houors ra- 
ther with pagan Rome to the founders of empires, than with popish 
Rome to the founders of monasteries 

* At the foot of Mount Palatin, in the way between the Forum 
a Circus Maxinus, on the very spot where Romulus was believed 
to have been suckled by the wolf, there stands another little round 
tem ple, dedicated to him in the early times of the republic, into 
which, frem the present elevation of the soil without, we now de- 
seud by a great number of steps. It is mentioned by Divnysius of 
Halvcarr assus, Who says, that in his time there stood in it a brazen 
statue of antique work, of the wolf giving suck to the infant bro- 
thers ;* which is thought by many to be the same which: is still pre- 
served and shewn in.the capitol: though I take this rather which 
now remains to have been another of the same kind that stood ori- 
givally in the capitol, and is mentioned by Cicero to have been there 
struck with lightning,t of which it retains to this day the evident 
marks im one of its hinder legs; it is, however, to one or the other 
of these celebrated statues, that Virgil, as Servius assures us, alludes 
in that elegant description: 


c 





Geminos huic ubera circum 

Ludere pendentes pueros & lambere matrem 
Impavides: Iilam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulcere alternos, & fingere corpora lingua.’ 


En. 8. 631. 


The martial twins beneath their mother lay, 

And hanging on her dugs, with wanton play, 

Securely ‘suck'd ; ; whilst she reclines her head 

To lick their tender limbs, and form them as they fed. 


But to return to my story: from the tradition of the wonderful 
escape which Romulus had in this very place, when exposed in his 
infancy to perish in the Tiber ; as soon as he came to be a god, he 
was looked upon as singularly propitious to the health and safety of 
young children: from which notion, it became a practice for nurses 
and mothers, to present their sickly oe hefore his shrine in this 
little temple, { in confidence of a cure or relief by his favor: now 





* Kai riper ist, iva einay KeITas TH wales, xinawa Wardiess dvot Tes 
pases imixeca, KaAnee Bonunia manrarcs eglacias. Dion. Hal. 1. 
1. 04. Edit. Hudson. 

+ ‘Factus est etiam ille, qui hanc urbem condidit, Romulus, quem 
inauratum in Capitolio parvum atque = ‘uberibus lupinis 
inhiantem fuisse meministis. Orat. in Catil. 3. 4. 

t A questo tempio dedicato a Romolo portarano le Donne Ro- 
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when this temple was converted afterwards into a church, lest any 
piece of superstition should be lost, or the people think themselves 

suflerers by the change, im losing the benefit of such a protection for 
their children, care was taken to find out, in the place of the Heathen 

god, a Christian saint, who had been exposed too in his iufancy, and 
found by chance, like Romulus; and for the same reason, might be 
presumed to be just as fond of children as their old deity had been : 

and thus the worship paid to Romulus, veing now transferred to 
Theodorus, the old superstition still subsists, and the custom of pre- 
senting children at this shrine continues to this day without inter- 
mission ; of which { myself have been a witness, having seen, as oit 
as I looked into this chirch, ten or a dozen women decently dressed, 
each with a child in her lap, sitting with silent reverence before the 
altar of the Saint, in expectation of his miraculous influence on the 
health of the infant. 

“‘ Iu consecrating these Heathen temples to the Popish worship, 
that the change might be the less offensive, and the oid superstition 
as little shocked as possible, they generally observed some resemblance 
of quality and character in the Samt, whom they substituted for the 
old deity: ‘If in converting the profane worship of the Gentiles 

* (says the describer of modern Rome*) to the pure and sacred 
* worship of the church, the faithful use to follow some rule and pro- 
* portion, they have certainly hit upon it here, in dedicating to the 
*« Madonna, or holy \ ‘irgin, ‘the temple formerly sacred to the bona 
“ dea, or good goddess.’ But they have more frequently, on these 
occasions, had regard rather to a similitudeé of name between the 
old and new idol, ‘Thus in apiace formerly sacred to Apollo, there 
now stands the church of Apollinaris; built there, as they tell us,+ 
that the profane nanie of that deity might be converted into the glo- 
rious name of this martyr: and where there antiently stood a tem- 
ple of Mars, they have erected a church to Martina, with this in- 
scription : 

Martirii gestans virgo Martina coronam, 
Ejecto hinc Martis numine, ‘Templa tenet. 





mane ad offerir i loro figliuolini, quando pativano di qualche infir- 
mita; e perche questa usanza andavano seguitando [istisse ancora 
fatte Christiane, &c. Rom. Moderna. Giornato 2da. c. 36. Rione 
di Ripa. 

* Si nel rivoltare il profano culto de Gentili nel sacro e vero, osser- 
varono 1 fedeli qualche proportione qui la ritrovarono assal conveni- 
ente nel dedicave a Maria Vergine un Tempio, chera della bona 
Dea Rom. Mod. Gior. 2 Rion. di Ripa 10. 

+ La Chiesa di S. Apollinari fu fabbricata in questo luogo da’- 
Christiani ; affinche il profano nome d’Apolline fusse convertito nel 


” o 


saute nome di questo glorioso Martire. ibid. Gio. 3. 21. 
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Mars hence expell’d; Martina, martyr’d maid, 
Claims now the worship which to him was paid. 


“ In another place, I have taken notice of, an altar erected to St. 
Baccho;* and in their stories of their Saints, have observed the 
names of Quirinus, Romula and Redempta, Concordia, Nympha, 
Mercurius: + which, though they may, for any thing that I know, 
have been the genuine names of Christian martyrs, yet cannot but 
give occasion to suspect, that some of tliem at least have been formed 
out of a corruption of the old names; and that the adding of 
a modern termination, or Italianizing the old name of a 
deity, has given existence to some of their present saints: thus the 
corruption of the word Soracte (the old name of a mountain men- 
tioned by Horace { in sight of Rome) has, according to Mr. Addison, 
added one Saint to the Roman Calendar ; being now softened, § be- 
cause it begins with an S, into St. Oreste; in whose honour a mo- 
nastery is founded on the place: a change very natural, if we con- 
sider that the title of Saint is never written by the Italians at length, 
but cxpresicd commonly by the single letter S.as S. Oracte: and 
thus this holy mountain stands now under the protection of a Patron, 
whose being and power are just as imaginary as that of its old guar- 


dian Apollo, 
Sancti custos Soractis Apollo. Virg. Ain. 9. 


* No suspicion of this kind will appear extravagant to those who 
are at all acquainted with the history of Popery ; which abounds 
with instances of the grossest forgeries both of saints and reliques, 
which, to the scandal of many even aniong themselves |}, have been 
imposed for genuine on the poor ignorant people. It is certain, that 
in the earlier ages of ( Christianity, the Christians often made free with 
the sepulchral stones of Heathen monuments, which being re ady cut 
to their hands, they converted to their own use ; and turning down- 
wards the side, ov which the old epitaph was engraved. used either 
to inscribe a new one on the other side, or leave it perhaps without 


any inscription at all, as they are ofien found in the catacombs of 


Rome. Now this one custom has frequently been the occasion of 





* Rom. Mod. Gior. 6. 37. 
+ Aringh. Rom. Subter. |. 2 
t Carm. |.1. 9. 
§ Addison’s Travels from Pesaro, &c. to Rome. 

Utinam hanc religionem imitareutur, qui sanctorum recens 
absque certis nominibus inventorum fictas historias comminiscuntur 
ad confusionem yerarum historiarum, imo & qui Paganorum fnscrip- 
tiones aliquando pro Christianis vulgant, &c. Mabul. Iter. Ital. 
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q Ab immanibus enim & pervetustis superstitiosz urbis construc- 


21. 1.3.12. 1. 4.16, 22. 1.5. 4. 
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ascribing martyrdom and saintship to persons and names of mere Pa- 
pans. 

‘‘Mabillon gives a remarkable instance of it in an old stone, found 
on the grave of a Christian with this inscription.* 


D. M. 
IVLIA EVODIA 
FiLIA FECIT. 
MATRI. 
And because in the same grave there was found likewise a glass vial, 
or lacrymatory vessel, tinged with a reddish color, which they call + 
blood, and look upon as a certain proof of martyrdom, this Julia 
Evodia, though undoubtedly a Heathen, was presently adopted 
both for saint and martyr, on the authority of an inscription, that 
appears evidently to have been one of those above-mentioned, and 
horrowed from a Heathen sepulchre. But whatever the party 
there buried might have been, whether Heathen or Christian, it is 
certain, however, that it could not be Evodia herself, but her mother 
only, whose name is not there signified. 

«The same author mentions some original papers, which he found 
in the Barbarine Library, giving a pleasant account of a negociation 
between the Spaniards and Pope Urban the VIIIth, in relation to 
this very subject.{| The Spaniards, it seems, have a saint, held in 
great reverence in some parts of Spain, called Viar, for the farther 
encouragement of whose worship they solicited the Pope to grant 
some special indulgencies to his altars ; ; and upon the Pope's desir- 
ing to be better acquainted first with his character, and the proofs 
which they had of his saintship, they produced a stone with these 
antique letters S. VIAR, which the antiquaries readily saw to be a 
small fragment of some old Roman inscription, in memory of one 
who had been PrefectuS. VIARum, or overseer of the highways. 

«But we have in England an instance still more ridiculous of a 
fictitious saintship, in the case of a certain saint called Amphibolus, 
who, according to our Monkish historians, was bishop of the Isle of 
Man, and fellow martyr and disciple of St. Alban: yet the learned 
Bishop Usher has given good reasons to couvince us that he owes 
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tionibus atque sepulchris ad suos obtegendos tumulos Christiani Ia- 
pides non raro auferre consueverart. Aringh. Rom. Subt. 1. 3. 
* Vid. Mabiill. Ibid. 
+ Si forte rubore, quodam in imo tincta vitrea ampulla fuerit, pro 
argumnento Martyrii habetur. Mont. Diar. It. p. 118. 

t Alterum notatu dignum, quod Urbanus ab Hispanis quibusdam 
interpellatus de concedendis in lulgentiis ob cultum Sancti, cui nomen 
VIAR, &c. allatus est lapis in quo he liter relique erant 8S, VIAR, 
&c, Vid. Mabill, Iter. Ital. p. 145. 


9 
Cc. aAeo 
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the honor of his saintship to a mistaken passage in the old acts or 
legends of St. Alban ;* where the Amphibolus mentioned, and since 
reverenced as a saint and martyr, was nothing more than the cloak 
which Alban happened to have at the time of his execution ; being 
a word derived from the Greek, and signifying a rough shaggy cloak 
which ecclesiastical persons usually wore in that 

“ They pretend to shew us here at Rome, two ey impressions 
of our Saviour’s face on two diflerent handkerchiefs : the one sent a 
present by himself to Agbarus Prince of Edessa, who by letter had 
desired a picture of him; the other, given by him at the time of his 
execution, to a saint or holy woman named Veronica, upon a hand- 
kerchief which she had lent him to wipe his face on that occasion: 
both which handkerchiefs are still preserved, as they affirm, ana now 
kept with the utmost reverence ; the first in St. Silvester’s Church, 
the second in St. Peter’s, where, in honor of this sacred relique, there 
is a fine altar built by Pope Urban the VIlIth, with a statue of Ve- 
ronica herself, with the following inscription.+ 


SALVATORIS IMAGINEM VERONICZ 
SVDARIO EXCEPTAM 
VT LOCI MAIESTAS DECENTER 
CVSTODIRET URBANVS VIII. 
PONT. MAX, 
MARMOREVM SIGNVM 
ET ALTARE ADDIDIT CONDITORIVM 
EXTRVXIT ET ORNAVIT. 


* But notwithstanding the authority of this Pope and his in- 
scription, this VERONICA, as one of their best authors bas shewn,f 
like Amphibolus before-mentioned, was not any real person, but the 
name given to the picture itself by the old writers who mention it ; 
being formed by blundering and confcunding the words VERA Icon, 





* Usser. de Britan. Eccles. primord. c. 14. p. 539. 4to. 

It. Bp. Floyd’s Histor. Acc. of Ch. Govern. in Gr. Brit. c. 7. 
p. 151. 
~ + Vid. Aringh. Rom. Subterran. Tom. 2. p. 453. 

There is a prayer in their books of offices, ordered by the rubric, 
to be addressed to this sacred and miraculous picture, in the fol- 
lowing terms.—* Conduct us, O thou blessed figure, to our proper 
home, where we may behold the pure face of “Christ.” —See Con- 
form. of Anc. & Mod. Ceremonies. p. 158. 

t Hee Christi Imago a recentioribus VERONic® dicitur: ima- 


ginem ipsam veteres VERONICAM appellabant, &c. Mabill. Iter. 


Ital. p. S88. 
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or true image, the title inscribed, perhaps, or given originally to the 
handkerchief, by the first contrivers of the imposture. 

“ These stories, however, as fabulous and childish as they appear 
to men of sense, are yet urged by grave authors in defence of their - 
image-worship, as certain proofs of its divine origin, and sufhcient 
to confound all the i impious opposers of it.” 

“ ] shall now add nothing more on this article, than that whatever 
worship was paid by the ancients to their heroes or inferior deities, 
the Romanists now pay the same to their saints and martyrs, as 
their own inscriptions plainly declare; which, like those meutioned 
above of St. Martina and the Pantheon, generally siguify, that the 
honors, which of old had been impiously given in that place to the 
false God, are now piously and rightly transferred to the Christian 
saint: or as one of their celebrated poets expresses himself in regard 
to St. George, 


Ut Martem Latii, sicnos Te, Dive Georgi 
Nunc colimus, &c. Mantuan. 


As Mars our Fathers once ador’d, so now 
To Thee, O George, we humbly prostrate bow. 

« And every where through Italy one sees their sacred inscrip- 
tions speaking the pure language of Paganism, and ascribing the 
same powers, characters and attributes to. their saluts, which had 
formerly been ascribed to the Heathen Gods ; as the few here exhi- 
bited will evince. 


Popish Inscriptions. Pagan Inscriptions. 
MERCVRIO ET MINERVEA 
MARIA ET FRANCISCE DUS TVTELARIB. 


TUTELARES MEL.+ 





* Imaginem hanc ab Edessenorum civitate translatam, condig- 
no ad hec usque tempora venerationis cultu in D. Silvestri ecclesia, 
veluti divinum quid & perenne sacrarum imaginum monumentum, 
pariter ac propugnaculum adversus insanos Iconoclastas asservari, & 
suspiciendam fidelibus adorandamque proponi. 

Sacrosancta autem Redemptoris Imago, gemmarum Thesauris 
quibusque longe anteferenda, in Vaticana Basilica, quo par est ve- 
nerationis cultu asservatur. Aring. Rom. Subt. T. 2. 1. 5. c. 4. 

Effigiu pitt d’ogni altra sublime @ adoranda, par esser non fattura 
di mano Angelica o’d’humana, ma del Fattor medesimo degli Angeli 
& degli huomini. Rom. Mod. Gior. 1. Rion. di Bor. 

+ Vid. Boldonii Epigraphica, p. 439. It. p. 348. It. p. 422. It. 
649. 

t Gruter. Corp. Inscript. p. 50. It. Cic. Or. pro Lege Man. 15. 
It. Grut. p. 54. It. p. 50. It. p. 22. It. Ib. p. 2. 
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Popish Inscriptions. Pagan Inscriptions. 
DIVO EVSTORGIO Dil QVI HVIC TEMPLO 
QVI HVIC TEMPLO PRAESIDENT. 
PRAESIDET. 
NVMINI. NVMINI 
DIVE GEORGI MERCVRIE SACR. 
POLLENTIS. POTENTIS HERCVLI. VICTORLI. 
INVICTI. POLLENTI. POTENTI 


INVICTO. 
PRAESTITI [OVI 


DIVIS S. 
PRAESTITIBVS IVVANTIBVS DHS. 
GEORGIO. STEPHANOQVE DEABVS 
CVM DEO OPT. MAX. QVE. CVM 

IOVE. 


“ Boldonius censures the author of the last inscription, for the ab- 
surdity of putting the saints before God himself; and imitating too 
closely the ancient inscription, which I Lave set against it, where the 
same impropriety is conmmitted in regard to J upiter. 

‘* As to that celebrated act of popish idolatry, the adoration of the 
host, I must confess, that | cannot find the least resemblance of it in 
any part of the Pagan worship : and as oft as I have been standing by 
at mass, and seen the whole congregation prostrate on the ground, in 
the humblest posture of adoring. at the elevation of this cousecrated 
piece of bread; I could not help reflecting on a passage of Tully, 
where speaking of the absurdity of the Heathens in the choice of their 
Gods, But was any man, says he, ever so mad as to take that which 
he feeds upon for a God ?* ‘This was an extravagance reserved for 
popery alone ; and what an old Roman could not but think too gross 
even for Egyptian idolatry to swallow, is now become the principal 
part of worship, and the distinguishing article of faith, in the creed of 
modern Rome. 

“‘ But their temples are not the only places where we see the proofs 
and overt-acts of their superstition: the whole face of the country bas 
the visible characters of Paganism upon it; and wherever we look 
about us, we cannot but find, as St. Paul lie i in Athens,+ clear evi- 
dence of its being possessed by a superstitious and idolatrous people. 





*Sedecquem tam amentem esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, 
Deum credat esse ? Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 
+ Act. Apost. xvii. 17. 


(To be concluded in our neat Appendix.) 
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To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


—_—_—_—_— 


Substitutes for Bread. 
Srr, 


Ags you have given some years ago several substitutes for bread, and 
recommended some original modes of economy, which have been 
copied into all the agricultural publications, and adopted in those dis- 
tricts where the poor are assisted and directed by patriotic and en- 
lightened gentlemen, I trust you will give publicity to the following 
statements and suggestions, which are only aa extension of the ori- 
ginal principle laid down in your Review, respecting the advantages 
of preserving the gelatinous matter of flour, and the superiority of 
biscuit over fermented bread. The 1 injurious effects of fermentation 
on flour are now universally admitted; yet in many parts, and par- 
ticularly in London, even hard working men must have French rolls 
for breakfast! What Iam about to recommend is another proof of 
the necessity and advantage of avoiding fermentation, which necessa- 
rily destroys all the pasty or gelatinous matter in flour or fecula, and 
this being the part which approaches in nutritious powers to real 
animal food, its loss is the more to be regretted. 

‘ Mr. W. Skrimshire, Junior, has made some important experiments 
on the fecula or starch of potatoes and other British vegetables. _ 
From 1000 grains of potatoes he has made 111 grains of fine white © 
starch or fecula, which, when perfectly dry, be has found not only a 
most economical means of fattening cattle and pigs, but it also far- 
nishes a very palatable and nutritious food for man. This fecula or 
potatoe starch is well known, and is prepared by grating the potatoes, 
steeping the small raspings in water, washing off the coloured matter, 
and preserving the white sediment. ‘This starch, when made into 
sinall cakes, and dried, will keep many years. When the fecula and 
pulp are mixed together, and thus prepared, half an ounce of it, 
according to Mr. S. will gelatinize so large a quantity of boiling water 
as to afford a sufficient meal for any labouring person in good health. 
It may be sweetened either with molasses or sugar ; or, being boiled 
witb an onion or pot-herbs, and seasoned with pepper and salt, it makes 
a very palatable, salubrious, and nutritious soup. If this preparation 
be boiled with milk, sweetened with sugar, and flavoured with a little 
wine or spice, it forms the most nourishing and restorative food that 
can possibly be administered to the sick or convalescent. From its 
easy digestion, it is peculiarly useful to children or debauchees. With 
a larger proportion of the preparation, a stiff jelly may be formed, 
which being acidulated with lemon juice, or any other vegetable acid, 
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opecomes an excellent domestic remedy for every species of sore 
throat. The pure fecula, it is asserted, will be found superior, in 
every respect, to salep, sago, arrow root, or any of the pompously ad- 
vertised preparations of this kind. The same philosopher has made a 
most grateful and nutritious beverage trom potatoes sliced, roasted to 
a-cofiee colour, then ground iu a mill, and mixed with a sixteenth of 
its weight of the best Turkey coffee. Horse chesnuts, acorns, and 
the roots of the red-berried briony, commonly called mandrake, 
and of cuckow-pint, or walk-robin, all yield this nutritious 
fecula. 

To these vegetables many more might be added. The bounties of 
nature are inexhaustible, and will for ever employ the art, and 
reward the industry, of man. Much certainly has already been done 
for ihe advancement of agriculture ; but the earth still teems with 
treasures which remain to we explored. The edible vegetables, as 
excellent substitutes for bread, which I am about to recommend, are 
not yet indeed familiar to the public; bat that taste for experiment 
which characterizes the present age, and which so happily enlarged 
the bounuuries of science, should now animate the exertions of’ the 
farmer, and forbid him to hesitate in deviating from the beaten 
track, wheuever rational and practical improvements are suggested, 
or useful projects pointed out to him. 

The lichen islandicus, which is to be found in every climate, forms 
one of the resources furnished by nature, and is a most excellent 
pulse. Que pound of dry lichey when boiled, yields three pounds of 
well-tasied herb, or the same quantity may be converted, by the addi- 
tioh, of more water and longer boiling, into eight pounds of soup, 
Which turns into a jelly, like meat broth. No vegetable, that we at 
present Know, is more nourishing: but it is extremely probable, that 
in the numerous kinds of lichens, there may be several others equally 
nutritive, and perhaps more so. 

Bread may be made with the bark of the pine, and also with the 
bog moss, or sphagnum palustre. In some of the northern provinces 
of Sweden the inhabitanis are particularly attached to the latter, and 
consider it not inferior in quality, when prepared, to wheaten bread, 
Bog moss contains a considerable quantity of saccharine matter—a 
proof that nature has intended it to supply the place of wheat, in 
times of need. 

The roots of the English flowering rush, or water gladiole, which 
grows iu every part of the world, and chiefly in marshgs and rivers, 
may be likewise used as a substitute for bread, and is so appropriated 
in Astracan, where it has been long adopted as an article of food, by 
the Calniucs, who either roast the roots or dry them. They are 
applied to the same purpose by the Ostiaks and neighbouring people. 
The plant is easily propagated by seed, and specimens of it, both in 
the root and bread, were sent by a native of Astracan to the 
Emperor of Russia, who was so much pleased with the present, 
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that he ordered a handsome reward to be given to the person who 
transmitted it. 

The orchis mascula, or male orchis root of Linnwus, and the 
orchis iatifolia, or wide-!eafed orchis, the latter of which grows spon- 
taneously in England, and in great abundance, are known to produce 
a salep that is highly nutritious. The orchis root is assiduously cul- 
tivated in the East, and the inhabitants of Turkey, Persia, and Syria, 
generally use it as a part of their diet, in the form of salep, which is 
said to contain the greatest quantity of vegetable nourishment in the 
smallest bulk. The orchis root may be made into a palatable bread, 
in union with a certain proportion of flour, salt, and yeast; and an 
ounce of orchis powder and an ounce of portable soup, dissolved 
in two quarts of boiling water, form a rich thick jelly, and furnish 
sufficient subsistence for a man during a day. The restorative, 
mucilaginous, and demulcent qualities of the orchis root, render it 
of great use also in various diseases, which it is not necessary to 
enumerate on the present occasion. The culture of the orchis, 
therefore, is an object of considerable importance to the public, and 
deserving of encouragement by all the lovers of agriculture; and as 
the root, when introduced into common use, would be found to yield 
not only a cheap but wholesome sustenance, its growth would be suf- 
ficiently profitable to the farmer. 

With respect to its culture, a dry and not very fertile ‘soil is most 
advisable: and as to its preparation, when grown, the following pro- 
cess has been recommended: the new roots should be washed in 
water, and the fine brown skin which envelopes it, should be taken 
off by means of a brush, or by dipping the roots in hot water, 
and afterwards rubbing them with a coarse linen cloth, 
the required number of roots has been thus cleansed, 
should be spread on a tin plate, and placed in an oven, heated 
to the usual degree, where they ought to remain six or seven 
minutes, in which time they lose their milky whiteness, and 
acquire a transparency resembling that of horn, without any 
diminution of their bulk. When the roots have reached this 
state, they may either be exposed to the air in order to dry 
and harden, which it will require several days to effect, or to a 
very gentle heat, which will render them perfectly dry and 
firm in a few hours, The salep thus prepared from the )oots 
in England, does not cost more than eight-pence or ten-pence 
a pound, while the foreign salep cannot be procured under five 
or six shillings. Take an ounce of this salep, with an ounce 
of portable soup, which is sold at two shillings and six- 
pence a pound, and they will subsist a man, as remarked 
before, for a whole day at the inconsiderable price of two-pence 
halfpenny. 

All these substitutes, except the orchis mascula, are indigenous 
to the United Kingdoin, and require ouly a little care ana ma- 
Nagement to be brought to perfection. If to them we add aa 
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extended cultivation of the invaluable potatoe, barley, and rye ; 
and make large importations of rice, arrow root, and ‘cassada pow- 
der, which, in the West Indies, is made into bread for the use of 
the negroes and American sailors who visit the coast, we may rest 
assured that the dreadful calamity of famine will never visit us. 
In the mean time, until these desirable objects canbe effected, 
Jet it be the duty of all classes to husband the staff of life, and to per- 
mit no waste or profusion in their families. 
Sir, your's, 


PANO-MEDICUS. 


SR PONTE 3” 
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ADDISON, his style compared with 
that of Dr. Johnson, 376. 

Alexander the Great, curious coin of 
described, 160. } 

Alpha, his letter on the compatibility 
of the precience of God with the 
free agency of Man, 326. 

American government, remarks on 
its hostile conduct towards this 
country, 78. Its recognition of 
the independence of South Ame- 
rica, 81. 

American government delineated, 472. 

Antiquarian Society, remarks of the 
present president of, 155. 

Archologia, or Miscelianeous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, published by 
the Seciety of Antiquaries, 155. 
Its contents enumerated, 156 to 
172. remarks on its merits, 171. 

Aristocracy the worst species of go- 
vernment, with remarks on the pre- 
sent one in Ireland, 370. 

Atheists defeated, 457. 

BADAJOS, remarks on the reduc- 
tion of, 405. 

Bancroft Dr. observations on his es- 
say on the yellow fever, 121. Ex- 
tract descriptive of the appearance 
of the different organs in those 
who have died of that disorder, 123. 
His remarks on the black vomit, 
125. Interesting description by him 
of the diagnostic symptoms ef the 
disease, 128. His remarks on the 
mode of treatment and on the use 
of mercury, 130. Interesting evi- 
dence produced by him in support 
of his opinion of the uninfectious 
nature of remitting and intermit- 
ting fevers, 130 to 134, Thesuppos- 
ed production of contagious fevers, 

- from the crowding together of hu- 
man beings in close apartments, &c. 
combated by him with instances 

in support of, and in opposition to, 


his opinion, 135 to 137. His inves- 
tigation of the exciting cause of 
yellow fever, 138. The exhalations 
of Marshes as gencrating fever con- 
sidered by him, 138 to 141. His 
observations on the different de- 
scriptions of persons particulatly 
liable to the yellow fever, 142. 
His general view of the history of 
that complaint, with the testimo- 
nies of many respectable me- 
dical men, 145 to 148. Observa- 
tion on the contents of the fifth 
part of the essay, with conclud- 
ing remarks on the merits of the 
work, 149, 

Barossa, battle of, a poem, consider- 
ed, with the opening stanzas ex- 
tracted, 355. 

Bellamy Mr. remarks on his Ophion, 
or the theology of the serpent &c. 
149. His observations on Dr.Clarke’s 
Opinion touching the monkey 
being the tempter of Eve, 150. Dr. 
Clarke’s reasoning quoted and an- 
swered by Mr. Bellamy, 150, 151. 
His remarks on tlie Doctor’s pecu- 
liar notions of the Trinity, 152. 

Beningzen General, interesting de- 
scription of his retreat before the 
battle of Eylav, and of that battle, 
63. Interesting anecdote of that 
defeat, 67. 

Bible Society, letter on the subject 
of, 206. Remarks on Mr. Vansit- 
tart’s letter to Dr. Marsh on the 
same subject, 207. Object @f the 
society, and characters of its mem- 
bers, 208. The dangerous conse- 
quences to be apprehended from it, 
209. Remarks on different passa- 
gesin Mr, Vansittart’s letter, 211, 
215. 
lackstone. Judge, his opinion and 
religious toleration, 298. 

Boringdon, Lord, his notion respecting 
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the Catholic Question considered, 
276. 

Bostock Dr. his remarks on the no- 
menclature of the New London 
pharmacopeeia, &c. 47 t» 51. 

Boubon, an account of the capture 
of the Island of, 73. Its impor- 
tance considered, ibid. | 

Bradiey Mr. remarks on his edition 
ot Phoedras’s Fables, 493. 

British and Foreign Bibie Society, 
remarks on two passages from St. 
Mark, often referred to by them, Y. 

Butter, his remarks on the operation 
of the different statutes in favour 

Of the Catholics, 259. 

CHSAR, JULIUS, character of de- 
scribed, 236. 

Cambridge. letter on the snbject of 
the aux liary Bible Society there, 
and the various speeches on the sub- 
ject, 310 to 326. 

Canning Mr, lis speech on the Catho- 
lic Question corsidercd, 182 to 146. 

Cantabrigiensis, his letter on the sub- 
ject of the fall of tie Ottoman Em- 
pire, 529. 

Carlisle Mr. observations on his con- 
nections to Tanner’s Notitia, 170. 

Catkotic committee, proceedings of 
in Ireland, is. The hopelessness 
of their claims well stated by one 
of themselves, 27. Conclusion of 
their resolutions particularly re- 
commended to public attention, 
shewing the real object of their 
appointment, 32. Their proceed- 
ings compared to those of the cum- 
mittee of 1792 and 17°3, 40. 

Catholic claims, considered at length, 
172 to195. Further remarks on, 
and on the conduct of the oppo- 
sition and of several Protestants in 
espousing theth, 206 to 274. 

Cathvlic emancipation, what it is, 
425. 

Catholic meeting, extract from an 
inflan.matory speech by Counseller 
M‘Nally there, 272. 

Catholic Question, comprehensive 
statements of the demerists of, as 
considered in a political light, pub- 
lished in the Dublin Journal, 421 
First seetion, 422, Second 497, third 
on the tenets of the Catholic elergy, 
452, fourth section on Catholic as- 
cendency in Ireland, 437. Conclu- 
sion, 441. 

Chaplains, remarks on the new esta- 
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blishment provided for them in the 
army and navy, 284. 

Church, Christian, origin of, 458. 
Churches, serious reflections on the 
scarcity of in the metropolis, 401. 
Churchman, letter from te the Edi- 

tor, 87 to 93. 

Civic patriots, remarks on their pro- 
ceedings at Guildhall, 283. 

Clare Lord, excellent admonition by, 
on the subject of the Papists of 
Treland, 262. 

Clarke, Dr. his strange opinion re- 
specting the monkey in the temp- 
tation of Eve considered, 150, His 
peculiar notion of the Trinity, 152. 

Clergy, letter on the subject of their 
claims to seats in the House of 
Commons, 203. 

Clinch, Mr. remarks on his speech in 
the Irish Catholic committee, 18. 
His ignorance of Christianity evinc- 
¢d, 52. Passage extracted on the 
subject of the Veto, 24. Remarks 
ou his contrast between the Popish 
and Protestant churches, 25. 

Concert, singular discordant scene 
at one, 380. 

Coin, a curious ancient one lately 
brought from France, 168. 

Coronation oath, remark on the good 
effects of the, 366. 

Coventry controversy, letter on the 
subject of, 204. Another of the 
curate of Trinity parish, Coventry, 
on the same subject 417. Re 
marks on that letter, 418. 

Councils of Lateran and Basil, ex- 
tracts from their decress against 
protestants, 191, 192. 

Crabb, Mr. observations on his “ Pre- 
ceptor and his pupils, part the 

third.” ?2 

Cresswell Dr. his elements of linear 
perspective considered, 196. 

Credulity, 461. 

Critical Review, remarks on their 
remarks on Mr. Pratt’s remains of 
Blacket, 76. 

Cromleach, description of one in the 
county of Kilkenny, 166. 

Crowley Mr. observations on his 
thoughts on the emancipation of 
Roman Catholics, &c. 172. Extract 
therefrom, 176. His work strongly 
recommended to the attention of the 
public, with interesting extracts, 
188. Closing passage very impor- 
tant, 1°0, 
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Crowther, his practical remarks on 
insanity considered, ‘264. 

Churches, letter on the necessity for 
a‘lditional ones in England, 214. 

DANUBE, poem, descriptive-of the 
battle, 349, Various quotations from, 
O49 to 355, 

Detvusor, his letter in answer to “‘ an 
Orthodox Churchman” with a hint 
at the true character of the latter, 

284 to 287 

Dublin Evening Herald, violent and 
inflammatory paragraphs in, 45. 

Durham, remarks on a dangerous 
practice in the @iocese of, 56. 

ECCLESIASTICAL BOARD, obser- 
vations on one in Ireland, 258. 

Edinburgh Reviewers, their senti- 
ments on the Lancasterian system 
cousidered, 227. Extract from their 
review, 931. An assertion by them, 
respecting the commaaderiw-chief, 
refuted, 233. 

Elephantasmagoria, or the Covent- 
garden Elephant’s entrance into 
elysium, with extracts, 262 to ¢64. 

Epigrams, singular ones, 224. 

Established Church, reflections on the 
present hostility of numerous indi- 
viduals towards, 358. Strange 
means proposed for its security by 
the friends of the Papists, 559. On 
what its preservation truly depends, 
363. Present dangerous sitaation 
of considered, 371. 

Excommenication, carious one pro- 
nounced by the pope, against a he- 
retic,193. Defiaition of the term, 
255. 

Fell Mr., observations on his sketch 
of the principal events in English 
history, 195. 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, observations ou his 
government of Ireiand, and remov- 
al therefore, 45. On his Wttaeh- 
meut ta tie cause of the frish Ca. 
tholies, 174. 

Font, description of one at South Kil- 
mington, Yorkshire, 171. 

Forest Laws, oppressive character of 
in ancient times, 344. ‘The priiici- 
pal objects of those now in force, 
345. The veracity of ancient wri- 
ters respecting them questioned, 
S45. 

GOTHIC buildings and architecture, 
remarks on, 168. 

Grant Rev. Mr., bis speechat Lee:ls 
on the institution of the co-opera- 
tug national society, 352. 
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Gratton Mr., observations on his con- 
dact in support of the insurrection 
bill, and on the censure of the Irish 
catholics incurred thereby, 35 to 
38. Disgusting compliment paid 
to him by an Irish orator, 38. His 
speech on the Catholic elaims cot- 
sidered, 295. 

Gravity, specific, 465. 

Grey, Lord, remarks on his state- 
ments on Lord Boringdon’s speech 
touching the Citholic claims, 278. 
His illiberal alivsion on a clergy- 
man now a chaplain to the regent, 
280. His letter to that clergyman 
on the subject considered, 391. 

Greece, description of, 462— Modern 
Greeks, 463. 

Henry the eighth, original letter from, 
100, 

History, poetical one, of England, 
‘Zz. 

Hook Dr., remarks on his recent ser- 
mon preached at the parish church 
of St. George, Hanover-square, and 
at St. James’s curch, aad the con- 
duct of ailady of fashion with res- 
pect to it, 386. Attack made on 
him by Lords Boringdon, Darnley, 
and Grey, 338. ‘Tne doctor's let- 
ter to Lord Grey in conse wence, 
339. Lord Grey’s answer, 391. 
Extracts from the advert sement 
prefixed to that sermun, 394. Re- 
marks on the text with extracts 
containing judicious observations 
on the doctrine of Calvinism, 396 to 
401. 

Howard Mr., observations on bis ad- 
dress to the protesiants of Great 
Britain on the Catholic claims with 
extracts, 190 to 19.5. 

Hassey, Mr., abusive speech of, ip 
the Cathoiic committee, 37. 

Hutchinson, Mr. his speech on the 
Catholic question, 186. 

Hymn, a curious one, 221. 

IRELAND, remarks on the different 
estimates of its Catholicpopulation, 
and on the numbers as compared 
to the Protestants, 243 to 747. On 
the present disturbed state, with 
extracts from some letters on the 
subject, 270, v7 1. 

Irish nation, remarks on the present 
distressed state of, and om the best 
means of relief, 34. Further ob- 
servations on the cause of the suf- 
ferings of its peasantry, 275. 

Tiish Committee of 1793, list of the 
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different chairman of, with a brief 
account of their characters &c. 
45. 

Ispahan, its royal palaces, &c. des- 
cribed, 15. 

Jerusalem, traditions at, 457. 

Juvenis, observations on his commu- 
nication on the subjects of the Cal- 
vinists, 287. 

KEOGH, Mr., remark on his speech 
in the Irish Catholic committee, 
25. 

LANCASTER, Joseph, anecdote il- 
lustrative of his extreme presump- 
tion, 60. Further observations on 
him and his system, 105. His con- 
duct in Jreland 109. Farther re- 
marks on his system 225. His al- 
leged frugality {considered, 228. 
His disinterestedness 250. 

Lansdowne, Lord, his speech on the 
Catholic question, 180. 

Letter, from the Catholic Vicars apos- 
tolic in England to the bedy of Ro- 
man Catholics, 454. 

Lewis Mr., remarks on his historical 
inquiries respecting forests, and 
forests laws, 543 to 349. 

Light existence of, 469. 

Love, impressive invocation to 342. 

MAN, observations on the free agen- 
cy of, 326. 

Mauritius, an account of the con- 
uest of, 74. Interesting anec- 
otes connected with that event, 

75. Description of Port Louis 
there, ibid. 

Ministers, their conduct relating to 
the Catholic claims, {vindicated 


from a charge of bigotry and into- 
lerance, 294. 

Minerals, external characters of, 469. 

Modern wonders, or B——l and the 
Dragon, a romantic narrative, 51. 
Various extracts from descriptive 
of the contest between Dr. Bell 
and Mr. Lancaster, 57 to 61. Ke- 
marks onits merits, 61. 

Modern Whigs, a poem, 445. 

Morier, Mr. remarks on his journey 
through Persia, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor, to Constantinople, jin 1808, 
and 1809, 11. His journey descri- 
bed, 12. Description of Mirza, 
the king of Persia’s son, ibid. His 
description of Ispahan,13. Of the 
palaces of the king, and the vari- 
ous paintings therein, 13 to 15. Of 
the Harem 15. His arrival at Te- 

heran the present Persian capital, 


16. Curious inscription described 
supposed to have been written by a 
Frenchman, ibid. His departure 
and arrival at Constantinople, 17. 
+9 eats remarks on the work, 
ibid. 

Mudford, Mr. remarks on his work 
called, ** The Contemplatist,” a se- 
ries of essays on morals and litera- 
ture, 72. 

Musical powers, curious anecdote 
descriptive of the force of, 380. 

Muter, Mr. remarks on his practical 
observations on various nevel 
modes of operating on cataract and 
of forming an artificial pupil, 402. 

Nationality, a virtue, 464, 

Nation, Remarks on the present in- 
ternal state of, 201. 

National Society, Remarks on the 
great importance of, for the pur- 
pose of educating children in the 
principles of the national religion, 
52—On the selection of its com- 
mittee, ibid—Further observations 
respecting it, 105. 

New Chapel, Observations on an 
intended one in Holland Fens Lin- 
colnshire, with a list of benefactors, 


New Churches, Observations on the 
importance of erecting a number of, 
in different parts of the metropolis, 
82. 

New Forest, Quantity of wood and 
waste land in, 548. 

Northern Powers of Europe, Re- 
marks on their present policy and 
situation, 201. 


North of Europe, Present aspect of 
affairs in, considered, 283. 

Nomenclature Mineralogical, 470. 

G@CONNEL, Mr. Remarks on his 

Speech in the Catholic committee, 

~-26—His abuse of Lord Grenville 
considered, ¢7—Of Mr. Charles 
Yorke, 28—His hatred of the En- 
glish, 29—Abusive passage relating 
to the University of Oxford, 30. 

Old Whiggism’s Ghost, a Fragment 
443 


Oxford, Remarks on the expulsion of 
a member of that University on 
account of his writings, 221—Ap- 
peal to her onthe subject of the 
Cathelic Claims, 281. 

PAPISTS, Remarks on their disposi- 
tion, to advance falsehood to answer 
their own purposes ?39-—-On the 
statement published by them, 241— 


























































Remarks on the impolicy of the 
bill passed in their behalf in 1793, 
242—Falsehoods in their statement 
confuted, 248 to 262 

Papyrus, Description ofa roll of, by 
Dr. Hamilton, 159. 

Parish Register Bill, Remarks on the 
impolicy of, 93—Its different enact- 
ments considered, as injurious to the 
established clergy, 93 to 100—Its 
geveral inconvenience to the public 
considered, 100—The additional 
heavy tax attending it calculated, 
ibid.—Its advantages shewn to be 
doubttiul, 102. 

Pancas, proverb of, 451. 

Peacock, Mr. Remarks on his poem 
called “ the Philosophy of Melan- 
choly,” 237—Extracis therefrom 
with occasional remarks 358 to 343. 

Teainsula, Remarks on the present 
state of affairs in the, 282. 

Phillips's, Richard, Observation on his 
Experimental Examination of the 
best edition of the Pha:macopeeia 
Londineusis, &c. 47—His directions 
for ascertaining the purity of tarfa- 
rized antimony, 50, 

Pix, Interesting account of the trial 
of the, 158. 

Ponsonby, Kemarks on an extraordi- 
nary disclosure made by him, in the 
Catholic Debate, 412 to416. 

Popish Claims, Grounds on which 
they have been defended, consi- 
dered, 173. 

Popish Priests, Their liability to im- 
prisonmeyt for refusing to divulge 
the secrets of confession, in a court 
of justice, considered, with a his- 
tory of the Rev. Mr. Gahan’s case, 
253—Another grievance to which 
they are pretended to be liable, 245 
Other grievances stated and contea- 
dicted, 257. 

Power, Mrs. Curious will made by 
her in Ireland, and consequent 
suit in chancery considered, 259, 

Pratt, Mr. Remarks on an accusation 
against him in the Critical Review, 
76. 

Press, Neglect of the present minis- 
ters respecting the 

Protestant Dissenters, Letter to one 
of them on the subject of the pro- 
priety of their joining the Roman 
Catholics in their petitions to parlia- 

ment, 297 to 309—Their present 


She 
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situation with respect to religious 
freedom considered, S03. 
Psalmody, Questions respecting, 32 
READING, Remarks on the numie- 
rous dissenters at, 5. 


Refatation of the statement of the 
penal laws which aggrieve the 


Roman Catholics of Ireland, 258. 

Regent, Remarks on a pledge alleged 
to have been given by hun to the 

Trish Catholics, 412. 

Religion, lts proper object stated, 
561. 

Rodd, Mr. His translation from the 
Spanish of the history of Charles 
the Great and Orlando, with cele- 
brated ancient Spanish ballads, con- 
sidered, 113—Out!ines of the his- 
tory, 114 to 116—Quotations from 
the ballads, 118 to 121. 

Rogers, Mrs. Remarks on her fives of 
the Twelve Caesars, ¢3i—The mo- 
desty of her preface commended, 
ibid—Extracts shewing her Biogra- 
phical powers, 25a to 258—Con- 
tents of the fourth and fifth volume, 
258. 

Roman Aqueduct, Curious one disco- 
vered Autibes, in Provence, 161. 
Roman Vault, description of one dis- 

covered near York, 171. 

Roman Catholics, Curious bequests by 
some in Ireland, 25°, 2i0—The 
restraints under which they formerly 
laboured enumerated, with the dif- 
ferent statutes that have been pas- 
sed in their favour, ¢98—Observa- 
tions on a tract on the subject of 
their claim as _ considered with 
reference to the safety of the esta- 
blished church, : 56— Division of the 
work, 357—Various interesting que- 
tations from it, 357 to 372—History 
of them in England from the reign 
of Queen Mary, to the revolation, 
shewing the impracticability of 
yielding to them a share in the civil 
government, 427— Their present te- 
nets described, 45¢——Letters from 
some eminent men amongst them on 
the subject of the immutability of 
their doctrines, 436. 

Rosetta Stone, ‘curious description of, 
162—Transiation of the original 
G: eek inscription thereon, 163. 

Royal Duke, Remarks on the speech 
of one, delivered in the Debate on 
the Catholic Question, 410, 
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Rufus, William anecdote of, 545. 

Russia, Observations on the approach- 
ing rupture between her and France, 
and on the probable resuit of hosti- 
lities, 408. 

Russian Military Establishment, de- 
scribed, 62. 

SALDANA, Lord of Pancas,449—His 
transportation, 450 —His supposed 
offence, 455. 

Scipio, P. C. His character describ- 
ed, 235. 

Scott, Walter, Remarks on his edition 
of Miss Seward’s poetical works 
372. 

Senex, His letter in answer to the 
true churchman, 290—Reply to 
that letter, 419. 

Seward, Anna, Observation on W. 
Sestt’s edition of her poetical works, 
with extracts from her literary 
correspondence, 372—Epitaph writ- 
ten by her father, 375—Her critical 
comparison between the style of 
Addison and Johnson, 576—Pretty 
love sonnet by her, 582—Remarks 
on her poetical pieces in general, 
ibid— Extracts from some of them, 
385 to 385—lInstances of her inac- 
curacy pointed out, 386. 

Shieid, An ancient one at Colchester 
described, 161. 

Slavery defence of, 461. 

Somers, Lord, His arguments on behalf 
of the Catholic Claims considered, 
176. 

Sosia, His letter on the subject of the 
present condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestant Dissenters, 
297—Remarks thereon, 309. 

Souza, family of, 451—widow 
conduct of, 452-3. 

Spain, improvement of, 473-6. 

Spain and Portugal, Remarks on the 
military operations in, 82—Frurther 
observations on the state of the war 
there, 200—Tihe present critical 
situation of the French in Spain 
considered, 407. 

St. Irvyne, or the Roseimeian, a ro- 
mance, remarks on, 69—The dif- 
ferent character therein described, 
with observations on the style and 
sentiment of the author, 69 to 71. 

Superannuated Curates, Lettcr on the 
subject of, 219. 

Supersiitioa, 460. 

Suwarrow, General, Description of 
his character 6i—Anecdote of his 
funeral, 65. 
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Swans, Curions ordinaneés formerly 
observed respecting the keeping 
of them, 157—Their representation 
on signs &c. with two necks ac- 
eounted for, ibid. 

Sweden, Observations on her policy 
and intentions, 408. 

Swift, Dean, His opinion respecting 
the Irish Papists, 246. 

TEST LAWS, Necessity of their being 
put in force on all appointments to 
office in the state, 364—Bishop 
Sherlock's remarks on the same sub- 
ject, 365—These laws shewn to be 
neither hard nor disgraceful, 367— 
The authority of King William 3d. 
agaiast them, falsely quoted by a 
noble Lord, 369. 

Toue, Mr. The institutor of the socie- 
ty of United Irishmen, some ac- 
count of, 41—His visit to the north 
4 ae for seditious purposes, 
ibid. 

Toy, Mr. Remarks on the “ Scripture 
Geography,” 73. 

Travelling Geololist'’s, 469. 

Trimmer, Mrs. Remarks on her senti- 

* ments respecting Mr. Lancaster’s 
system, &e. consi dered, 225. 

Trinity, True Scriptaral Doctrine 
respecting, 154. 

Trotter, Mr. Lines said to have been 
written by nim on a cover of his 
ite of Mr. Fox, ¢24. 

Turkish Empire, Letter on the subject 
of the calculated period of the ac-. 
complishment of the dissolution of 
the Turkish Empire, predicted in 
the Revelations, 216 to 219—The 
subject resumed, 329. 

VALPY, Dr. Observations on his 
sermons preached on public occa- 
sions, with an cnemeration of them, 
i—General remarks on their cha- 
racter, 7— His sermon preached on 
behalf of the British and foreign 
B:ble Society, ibid—Extract from 
tue commencement of that sermon 
censured, 5—Observations by him 
on tie numerous dissenters at 
Reading, 5—Further remarks on 
his opinions and conduct 5 to 11. 

Vansittart, Mr. Remarks on his letter 
to Dr. Marsh, on the subject of the 
Bible Society, 207. 

Vericola, His answer to the True 
Churchman, 203. 

UNITED STATES, Remarks on the 
conduct and relative situation of 
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towards Great Britain, 196—The 
passive conduct of the latter cen- 
sured, 197. 

WELLESLEY, Marquis, His _ re- 
signation, and the reported cause 
thereof considered, with remarks on 
his character and abilities, 199. 

Whigs of the present day, How they 
differ trom the old ones, 404. 

Whinstone, description of, 468. 


Wilson, Sir Robert, His brief remarks 
on the character and composition of 
the Russian army, &c. 62—Inte- 
resing, extract describing the diffe- 
rent kinds of force with some curi- 
ous anecdotes, 62 to 67. 

YELLOW FEVER, Remarks on, 
121—The _ different appellations 
which have been given to it by dif- 
ferent medical writers, 122. 
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ADDRESS to the Cortes, 471. 

Affairs of the Peninsula, 265. 

A\Ga on the free agency of man, 326. 

An Orthodox Churchman’s defence of 
himself, 391. 

Annals of the French Museum. 

Archeologia, or tracts relating to An- 
tiquity, 155. 

Attention to morals in the university 
of Oxford, 241. 

BANCROFT on the yellow fever, 
121. 

Bellamy on the theology of the Ser- 
pant, 149. 

Berkeley, Admiral, letterof, 455. 

Bible Society, and Mr. Vansittart, 
206. 

- Bournon mineralogy, 465. 

Bradley's Phedri Fabule, 405. 

Brard on Natrolite, 479. 

CAMBRIDGE auxiliary Bible society, 
510, 

Catholic emancipation, 403, 421. 

City meeting, 265. 

Claims of the Clergy to seats in the 
House of Commons, 265. 

of the Papists, 265. 

Clerius on psalmody, 328, 

Conquest of the island of Bourbon, 
73. 

Conquest of the Mauritius, 74. 

Coventry controversy, 204, 284, 287, 
290, 291, 417, 419. 

Crabb’s Preceptor, and his Pupils, 72. 

Cresswell’s Linear perspective, 196. 

Crowley on tie emancipation of Ro- 
man Catholics, 172. 

Crowther, on Insanity, 264, 

Cuvier on the Ourang Untang, 481. 

DEFENSOR in support of the new 
candidate. 28+. 

Delaroche on Air Bladders of Fish, 477. 

Domestic occurrences, 403, 





Edinburgh Review, and Lancastcr’s 
system, 225. 

FEPIGRAMS, 224, 

Establishment for naval 
265. 

FALL of Badajos, 403. 

Faujos on Coal-mines. 

Feli’s principal events in English his 
tory, 195. 

HOOK’S sermon, 386. / 

Hostile disposition of the Americans, 
&e. 78. 

Haiiy on Augit, 471. On arsenic, 480. 

Howard’s address to the Protestants, 
of Great Britain, 172. 

Hymn on the opening a new chapel, 
221. 

INTOLERANT bigotry, a new read- 
ing, by the sages of opposition, 29. 

KINGS of the east, 329. 

LETTER to a Protestant Dissenter, 
on the Catholic claims, 297. 

Lewis on forests, and forest laws, 
343. 

Literary intelligence, 111, 224, 336, 
448. 

MODERN wonders ; a romantic nar- 
rative, 51. 

Modern whigs, 445. 

Morier’s journey through Persia, &c.. 
11. 

Muadford’s Contemplatist, 72. 

Middleton’s letter from Rome, (Cont. ) 
504. 

Muter on forming an artificial pupil, 
402. 

NEW churches, 82. 

New national society, and Joscph 
Lancaster, 105. 

OLD Whiggism’s Ghost, 443. 

PARISH register bill, 95. 

Peacock’s Philosphy of ,Melancholy, 
337. 

Peron on Meduse. 
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Phillips's Remarks on the British 
Pharmacopeia, 47. 

Poetical History of England, 72. 

Poetry, 536. 

Pratt, Mr. and the Critical Review, 
76. 

Probable rupture between France and 
Russia, 403. 

Proceedings of the Catholic commit- 
tee, (concluded from vol. 40, p. 
358,) 185 

Proceedings of the general commit- 
tee, in 1792, and 17983, ibid. 

Prophecies of a Cantab. 216. 

YeversvE IN an answer to Scrutator, 
419. 

Refutation of the Catholic statement 
958. 

Relative state of Great Britaim and 
the United States, &c. 196. 

Resolute spirit of General Picton, 405, 

Rodd’s history of Charles the Great, 
and Orlando, 114. 

Rogers's Lives of the Twelve Cesars, 
2534. 

SALDANHA, Historical Memoir 
on Pancas, 449. 

Sappho’s Elephantasmagoria, 263. 
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Scrutator’s reply to the Churchman, 
287. 

Senex’s answer to WeveisvE, 290. 

Speech of the Rev. J. Grant at Leeds, 
332. 

St. Irvyne ; or the Rosiemeian, 69. 

Strictures on the discussions of the 
Catholic claims in parliament, 172. 

Superannuated curates, 219. 

TiiE accomplished youth, 196. 

The necessity for additional churches, 
214. 

The battles of the Danube and Bar- 
rosa, 54%. 

The claims of the Roman Catholics, 
356. 

The poetical works of Anna Seward, 
372. 

The curate of Trinity parish, to the 
editor, 417. 

Toy’s Scripture Geography, 73. 

True Churchman on  Calvinistic 
preachers, 87. 

VALPY’S sermons on public occa- 
ons, 1. 

Vericola’s answer to the True Church- 
man, 202. 

WILSON’S chatacter of the Russian 
army, 62. 





